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BLANCHARD AND LEA, 

h ABB PUBLiamKO UHDBIl THE ABOTB TITLl, 

A SERIES OF CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS, 

SDITKO BT TH08K DIBTIHOOieHBD 8CBOLl.mS Aim CUnOi* 

ZiEOlTBABD SOHMITZ AHD O. O. TiDMFT. 



Tbs object of tliit publication i« to present • wrioe of elementwy worki 
taited to the wanta or the beginner, ae well ai accurate texts of the more pro* 
jninent ancient writers, revised in accordance with the latest Investiga- 
tions and MSS., and the most approved principles of modern criticism.— 
These are accompanied with notes and illustrations introduced sparingly 
avoiding on the one hand the error of overburdening tlie work with commen- 
tary, and oi tlw other that of leaving the student entirely to his own resources. 
The main object has been to awaken the scholar's mind to a sense of tbe beau* 
ties and peculiarities of his author, to assist him where assistance is neces- 
fary, and to lead him to think and to investigate for himself. For this pur- 
pose maps and other engravings are given wherever useAil, and each author 
IB accompanied with a biographical and critical sketch. l*he form in which 
the volumes are printed is neat and convenient, while it admits of their being 
■old at prices unprecedentedly low, thus placing them within the reach of many 
to whom the cost of classical works has hitherto proved a bar to this depart- 
ment of study. It will be seen, therefore, that the series combines the follow- 
ing advantages : 

1. A gradually ascending series of School Books on a uniform plan, so aa to 
constitute within a definite number, a complete Latin Curriculum. 

2. Certain arrangements in the rudimentary volumes, which will insure a 
^2T smount of knowledge in Roman literature to those who are not designed 
tot ntoiOG6ioD£l Hie, and who therefore ^ili not require to extend their studies 
to the advanced portion of the series. 

3. The text of each author will be such as has been constilulcd by the moat 
recent collations of manuscripts, and will be prefaced by biographical and cri- 
tical sketches in English, that pupils may be made aware of the character and 
peculiarities of the work they are about to study. 

4. Tb remove difficulties, and sustain an interest in the text, explanatmy 
notes in English will be iriaced at the foot of each page, and such comparisons 
drawn as may serve to unite the history of the past with the realities of 
modern tiroes. 

5. The works, generally, will be embellished with maps and illustrative 
engravings,— accompaniments which will greatly assist the student's compre 
bension of the nature of the countries and leading circumstances described. 

& The respective volumes will be issued at a price considerably less tbwi 
that usually charged t and as the texts are from the most eminent sources, and 
the whole series constructed upon a determinate plan, the practice of issuing 
new and altered editions, which is complained of alike by teachers and pupils, 
will be altogether avoided. 

The series consists of the fa lowing volumes, which have recently appeared 
er will alsartly be ready ; 



Sehmitz and Zumpt's Classical Series — Continaed. 

Cl.) C. JULII CAESARIS COMMENTARII DE BELLII 
CSALLICO. — With an Introduction, Notes, and a Geographical 
Index in English. Also, a Map of Gaul, and illustrative Engravings. In 
one handsome Iftno. volume, of 23S pages, extra cloth, price 50 cts. 

(II.) FUBLII yiRGILII MARONIS CARJUINA.— With an 

Introduction and Notes. In one handsome 18mo. volume, of 438 pages, 
extra cloth, price 75 cts. 

(III.) C. CRISPI SALLUSTIICATILIN A ET JUGURTH A. 

—With Introduction and Notes in English. Also, a Map of Numkiia, and 
othBt Ilfustrattve Engravings. In one handsome 18mo. volume, of 160 
pages, extra doth, price SO cts. 

JV.) LATIN GRAIHllIAR.— By Leonhard Sehmitz. Ph. D., 
F. R. 8. E., Rector of the High School, Edinburgh. In one handsome 18rao. 
volume, of 318 pages, neatly half-bound, price 60 cts. 

V.) Q. CURTII RUFI DE GESTIS ALEXAINDRI MAGNI, 

Libri Q,ui Supersunt VIII. With a Map, Introduction, English Nrtes, 
Ax, In one handsome 18mu. volume, of 326 pages, price tiO cts. 

(VI.) M. TULLII CICERONISORATIONES SELECTJg.. 

With Introduction, English Notes, &,c. ice. In one handsome 18mo. volume, 
of 300 pages, price 60 cts., (just issued.) 

(VII.) T. MVII PATAVINllaiStORIARUM, Libri I. II. 
XXI. XXII. With Two Maps, an Introduction, and English Notes. In 
• one handsome ISmo. volume, of 350 pages, price 70 cents, (now ready.) 

(VIII.) A SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF THE LATIN LAN- 
GUAGE.— By Dr. Kaltschmidt. In Two Parts, Latin- English, 
and English-Latin. Forming one large and closely-printed volu:iie, royal 
18mo. of 850 double-column pages, strongly bound: price, (1 25. 
Part I., Latin-English, of nearly 500 pages : price, 90 cts. 
Part II., English-Latin, of nearly 400 pages : price, 75 cts. 

(IX.) P. OTIDII NASONIS CARMINA SELECTA. — With 
Introduction, English Notes, &:c. In one handsome 18mo. volame of 250 
pages ; price 60 cents. 

(X.) Q. HORATII FLACCI POEMATA EXCERPTA 

With Introduction, English Notes, &c. In one handsome 18mo. volume of 
312 pages ; price 60 cents. 

(XI.) ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMjMAR AND EXER- 

CISBSa— In one handsome ISmo. volume, of 235 pages* price 50 cenU. 

(XII.) LATIN READING AND EXERCISE BOOK. ^ 

In one handsome 18mo. volume, {pr^aring.) 

(XIII.) A COMPLETE SCHOOL CLASSICAL DICTION- 

ART«— In one large and handsome l8mo. volume, {jpreparing.) 

The numerous advantages which this series possesses ffave secured for it 
the unqualified approbation of almost every one to whom it has been sub- 
mitted. From among several hundred recommendations, with which they 
have been favored, the publishers present a few from the following eminent 
scholars and practical teachers. 



mt atlas— in understandiui^ Uie KeogTaphical 
ction of notes is jadidoas ; uT'I the wluda 
it to the notice oflhose who wisu . "^ become 



Selmut? and Zumpt's Classical Series— Continued^ 

f^-vm. i*Ror. J. F. Richardson, Madhon University, Oct 37, 1849. 
I gave the Grammar at once a very careful examination, and hare no beaitatioB is 
mymg that, for the use of school and college classes, I cousider the work superior to any 
oUier Latin Grammar in our language with which I am acquainted. I hare already 
directei! one of my classes to purchase copies of it. I shall also introdace in the or ~ 
•f the year your edition of yii]gil and probably also that of Cesar, both of which 1 1 
Is acy otheA as text books for our classes. 

Fnm Prof. J. J. Owen, Fret Academy^ J^ftvo Terk^ jtvg. 31, 1849. 

I am highly pleased with your excellent publications of the above series, and as an evi- 
r €moi« of die estication in which I hold tnem, on my recommendation, year Virpl haa* 
iivni adopted as a text-book in the Free Academy in this city. I shall be happy to com* 
■ttud your series to all vrilii. whom I may have any influence. 

JiVom Prof. J. B. Budson, Oberlin College, O., Oct. 12, 1850. 
I have examined the series of Elementary Classics published by Lea & Blanchaid, and 
take great pleasure in saying that I regard them as admirably adapted to secure the ofaaect 
proposed. The text is a highly approved one and the typography has been rarely axoelled 
m works of this sort for clearness and beauty. I have detected fewer mistakes in tha 
printing and pun^^tuation of these books than in almost any works of a similar character 
that I have seen. The maps too are a great help— an indispensMurle one indeed to the 
great majority of students who have no ancient atlas— in " * " '^ " ~ "*^ *^ ' " 

allusions contained in the text. The selection 
design and execution of the series commend ' 
independent and self-relying scliolars. 

MiVvm Prof. J. Packard, Theological Seminary, Fairfax county, Firginia, 
JlfarcA32. 1850. 
The size of the volume, the beauty and correctness of the text, and the judiciou 
totes, not 4>o copious to supersede the industry of the pupil, seem to me to leave nothing 
vo be d<wirBd. I doubt not your enterprise will be rewarded by your editions taking the 
place of others now in use. to which there are many objections, and I will do what ia ma 
uea to promote their circulation. 

From Prof. J. S. Bonsall, Frederick College, Mi., March 18, 1850. 
Having used the first three volumes 6f the series for more than a year, I am frea ta 
say, that I prefer them to any school editions of the same authors with which I am 
aoqaainted. 

From Prop. J. Forsyth, College qf AVto Jersey, March 19, 1850. 
I am happy in being able to say that every successive volume has confirmed me in tha 
Judgment formed on those first issued, and renews my delight that you have resolved to 
place the vfhole of this admirable series of classical authors witliiu the reach o; k'rt'tk. 
can students. The Grammar is already in use in this college; and I sha'l coiX»lj 
raoommend our stodwits to procure your edititHis of such authors as we read. 

From T. J. Sawyer, Esq., Clinton Liberal Institute, March 28, 1850. 
We have paid them the compliment of making them our text-books and introdudag 
them at once into this institute. In size and price, in design and execution, they seem 
to me better fitted for schools of this class than any others that have fallen under my 
observation. A neat and accurate text, and brief, but explicit notes, constitute the prin- 
cipal characteristics of a good classical scliool book. To^se distinguish your series, and 
five them a claim to general diifusion. 

From the Rev. J. J. Smyth, A. M., Sussex Court House, Va., April 6, 1850. 

While at the head of the PetertW^r Classical Institute, I introduced your Cnsar, Virgi 
rA Sallnst, asneing in nof judgmeut ;|«c best school editions of these works thati hajF* 
aera. Since I have been in my present pastoral charge, I have been the means of having 
the Cassar and Sallust introduced into two schools in this county. These works are a 
happy medium bet^^V^n the mere text and the overloaded annotations which rendei 
aame editions but the clandestine refuge of idle school-boys. 

FVvm President Manly, University of Alabama, March 29, 1850. 
So far as I may bo consulted, or huve influence, I shall seek to recommend tha aaa al 
Ikit well-etf ited and cheap series, in all the preparatory schools of our regioa. 

8 



Selimitz and Zampt's Classical Scries— Continued* 

From A. W. Pikb, Esq., Kennebunk, Me., December 14. 1849. 
I haire examined with much care and high satisraction, the first five volames of yvU 
•dJUon of Drs. Schmitz and Zurapt's chissical series. The plan and execution ot the oeTM 
are excellent. The notes appended to the several authoi-s evince fully the sound judg- 
ment and accurate criticism of the learned editors. They are sufficiently copious to mec« 
tile toaii/« of the student, without, at the same time, by their fulness, encouraging hahittr 
•f indolence f have, for more than thirty years, been constantly enxaged in teaching 
the classics, and 1 have not seen any edition of the Latin authors, usually read in oar 
academies, which I could commend so confidently, as the one you are publislung. 

.FVtm E. Everett, Esq., Jfew Orleane, December 14, 1849. 
All these publications are valuable acquisitions to our classical and school libnriea. 1 
am particularly pleased with the Virgil ; the notes are a store of learning ; they Airniali 
the student with such hints on the manners and customs of the Romans as cannot fail la 
serve as important aids to the study of Roman history, at the same time that they throw 
new light on the text of the great poet. They seem to me to be model notes : they ara 
Dsitber so copious %s to enable the student to dispense with the exercise of judgmeat and 
taste, nor so meagre as to leave difficult passages unexplained. 

fVwr* Vhokas Chase, Esq., Cambridge, Mass., September 38, 1849. 
I take greul pleasure in recommending the various volumes of Schmitz and Zumpt^ 
Classical Series, which have appeared in this country, as admirably adapted for the use 
of schools. The character of the editors is a guarantee of the accuracv of the text and 
the correctness of the annotations. The notes are prepared with careful scholarship and 
nice discrimination, and the amount of information given on historical and grammatical 
points is sufficient to satisfy the wants of the learner, while it is not so great as to be 
prejudicial to his habits of study. We have introduced the editions of Cesar and of Vir 
ti, comprised in this series, into the High School in this city. 

From R. B. Tschudi, Esq., Mbrfolk Academy, May 31, 1849. 
I received the fourth volume of your classical series and take great pleasure in inform* 
tog you thev have been the text-books recommended in this school since their first ap- 
pearance. I have found the text and typographioel execution equal, and in manv respects 
superior to any other editions that I have seen. But their cheapness is destined to maka 
them take the place of all other school editions. Of course.it will take time to assume 
the place of works already in use, but I believe fully, atr no distant day these will be tha 
sole editions m general use. 

Firom A. Morse, Esq., MHntucket Higk School, July 30, 1849. 

After a somewhat minute examination of the same, in which I have compared tham, 

line by line, with other editions, edited by difierent gentlemen, which my classes are now 

reading, I have no hesitation in giving to the series, edited by Drs. Schmitz and Zompt, 

a decided preference to any with which I am acquainted. 

From R. H. Bax.l, Esq., Northumberland Academy, November 38, 1849. 
This edition of the classics, so far, I greatly prefer to any other I have seen, for the naa 
of schools. It combines the advantages of textual correctness, cheapness, and pre-emi- 
nent abilitjr in the annotations, three things especially desirable in school books. I hava 
adopted tliis series, as far as issued, to the exclusion of all others. 

Ftom the Rev. £. A. DALRTMrLs. Episcopal High School qf Firginia, Jflfvtm 
ber 37, 1849. 
I have examined them with some care, and have pleasnre in stating that they am 
fudiciously and carefully prepared for the use of schools and colleges. The notes are U 
the point, and what notes to classical authora should be, not so full as to amount to 
translation of the text, or so meagre as to give no satisfivctory information to the stadec •. 
As the beet evidence of my approval, I would state that it is my purpose to introdwss 
them, as occasion may arise, into the institution under my direction. 

J^M Z. D. T. KxNOSLBT, Esq., West Point, JiT. T., Nivember 6, 1848. 
I am very much pleased with the Caosar and V'ltgil, and presume I shall be equallj aa 
with the Sallust. I shall adopt these Latin books for my school. 

From Prof. A. F. Ross, Bethany College, Virginia, December 7, 1848. 

My opinion of the Cesar you have already had expressed, and I will only add that my 

interest in the completion of the series has been enhanced by the volumes which joa 

have fonvaidnd me. I shall recommend them for adoption as the standard MHina In this 

i 



Sekmitz and Ziimpt's Classical Series— ContinnttdL 

From J. 8. Boxball, Esq., Frederick CoUege, ML, F^. 5, 1849. • 
I hare examined them, and find them on all points inhat the reputation of the em 

■diton led me to expect Trom them, and what they design the books to be. 
I know not that 1 can give you a better proof of the estimation in which I hold th 

'Jnn by simply saying that I am alrea<ly uswg Caesar and Virgil of the seriea is 

•od esKpect very soon to iatroduoe Sallast. 

From Prof. N. L. Li)id81.bt, Cumberland Vhiversitf, TTenn,^ Jfyv, 33, 164B. 

I am very favourably impresced with the merits of Schmitz and Zumpt's classical seiim 
4o far as my engagements have permitted me to examine the ** Virgil" and " SaUost," 1 
m induced to believe that they are superior to the other editions in common use. 

1 shall take pleasure in recommenUiug them to teachers and students in this vidnil^. 

From Prof. Gesss r Harrison, University qf Virginia^ M\n>. 3, 1848. 
I very decidedly approve of the plan of publishing cheap editions of the claasica, ivitt 
taiief notes, for the o^e of schools, and shall recommend th» edition to my firieada, as soil" 
id>le for this ohject. 



Fi'om Prof. W. a Tyler, Jimkerst College^ Mass,^ Dee. 35, I84& 
The notes are pertinent and pithy, as well as accurate and learned, and contrast !• 
treat advantage with some whose chief reoommendatioa is, that the/ are designod t» 
atone for the indolence of the student by the supererogotoiy works of the editor. 

From John S. Hart, LL.D., Central High School, Philadelphia, Dee. 14, 184& 
I have examined, with much satisfaction^your editions of Vii^l and Sallost, being can* 
tiouations of your reprint of Schmiiz and Zumpt's classical series, and take pleasure ia 
renewing the reconmiendation wliich I gave to the plan of the series on the appearanoe 
of Caesar, The notes are admirably adapted to the precise wants of the learner, giving in 
•mall space all the neoessaiy facilities, without superseding the neoeaaity of diligent and 
accurate study. 

IVvm C. W. Everest, Esq., Rectory School, Hamden, CL, Dec. 7, 1848. 
From the brief examination I have been able to give them, I feel very much pleated 
with them, both as regards the execution of your own part of the plan, and also that of 
four able editors. Such text-books are much needed. Instead of them, we have bees 
Bundated with editions, too often wretchedly printed, and more frequently ruined Iqr a 
■aultiplic^y of notes. Accept my thanks for your kindness in sending me the works, and 
lie sure 1 shall be happy to adopt them as text-books in my school. 

From Wm. B. Potts, Ormgeburg, Pa., J^ov. 38, 184a 
1 have devoted sufficient time to the examination of your editions of GaMmr, yir^ and 
fiflllust, to enable me to form an estimate of their respective merits. I do not hesitate to 
say that the uniformity and cheapness of the works, with the notes of the learned editorp^ 
anmciently illustrative of the style and seotiments of the authors, and yet not so volumi- 
noos as to obviate the necessity of careful study uo the part of the student, must recom* 
mend them to the favourable consideration of those engaged in teaching this interesting 
wanch of literature. We sliail certainly adopt this series m the academy. 

From Wm. Garmete. Esq., Mn/olk, Fa., Mm. 30, 184a 

I return you my thanks for the copies of Virgil and Sallust sent to me. The professor 

of langnams iu the Norfolk academy has introduced Uiem ia this school, and we tUak 

tbay will be used in all schaols, as soon as known to them. I shall recommend thsaa to 

all the teachers of my acquaintance. 

From Wii. Dennis, Esq.. Wilmington, DeL, Mm. 11, 184a 
I have received the Caesar and Virgil of the classical senes now in course of publloatiM 

£f0U, and have for some time been using the Caesar with a class. I am satisfied tlun 
mo are better school editions of thaw authors than any others that I have ever aeea. 

From 6. W. Meeker, Esq., Chicago, III., Jan. 17, 1849. 
I shall be happy to recommend them as the best and most accurate editions of tna 
wjtkB I hare ever seen. 

6 



BLANCH ARD AND LEa's PUBLICATIONS. 

Schmitz and Znmpt's Classical Serie8--Contiiined. 

IVmr Prof. A. S. Packard, Bowdoin College^ Brunstoiek^ JIfe., Marek 8, 1849. 

I cannot refrain longer from oommunicating to you the highly favourable imprenioi 
which they have made upon me. I see nothing to aesire in the general stjrle -of thef 
iditioD*. 1 know of no others, which for neatness and cheapness, and sufficient helps fx 
me student, surpass them. I am exceedingly pleased with the good taste, clear and \m 
else statements, and sound scholarship, which distinguish the uotes. As school ciassica, I 
regard them as models. 

JFVom Prof. J. Forsyth, Jr. College ef Jf. J., Princeton, Feb. 7, 1849. 
1 nm happy to say that in my judgment the testimonials to the excellence of the series 
tbA. you have already received are fully deserved. The cheapness and convenir^t fbrn» 
tff these volumes, and especially the chanicter of the noies, make them precisely the kintf 
•f text book which I should put into the hand of the young classical student. I shall *.. . 
commend the students of this college to procure your edition of "iiuch of the Latin authors 
as we ai9 accustomed to read. You have my best wishes for your success in your pr^iw 
worthy crterpriae. 

From TKor. M. L. Stobver, Penn. College, Oettyehurg, Pa., Jan. , 1849. 
The accurat'v of the tei^ and the judiciousness of the notes, as well as the cheapnen 
of the volumes, render this edition of the classics most deserving of public attention. 

JVfM N. Bishop, Esq., Supt. tff Public Schools, and Principal qfHigh School, Pro' 
videnee, R. /., JVbv. 29, 1848. 

I have had the honour of receiving the three first volumes of your ** Classical Seri<9t 
I am much pleased with the size of the books, and their cheapness ; the correctness of tb 
text, and the character of the notes. I mean, of course, the comparative correctness <k 
the text, as perfect accuracy is rarely attained among us, even in our own language, much 
leas in that of others. I shall take pleasure in recommending your ** Classical Series'* to 
all the schools in the vicinity of this city, and shall iniroduce thera into the Classical De- 
partments of our High iSchool at the earliest opportunity for cnanges in text-books. 

From Prop. John Wheeler, Asbury University, Greencastle, la., Dec. 8, 1848. 
As far ns I have examined, I am well plessed with them. The notes appear to be what 
they ought, explanations of difficult passage's, and not extended translations, so common 
Koa so detrimental to clanical attainment. The modest remarks of the editors on dis- 
puted passages are worthy of notice and imi ation. in these remarks, I refer principal!/ 
to the edition of Virgil, which I have examxn ^1 more than the others, and which I const 
der fisir superior to any other edition extant Hx our country, llie cheapness of the series 
is a valuable consideration; and the pub^isL >b deserve and doubtless will receive a bar* 
vest of thanks from many a student who. ii<«dUect and desire of knowledge are superior 

to his purse. 

FYom A. Campbell, President ^Bethany College, Fa., JVbv. 23, 1848. 



I have just glanced, with much pleasure, over your edition of Virgil, being the a 
volume 01 Schmitz and Zumpt's Classical Series. 

This is just the thing I have long desired to see — a neat, handsome, correct, and ch«ap 
edition of the Latin Classics, relieved from the extraneous and unwieldy lore of prosLng 
doctors. The addenda or notes in the margin of this handsome volume are just such ua 
the student needs. The series will doubtless meet with very general favour from all 
teachers and learners, because of its clear, accurate, and beautiful typography, its general 
ifooi taste, its cheapness, and its judicious adaptation to the genius and wants of the age. 

fVwn Charles Wheeler, Pres. qf Rector College, Taylor CTy., Va., Dec. 1, 184& 
Tha neatness and beauty, and, as iar as I have examined, the correctness of execution, 
together with the lucid arrangement of the notes, must, I think, commend your edition! 
to public natronage. I am delighted to see YirgU, my favourite poet, so handsomely exe 
ented. I have recommended your series to our students, as I esteem them worthy of a 
det«ded preference. 



From Christopher Moroaw, Esq. Sup. Com. Schools, Mhany, A*. K, July 27, 1849. 
The high character of the gentlemen who superintend the publication, fc deep and 
varied erudition, is a sufficient guarantee for the correctness of the text. The briefnotea 
are suegestive, rather than translative, and much better than the labored expositions 
which carry the student along, instead of pointing out the way. The cheapness and con- 
venient si2,e of the books, to toy nothing of their literary merit, cannot fail to bring \\yem 
«ito general use. ^ 



BLANCBARD AND LBA'is .UllLICATiOllS. 

fiekmitz and Znmpt's Classical Series— dontinood* 

fVMR Pitor. JoHJf WiLSOH, PT€p. Dep, DieUnson College^ CarU$li, D«e. 8, Iff^il 

I bava examined the three volames with coDsiderable care, and can give them iQf n^ 
fvalified approbation. The plan is judicious, and the execution worthy of all praiaa. T*% 
■otea comprise all that a student needs, and all that he should hare ; and their posttaw 
■t th« foot ai the page is just what it should be. 



From Prop. E. £. Wilet, Emory and Henry College, Fa., Mbv. 30, 1848L 
From the cursory exammation given them, I must say that I have been highly gntiMd, 
Such a series as you propose givmg to the public, is certainly a great desideratnm. Ujv 
elassical text-books have heretofore been rendered entirely too expensive, by th« oost^ 
dresses in which they have appeared, and by the extensive display of notes appended; 
oaiqr of which, though learaetl, are of little worth to the student in elucidating the tesL 
It will afRird me pleasure to introduce into my department such books of your seiiea m 
may be in our course. 

.FVom B. H. Taylor, Esq., Andovor, Mtue., Oct. 30, 184a 

The notes seem to me veiy accurate, and are not so numerous as to do for the atndMI 

what he ought to do for himsei£ I can with safety, therefore, recommend it to my popila ' 

IVsm Prof. M. M. Cakpbbll, Principal tf the Orammar School, huUana Uni- 

vereity, JWw. 6, 1848. 

I like the plan of your series. I feel sure it will succeed, and thus displace some of tlM 

learned lumber of our schools. The notes, short, nlain, and apposite, are placed where 

they ought to be, and furnish the learner just about help enough. 

f)rom Pmup Lzhdsu^, D. D., Free, of the University rf J^aehcillo, JVbo.37, 1848. 
The classical series, edited by Drs. Schmitz and Zumpt, has already acquired a high 
and wefi-merited reputation on both sides of the Atlantic. I have carefully ^«mi}iMMi 
your editions of Ceesar and Virgil. I think them admirable text-books for schools, and 
preferable to all others. I shall avail myself of e^ery suitable occasion to recommend 

From B. Sanforo, Esq., Bridgewater, Maee, Jan. 17, 1849. 

1 have examined, with considerable care, both the Cecsar and the Virgil, and am much 
pleased with the plan and execution of the series thus far. I am particularly gratified 
with the propriety and judgment displayed by the editors in the preparation of the notes: 
avoiding, as I think, the prolixity and profuseness of some of our classical works, and. at 
the same time, the barrenness and deficiency of others ; nving a body of annotatiofis 
better suited to aid the teacher in imparting a knowledge of the language, than is to ba 
found in any edition heretofore in use. 

From Prof. Sturobss, Hanover College, Indiana, Dee. 30, 1848. 

The mere name of the editors is a sufiicient and most ampie guarantee of tne aocunMsy 
of the text, the judicious choice of various readings, and the conformity of those adopbad 
to th» latest investigations of MSS.,aad the results of the most enlightened criticism. 
The notes I have not examined very carefully, exceot those of the Virril. They are ad- 
aurable, extremely condensed, and conveying a gi >at deal of roost vamable onticiam ji 
Um briefest possible way. They are paruculorly valuable for their aasthelical remark^ 
mad the freouent references to parallel passages in the same author. The preliminaiy 
Vfo is excellent, and of great value to the student. Th6 Sallust appt-nrs to be of the saoM 
neral character, and the notes to furnish just such help as the diligent student really 
'-'~. I think that in bringing out such a course at a cheap rate you are conferring a 
boon on the country, and additional honour on your press, already •<> distinguished 
the vaiue of its issues. 

Awn Bbv. Robt. ALI.TH, Prooidenee Conference Sominary, A i., Dee, 35, 184a 

I am much pleased with the general character of these works. The text in ita genenj 
AarMter is highly satisftctory, the notes are really illuttrative, and admirably calculated 
to aasisi the student m acquiring a knowledge of the matter in the text, the manners and 
Mstoms of the Umelfand the history and characters of the aotors in the scenes. I'ha 
tarpograptay and external appearance of the works are such as please the eye and improrw 
tbe taste. Yon certainly deserve encouragement, and we shall do what lies in oar ponw 
kt extend the circulaiion of the works. _ 

7 
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KALTSCHMIDFS LATIN DJCTIONARY FOB SCHOOLS. 

A SOHOOL nOTIONART OF THE LATIN LAlTaUAaB, 

m TWO PARTS, LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGUSH-LATIN. 

B7 DR. KALTSCHMIOT. 

fanniag ona larg« royal ISmo. yolnme of 850 pafes, doselj printed in danble oolamu 

and atrongly bound.--PTice,'tl 2&. 

M»Oy Part I. Latin -EngliBh, in one handsome volume, strongly boand, of 

nearly 500 pages.— Price, 90 cts. 

Part a. Engbsh-Latin, nearly 400 pages, bound to match.~Prioe, 76 eta. 

While several valuable and copious Latin Lexicons have within a few 
years been published in this country, a want has long been felt and acknow* 
bdged of a good School Dictionary, which Within reasonable compass and 
at a moderate price should present to the student all the information requisite 
for his purposes, as elucidated by the most recent investigations, and at the 
' wme time unincumbered with erudition useful only to the advanced scholar, 
and increasing the size and cost of the work beyond the reach of a large por- 
tion of the community. It is with this view especially that the present work 
has been prepared, and the names of its distinguished authors are a sufficient 
guarantee that this intention has b en skilfully and accurately carried out. 

The present volume has been compiled by Dr. Kaltschmidt, the well-known 
German Lexicographer, from the best Latin Dictionaries now in use through* 
out Europe, and has been carefully revised by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. Learned 
discussions and disquisitions could not be introduced, as incompatible with 
the objects for which the Dictionary is intended, and because they would have 
■welled considerably the bulk of the vobime. On the other band, it has been 
tliought advisable to give, as fhr as possible, the etymology of each word, not 
only tracing it to its I^atin or Greek root, but to roots or kindred forms of 
words occurring in the cognate languages of the great Indo-Germanic family 
This feature, "vhich distinguishes the present Dictionary from all others, can- 
not fail to awaken the learner to the interesting fact of the radical identity of 
many apparently heterogeneous languages, and prepare him at an early stage 
for the delightful study of comparative philology. 

The aim of the publishers has been to carry out the author's views as far as 
possible by the form and arrangement of the volume. The type, though clear 
and well printed, is small, and the size of the page such as to present an im 
mense amount of matter in the compass of a single handsome 18mo. volume, 
(hrnished at a price far below what is usual with such works, and thus placing 
within the reach of the poorest student a neat, convenient, and complete 
Lexicon, embodying the investigations ofthe most distinguished scholars of 
the age. 

UNIFORM WITH SCHMITZ ftZU MPT' S CLASSICAL SERIES. 
THE OLASSIOAL MANUAL. 

▲M BPITOMK OF AIIGXEIIT GBOGRAPHT, ORBSK AND ROHAN KTTHOLOOT, 
ANTIQDITIBS, AND CHRONOLOOT. 

Clilelly Intended for the Use of Schools* 

COMPILED BY JAMES 8. S. BAIRD, T.C.D., &c. 
In one handsome 18mo. volume, of about 175 pages 

fhe want has lonfr been felt and acknowledged of an epitome, presenting in a mod^ 
rate apace and at a low price, such iuformation as in necessary for the proper ooropre- 
bension and appreciation of the classical authors most oommonipread in our schools, 
llie object of the present volume is to supply this want, by afibrding in the most con- 
densed form, and in such a manner as to admit of its being thoroughly mastered and 
retained, all the information respecting classical antiquity which is requisite for the 
earlier stages of study. 
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PfiEFACE. 



The Introdiietory Grammar of tbe Latin langaage here offered to the 
pnblie, is essentially an abridgment of the Latin Grammar wbioh 
forms .part of tbe present series of Latin scbool-books, and is intended 
to be put into tbe bands of beginnern, wbose object ia, in tbe first 
instance, to become acquainted only witb tbe principal and leading 
features of tbe language. To tbose wbo wisb to proneonte tbeir 
studies fhrtber, it may serre an an introduction to tbe larger Grammar; 
wbile tbose learners wbo do not intend to enter more deeply into 
tbe study of tbe Latin language, will find in tbe present little work 
all that is essential for practical purposes. Tbe work, tberefore, 
claims a place among the Elementary Grammars commonly known 
under tbe name of Rudiments of tbe Latin Language ; but it is hoped 
that it will be fbund to place tbe laws of tbe language before the 
learner in a more correct form than is done in many Rudiments wbioh 
are still used in our schools, and in which incorrect statements, gram- 
matical fictions, and un philosophical definitions, are met with oftener 
than could be desired in books of which tbe substance is impressed 
upon tbe memory of tbe young, and which thus hare a strong 
tendency to perpetuate error, and obstruct tbe progress of accurate 
knowledge. 

As the book necessarily contains information on many points which 
the pupil may dispense witb at the beginning of bis career, but which, 
after baying mastered the first elements, it will be useful and interest- 
ing to know, tbe parts which are thought more essential than others 
are printed in larger type, and are meant to be committed to memory. 
Tbe parts printed in small type may at first be omitted ; but after a 
UtUe time, and especially when the pupil is revising what he had 

m 
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learned before, thej ought to form eubjeots of explanation and dis- 
oossion for the teacher, no as to extend the knowledge of the pnpily 
and establish it on a rational basis. 

The number of examples illustrating the various rules might easily 
have been made more numerous ; but as this Introductory Grammar is 
accompanied by a book of Exercises, beginning with the first elements 
of the language, it has been thought unnecessary to increase its size 
by such additions. 

The rules of gender and quantity, which are generally treated of 
separately in elementary grammars, have been given in connection 
with the inflections, and certain general principles only are laid down 
in separate sections at the beginning of the work, because without 
some general rules of this kind the beginner will not be able even to 
read and pronounce a Latin word or preposition correctiy. 

luB. 
BUHBUMH, Dtomlbetf 1861. 
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ALFHABET AND OKTHOOIUPHY. 

1. The Latin alphabet consists of twenty-five letters — 
namely, a, 6, c, d, «, /, g, h hj* h I, w, n, o, p, q, r, *, t, w, v, 
X, y, z. Of these, six are yowels — a, e,iy o,u, and y; and the 
remaining seventeen are consonants. 

In writiug, the Romans represented the two sonnds of % and J hj % 
only; and those of u and v by o only. 

2. There are five diphthongs — ^namely, ae, oe, cm, et, and eu. 

Of these, the first three frequently oecur ; bat ei is found only in a 
few mteijections — ^such as hex, eia, oiei; and eu only in heu, Aetic, eheu; 
in oeu, aeu, and neu; and in neuter and netUiquam, 0% is found only in 
oiei; and ui occurs only in the interjection hui, and in the datives huic 
and eui. 

The consonants were probably pronounced uniformly by the Romans 
in every position. Accordingly, e was sounded as A;, though we pro- 
nounce it as c before «, t, y, ae, and oe. In like manner t was pronounced 
as pure (, though we now pronounce it as eh when it precedes t followed 
by another vowel — aBjtutitiaj which we pronounce jtM-tisV-i-o. 

3. The consonants are divided into two classes — namely, 
mutes, 6, c, d,f, k,p, g, t, v; and liquids, I, m, n, r. Besides 
these, there are the guttural and the dental aspirates h and s; 
and the double consonants x and z; x being composed of A;, c, 
or ff and s, and z of d and «, yet it is pronounced as s soft. 

Q occurs only before the vowel u, the two being pronounced as kw, 
though the Romans gave the combination the sound oL k alone. 

4. "When a word ending with a vowel is immediately followed 
bv another beginning with a vowel, there is felt an inconve- 
nience in pronunciation, which is called hidtits. To avoid this, 
in reading poetry, the final vowel sound is omitted. 

Thus in verse, by «/»»i'o», Sapere attde is pronounced Sapei^ aude; 
Dardanidae e muriSf Dardanid* e muria, Ac. 

(13) 
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The same elision takes place in poetry when the second word begins 
with a rowel or h and the first ends in m — thus tnuUum tile is read 
mulf ille. 

Capital letters, though generally employed by the Romans until a late 
period, are now used only as initiaU, — 1. In proper names, and adjec- 
tives derived from them ; 2. At the beginning of a sentence ; and 3. At 
the beginning of a verse. 

When two vowels, which under ordinary circumstances form a 
diphthong, are to be pronounced separately, the second is marked with 
diaer €9X9 (") — ea poUta, a poet; aer, air. 

As a sign of punctuation, the Romans used the full stop only ; but in 
modem editions of the Latin classics the same signs are employed as in 
our own language. 

QUANTITY AND ACCENTITATION OF SYLLABLES. 

6. A syllable may consist of a single vowel op a diphthong, 
or of a combination of one or more consonants with one vowel 
or diphthong — as t, so ; e-go^ I ; au-ster, south-wind. 

6. Syllables are either long or short, only a few being of a 
doubtful nature, or sometimes lone and sometimes short. 

The length of a syllable depends upon the vowel which it 
contains. A long syllable should be dwelt upon about twice as 
long as a short one ; hence two short vowels when united in a 
diphthong make one lone sound. 

A long svUable is marked by a horizontal line (") above its 
vowel ; a short syllable by an under-curve C) ; and a doubtful 
syllable by the union of these two (^) — ^as ^cwnia, homd, 

7. A svllable may be long by nature (that is, by the natural 
length of its vowel) or by position (that is, when its vowel is 
followed by two or more consonants.) Thus sol and tradit 
have and a long by nature, while fax and amahUnt have a 
and u long by position. 

8. All syllables containing a diphthong or a vowel which 
has arisen from a contraction of two others are long — as ffSdes^ 
a house; IdiUSy praise; coelum, heaven; cogo (contracted for 
cddgo)y I compel ; mcUo (for mdgSvolo), I will rather ; junior 
(for jUv^nior) , younger. 

9. One vowel immediately fbUowed by another in the same 
word is short — ^as dihis, a god ; pius, dutiful. 

The breathing h in such cases does not affect the length of a 
syllable — as trdho, I draw; veho, I drive. 

10. The vowels of radical syllables retain their natural 
quantity in derivative and compound words, even when the 
radical vowel is changed into another — as mater, mdtemus; 
pater, pdtemtLS ; dmo, amor, dmiats, dmicitia^ immicitia; eddo, 
tncido; cdSdo, incido. 
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11. Monosyllabic words ending in a vowol are long — as mi, 
tS, tu; but the enclitic particles qui, vi, si, ni, U (to^^), p9€ 
(reap*^), and p<^ Jsuop^/), are exceptions. 

12. Monosyllabic substantiyes ending in a consonant are 
long — as soly sun; v&r, spring; j^wr, thief; jus, law; but all 
other monosyllabic words ending in a consonant are short — as 
M, it, nic, in, dd, quid, sid, quU, gudt 

The qnantitj of the final syllables in words of more than one 
syllable may bo found in the chapters on DecUtuion, Conjugation, and 
derivation. 

13. A syllable naturally short may become lone by its yowel 
being followed by two or more consonants, whether these 
belong to the same word or to two different words — as anuh 
bUrU, fax, ddntia, inferrStque, passus sum. 

The simple consonant / alone makes the preceding yowel long — as 
mdjor, ijtu, J was probably, like x and », prononnced as a doable 
consonant by the Romans. 

14. One syllable in eyery word is accented, or pronounced 
more emphatically than the rest. This accent may be marked 
by either the acute (^) or the circumflex (^), but neither of 
these is now used in writing or printing Latin. 

Enclitics, and prepositions when placed before the cases which they 
goyern, haye no independent accent — as paterque, tute, per Urbem, 
propter mdenia. 
In dieet/llahlet, the accent is on the pennltima — as B^rnd, h^mS, lictUe, 
In words of three or more syllables the accent is on the pennltimsy 
if the ultima be long; but if it be short, the accent falls on the ante- 
pennltima, or last syllable bat two — as E^mdnOi, Bdmdnoe, MSteUUe, 
mdribUe, edrminlbiie. 



CLASSES OF WORDS, OR FARTS OF SPEECH. 

15. The words of the Latin language are arranged in nino 
classes — namely, SuhstaiUive, Adjective, Pronoun, Numeral^ 
Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction, and Interjection. 

16. The first four classes may be comprehended imder the 
common appellation of Nouns. With the exception of some 
of the numerals, these are subject to inflection, which is called 
declension. The yerb also is subject to inflection, called cor^Uf 
gation. But the remaining four classes, with some of the 
numerals, are not affected by inflection. 

Comparison, which affects the terminations of ac^'eotiyes and adyerb% 
is another kind of inflection. 
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17. Declension, conjugation, and comparison consist chiefly 
in change of termination — as p<xter, a father ; pains domus, a 
father's house ; colo^ I worship ; coZuisti Deum, thou hast served 
God : aUuSf high ; aUior, higher ; aUissimuSf highest. 

The various relations indicated by this change are expressed by sepa- 
rate words in languages which are destitute of inflections, or possess too 
few to mark those relations. 

The Latin language has no article ; hence in translating it into other 
iODgues the context most be the guide for supplying this word. 

SUBSTANTITE AND ITS OENDXRS. 

18. A substantive is the name of a distinct and independent 
existence, whether real or ideal — as mensa, a table; liber, a 
book; Julius f Julius; virtus, valour; ^W<i7ta, justice. 

19. All substantives are either generic terms or proper 
names — thus equus, a horse, is a generic term; and Roma, 
Rome, is a proper name. 

Generic terme are names applied to whole classes of persons or things 
which have in common certain qualities nnd peculiarities ; and proper 
namee are appellations given to individuals, mostly without any regard 
to qualities or peculiarities. 

20. All substantives are designations either of living beings 
or of things ; and as living beings are either male or female, 
their names in language are either masculine or feminine. 
Hence the names of things naturally destitute of sex should be 
neuter — ^that is, of neither gender ; but the Latin langui^, as 
well as those most nearly ^lied to it, assigns the masculme or 
feminine gender even to names of things. 

The gender of Latin substantives may be ascertained partly from 
their meaning, and partly from certain terminations which have been 
appropriated to certain genders. 

It is important to know the genders of Latin substantives, since 
adjectives, pronouns, and numerals, when united to the substantive, 
accommodate themselves to it by assuming a termination corresponding 
with the gender of the substantive — as pater (onus, a good father; 
JUia bonx, a good daughter; ^ummum bonvu, the chief good. 

21. Names of males, rivers, winds, and mtmGis are masculine, 
whatever their terminations may be — as vir, a man ; scriba, a 
scribe ; poeta, a poet ; aries, a ram ; iauriis, a bull ; Tiberis, 
the Tiber; Sequdna, the Seine; Auster, south wind ; Januarius^ 
January. 

92. Names of females, whatever be their terminations, are 
feminine — ssfemina, a woman ; ttxor, a wife ; saror, a sister; 
socrus, a mother-in-law. 
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Host of the names octrees, towns, countries, islands, vadpr^ 
eUms stones, are likewise ycmtntne — as cedrus, a cedar; pinust 
a pine-tree ; Tyrus, Tyre ; smarctgdus, emerald. 

23. Indeclinable substantives, the names of the letters of ike 
alphabet, and aU words which, without being substantives, are 
used as such (except they refer to persons, as in the case of 
boni, good men), are neuter — ta fas, divine right; aummi, 
gum ; pascha, easter ; sinapi, mustard ; pondo, a pound. 

24. Some substantives denoting persons are used as mascu- 
lines when gender is not necessarily referred to-His hosiis, an 
enemy ; testis, a witness ; civis, a citizen ; parens, a parent. 
But tiiey are used as feminine when directly designating a 
female. 

25. Some substantives receive different terminations accord- 
ing as they designate male or female beings. Thus man^ 
masculine substantives ending in -tor have a feminine termi- 
nation in -trix, and some ending in t^ or any other termination 
have a feminine form in a — ^as victor, a conqueror, and victrix, 
a female conqueror ; coguus, a male cook, and eoqua, a female 
cook ; rex, a king, and re^na, a queen. The same is the case 
with many names of animals — as agnvs, a male lamb, and 
Oigna, a female lamb ; cervus, a stag, and cerva, a hind or doe ; 
equus, a horse, and equa, a mare. 

When the ««x is not intended to be particularly indicated, the 
masculine is preferred, according to a principle recognised in all 
languages. 

DECLENSION OP SUBSTANTIVES. 

26. Declension is a change of termination in nouns to ex- 
press the different relations in which thev stand to other words 
in the- same sentence — as paier, a father ; pain^ domus, a 
father's house, or house of a father ; patri, to a father ; patrE, 
from or by a father. 

CASS. 

27. By change of termination the Latin language indicates 
six great or general relations, and accordingly has six cases — 
namely. Nominative, (xenilive. Dative, Accusative, Vocative, and 
AUative, which are distinguished from each other by appro- 
priate endings. 

1. The Nominative expresses the subject of an assertion — as 
Deus creavit mundum, God created the world; in which 
Deus is the subject or nominative. 
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2. The Cfenitive denotes the author or possessor, or any of the 
relations expressed in English by of — as pateis Jiliay a 
father's daughter ; in which patris is the genitiye, and thas 
expresses the relation of pater i/ofilia, 

3. The Dative expresses the person to whom anything is riven 
or done — ^as pater dai filio librum, the father gives to the son 
a book ; in which filio is the dative. 

4. The Accusative denotes the object in which an action termi- 
nates — thus, in the sentence |9a^ datjilio libritm, librum 
is the accusative or object given. 

5. The Vocative is used in addressing an object — as mater, 
mother I or simply, mother I 

6. The Ablative expresses primarily the source whence any- 
thing proceeds ; out, besides, it expresses a variety of such 
relations as separation, instrumentality, time, j>lace, &c., 
which are indicated in English by the prepositions Jrom, 
hy, with, in, at, &c. 



NUMBER. 

28. A substantive may denote a single individual or many — 
as pater, father ; j^a^rES, fathers. When it denotes one, it is 
said to be in Uie singular number ; and when more than one, 
in the plural.^ 

29. In Latin there are two numbers — ^the Singular and the 
Plural — ^in each of which the noun has the six cases. 

30. There are five modes in which nouns are declined; hence 
there are Five Declensions, Each of these declensions has a 
peculiar termination in the genitive singular — as 



Declensionn. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


TermiDfttionB of tbo ) 
Genitives singalar, j 


-ae. 


-f. 


-fe. 


-^, 


-ei. 



31. Certain features are common to all the declensions — 

1. All neuter nouns have the nominative, accusative, and vocor 
Hve alike, which in the plural end in -a. 

Kenten are found only in the second, third, and fourth declensions. 

2. The accusative of masculine and feminine nouns of all the 
declensions ends in the singular in -m, and in the plural in -«. 

8. The vocative, both singular and plural, is like the nomina- 
tive, except in nouns in ^us of the second declension. 
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4. The genitive plural of all the declensions ends in -urn. 

5. The diUioe and ablative plural are alike in all the de- 
clensions. 

32. The following table exhibits all the case^ndings of the 
five declensions : — 





BINQULAK. 






Ut., 


2(2. 


3(2. 


ith, 5<A. 


Nom.«(2,d»,2«) 


1M, er (nt urn) 


a,«,o,«,c,«,n, 


u« (nt fl) 


fe 


Gen. ae (U) 


f 


«• [r,! 


tU 


H 


DmL ae 


tf 


i 


Mf 


H 


Ace. am (in) 


tttn 


em (im) 


ttm(nta) 


em 


Voo. like Norn. 


i, er (nt «»i) 


like Nom. 


like Nom. 


like Nom. 


AbL «(«) 


J 


iOTi 


a 


i 




PLURAL. 




Norn, ae 


f(nt«) 


«#(nt.«or«'il) 


«• (nt «« 


u 


Gen. drum 


Jruin 


urn or tMM 


uum 


irum 


Dat U 


t^ 


{friM 


%bne or abue 


ibue 


Aco. at 


<;« (nt &) 


like Nom. 


like Nom. 


like Non. 


Voo. like Nom. 


like Norn. 


like Nom. 


like Nom. 


like Nom. 


AbL likeDat 


Uke Dat 


Uke Dat 


like Dat 


like Bat 



33. In order to decline a noun, it is necessary to know the 
genitive, which consists of the stem of the word and the ter- 
mination; the stem remains the same in all the cases, the 
termination being the only part that suffers change. 



FIBST BECIiEKSION. 

34. All noans purely Latin (both adjective and substantive) 
belonging to ihejirat declension, terminate in the nominative 
singular with -a, which becomes -oe in the genitive. 

There are a few Greek words ending in -de, -%, -«•, wbicfa also belong 
to this declension, but are declined somewhat diiferentlj firom genuine 
Latin words. 

35. In this declension the nominative singular and the stem 
are identical. 

Model Examples. 

PLORAL. 

Nom. mensHie, tables. 
Gen. fnens-drum, of tables. 
Dat. mens-xsy to tables. 
Ace. iMns-dSy tables. 
Toe. mcM^ie, tables ! 
AbL mem-ls, from, with, or 
by tables* 



AHGDLAR. 

Nom. mens-dt a table. 
Gen. men9<iey of a table. 
Dat. mewHie, to a table. 
Ace. mens-amt a table. 
Yoc. mens^, table ! 
AbL mens^, from, with, or 
by a table. 
2 
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BXMODLAR. 

Nom. ti-d, a road. 
Gen. viroe, of a road. 
Dat. fyiroef to a road. 
Aco. vi-am, a road. 
Voc. vird, road I 
AbL vird, from, with, or by a 
road. 



FLORAL. 

Nom. viroey roads. 
Gen. pirdrum, of roads. 
Dat. virlSy to roads. 
Ace. virds, roads. 
Voc. viroe, roads 1 
Abl. vi^y from, with, or by 
roads. 



Ezerciieg. 

Penfia, a wing or feather ; epUtola, a letter ; hora, an hour ; 
porta, a gate; victoria, victory; silva, a forest; yw^a, flight; 
uva, a grape. 

All the feminine forms of acyeotiyes and participles ending in a follow 
the first declension. 

The first declension is sometimes called the A declension, becanse the 
termination a, which appears in the nominatiTC, is retained in all the 
other cases, though in some it disappears, being contracted with another 
Towel contained in the termination. 

The dative and ablative plural of feminine nouns in a originally ended 
in dbui, subsequently contracted into u/ but the ancient form has been 
preserved in a few words, to distinguish them from masculines which 
follow the second declension, and make their dative and ablative plural 
in M — as dea (a goddess), Jilia (a daughter), anima (soul), liherta (freed- 
woman), equa (a mare), muto (a mule) ; which makes their dative and 
ablative plural dedbua, ftlidhtu, antmdbua, Ubertdbus, equdbua, muldbtu, 
if the gender be not sufficiently clear from the context 

Greek words terminating in dt, ia, and i, are declined like the follow- 
ing modeld. Many of them are proper names, and have no plural ; but 
those which have a plural form it, like the genuine Latin substantives, 
in -a.' — 



Kom. Aene-dt, 


Kom. Anehi»-e». 


Gen. Aene-a0. 


Gen. Anehit-ae, 


Dat Aene-de, 


Dat Anehii-ae. 


Ace. Aene-aiH ot -an. 


Ace Anehis-in or -am. 


Voc. Aene-d. 


Voc. Anchi9-i or -«. 


Abl. Aene-d. 


Abl. Anchia-e or -d. 



snrouLAA. 
Kom. epxiom-ly an abridgment 
Gen. epitom-i», 
Dat qntom-ae. 
Ace. epUom-in* 
Voc. epitom-i, 
Abl. epitom-i. 



FLUBAL. 

Nom. epitom-ae, abridgments. 

Gen. epitom-drwH. 

Dat epttom-{«. 

Aco. epitom-ds, 

Voc. epitom-ae, 

Abl. epitom-U, 



The following Greek words of this declension are the most eommou 
in Latin : — JSortaa (north wind), Oorgiaa, Midaa, Pythagoratf pktneUa 
(a planet), eometf (a comet), dynaatea (a ruler), tatrapca (a satrap). 
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9opht9te8 (a sophist), anagnottet (a reader), Thernte; and all patron j- 
mics — that is, words derived from the name of a person, ajid denoUnjf 
origin or descent from him; they end in de$ — as Aeneadet, a son or 
descendant of Aeneas ; Pelides, a son or descendant of Pelens ; Pria^ 
midet, a son or descendant of Priam ; Tydidet, a son or descendant of 
Tydeus. Lastly, such words as aloS, the aloe ; eramhef cabbage ; Ctretf 
J)anae, Phoenxce, Penelope, Daphne, 

36. Words of this declension ending in a or ^ are feminine, 
and those in d^ or ^« are masculine. 

Some words in a denoting males are masculine — as auriga (a cha- 
rioteer), collega (a colleague), nauta (a sailor), poSta (a poet), aeriba (a 
scribe), agricola (a husbandman), parricida (a murderer), iucdla (an in- 
habitant), advina (a comer, or one who arrives.) Names of rivers in a 
are masculine, according to the general rule; but Allia, Albula, and 
MatrSna (the Mame), are feminine. Sadria (the Adriatic Bea) is like- 
wise masculine. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 

37. Latin nouns of the second declension (both substantive 
and adjective) terminate with i in the genitive singular. 

38. Masculine nouns of this declension end in -us and -er, 
and neuters in -urn, 

39. Vir (a man), with its compounds, and aatur (full), are 
the only words in -ir and -ur of this declension. 



Model Examples. 



smauLAB. 
Nom. Iwri'^us, the garden. 
Gen. liorlrl, of the garden. 

Bat. Iwriro, to the garden. 
Ace. hori-urriy the garden. 
Voc. liort-i, garden I 
Abl. hort-Oj from, with, or by 
the garden. 



FLUSAL. 

Nom. horH, the gardens. 

Gen. Aor^oTMw, of the gar- 
dens. 

Dat. hori-lSf to the gardens. 

Ace. Twrtrds, the gardens. 

Voc. Jwrt-l, gardens I 

Abl. hortrlSy from, with, or by 
the gardens. 



SDIOUXtAR. 

Nom. ager, a field. 
Gen. agv'l, of a field. 
Dat. agr^f to a field. 
Ace. agr-^m, a field. 
Voc. ager, field ! 
Abl. agr-Oy from, with, or by 
a field. 



PLUKAL. 

Nom. agr-l, fields. 
Gen. agr-orum, of fields. 
Dat. agr-lSy to fields. 
Ace. agr-dSy fields. 
Voc. agr-l, fields ! 
Abl. agr-is, from, with, or by 
fields. 
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tnfOULAIt. 

Norn, jpiwr, the boy. 
(Jen. puer-l, of the boy. 
Dat. puer-Of to the boy. 
Ace. puer^m, the boy. 
Voc. jjwer, boy 1 
Abl. puer<i, from, with, or by 
the boy. 

Nom. mvy the man. 
Gen. vir-i, of the man. 
Dat. mr-o, to the man. 
Ace. vir^niy the man. 
Voc. vir, man I 
Abl. vir-^, from, with, or by 
the man. 

SIZrOULAB. 

Kom. templ^my the temple. 
Gen. templrif of the temple. 



Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 



iemplro, to the temple. 
templ^m, the temple. 
templ^m, temple I 
temple, from, with, or 
by liie temple. 



Nom. jnier-l, the boys. 
Gen. puerorum, of the boys. 
Dat. puer-ls, to the boys. 
Ace. puer^, the bovB. 
Voc. puer-i, boys f 
Abl. j?t*er-w, from,with, orby 
the boys. 

PLVRAL. 

Nom. tnV-l, the men. 
Gen. vir-orunif of the men. 
Dat. vir-is, to the men. 
Ace. vir-5s, the men. 
Voc. vir-ly men 1 
Abl. nr-w, from, with, op by 
the men. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. temple, the temples. 

Gen. templrorum, of the tem- 
ples. 

Dat. templrts, to the temples. 

Ace. Umplrdt the temples. 

Voc. tempTrdy temples I 

Abl. templrts, from, with, or 
by the temples. 



Exercises. 



Agnus, a lamb ; anmis, a year ; digitus, a finger ; dolus, a 
trick ; dominus, a master or owner ; antrum, a cave ; astrum, 
a star ; hdlum, a war ; donum, a gift ; ovum, an egg. 

Respecting the peculiarity in the declension of neuters, see No. 31. 

Most nouns of this declension ending in er, retain e only in the nom- 
inative and vocative like ager, where it is inserted for the purpose of 
facilitating the pronunciation; but in the other cases they omit it 
The following retain e in all the cases : — adulter, an adulterer ; aocer, 
father-in-law; gener, son-in-law; Liber, the god Liber or Bacchus; 
liheri (plur.), children (but libri, books, from liber); vesper, evening; 
the adjectives a»per, rough ; liber, free ; laeer, torn ; miser, miserable ; 
prosper, prosperous ; tener, tender ; and all nouns compounded with fer 
and ger, (from /cro and gero) — as mortifer, deadly; armiger, bearing 
arms ; and lastly, the names of nations — Iber, an Iberian, and Celtiber, 
a Celtiborian, and the Qreek word presbyter, an elder. J)exter, right, 
and Mulciber (a surname of Vulcan), sometimes retain the e in the 
oblique cases, and sometimes drop it. 

The second declension is sometimes called the declension ; for in 
the first place, several cases end in o ; in the second, those which now 
end in um and us, anciently ended in om and os y and lastly, even the 
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oases which now end in » or it seom at one time to have ended in oi 
and ois. The o, therefore, originally appeared in all the case-endings 
of the second declension. 

The following adjectives and prononns, the mascnline and nenter of 
which follow the second, and the feminine the first declension, make 
their genitive in all the three genders in (im, and the dative in f : — 
nntu, one; tolut, alone; totua, all; uUu», any; nullut, none; aliua, 
another; alter, one of two; uter, either; neuter, neither; together with 
the compounds of «ter and alter — such as uterque, each of two; utervie, 
utercunque, uterlihit, whichever of two ; e. g. wiue, gen. uniua, dat. «nf / 
Boltu, gen. eoUue, dat eoli. In all their other cases they follow the 
declensions named above. The % before tu in the genitive is some- 
times shortened; and this is most frequently the case with alter, gen. 
atteriue, 

40. Proper names in ius form their vocative in I — as Mercur 
riuSy voc. Mercuri; Julius, voc. Juli, Among common nouns 
this vocative occurs only infilvus (a son), voc jKi; genius, voc. 
genl; and Feretrius, voc. Feretrl. The word deus (Qod) may 
form the nom., dat., and ablat. plural dei, deis; but it more 
commonly has dii and diis, or the contracted forms di and dis. 

The following words in ue are exceptions to the general rule on the 
genders : — 

1. The names of towns and islands in ue are feminine — as Corinthue, 
Ephetue, Ehodue (See No. 22.) To these must be added the names of 
some countries in tu — ^as Aegyptue, Cheraoneeue, Epirua, Peloponneaue, 
though Canopus is masculine. 

2. The names of trees, and . of certain shrubs and precious stones, 
are feminine; e. g.fagus, beech; fieua, a fig-tree; mahu, an apple-tree; 
pirua, a pear-tree ; pomua, an apple-tree; popttlua, a poplar; ttlmua, elm- 
tree; papyrua, the papyrus plant; juntpertw, juniper; amethyatua, ame- 
thyst See No. 22. 

3. Some Greek words retain the feminine gender which they have 
in Greek — as meihddua, method; periodua, period; atdmua, an atom; 
antiddtua, antidote ; diatectua, dialect; diatngtrua, diameter; diphthongua, 
diphthong; paragraphua, paragraph. 

4. The following words in «« are neuter : — virua, jnioe or poison ; 
vulgua, the common people (is, however, sometimes used as a mascu- 
line ;) pelagua, the sea. 



THIRD DECLENSION. 

41. The third declension is more difficult than either the 
first or second, for in it the nominative is sometimes the same 
as the pure stem, or is the stem with s added (either with or 
without a euphonio e or i), or the stem is altogether disguised 
in the nominative ; so that one of the oblique cases must be 
known in order to distinguish the stem from the termination. 
2* 
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42. All words of the third deolension terminate with -m in 
the genitive case singular. 

The addition of « to the stem for the purpose of forming the nomi- 
native, produces considerable changes; for when the stem ends in c or 
g, it with the a becomes x — as grex from the stem areg, rex from reg, 
and judex from judic. In the last instance the % becomes e ; and in 
the case of nox from noet, the ( is omitted for the salce of euphony. 
When the stem ends in t or d, these letters are dropped before the a — 
OS in aetaa from aetat, milea from miliif amana from amantf dena from 
dent, praeaea from praeaid. In many cases i or e euphonic is inserted 
between tho final consonant of the stem and the a — as in avia, navia, 
ttnd ovta, for ava, nava, and ova ; caedea and cladea, for caeda and clada. 
In some words, the a in the nominative is only the representative of r 
(r and a being interchangeable), and belongs to the stem — as in 
eorpua, that is, corpor; decttay that iS| decor; floa for fior, honoa for 
honor, laboa for labor, &o, 

43. Nouns of the third declension may therefore be divided 
into the following five classes : — 

1. Nouns in which the nominative itself is the stem, so that 
the terminations of the oblique cases are merely added to 
it — as 

Maseuline. 

SINOULAB. PLUBAL. 



Nom. consul, a consul. 


Nom. consults, consuls. 


Gen. consul-is. 




Dat. consuU. 


Dat. consulrlbus. 


Ace. consulrcm. 


Ace. constdrgs. 


Voc. consul. 


Voc. consuls. 


Abl. consulr€, ^ 


Abl. consuJrXbus, 


SINGULAR. 


FLUKAL. 


Nom. Jwnor, honour. 


Nom. honor-es, honours. 


Gen. honor-is. 


Gen. honor^m. 


Dat. honor-u 


Dat. JionoTribus, 


Ace. honor-em. 


Ace. honor-is. 


Voc. h^nor. 


Voc. honor-is. 


Abl. honors. 


Abl. hxyno-Mbus, 


Nei 


Iter. 


SmOULAK. ^ 


PLURAL. 




Nom. animdlria, animals. 


Gen. animal4s. 


Gen. animal^m. 


Dat. animalri. 


Dat. animal-Xbus, 


Ace. animal. 


Ace. animdl'4a. 


Voc. animal. 


Voc. animal-ia. 


Abl. animairu 


Abl. animalribus. 



Stems ending in J or r take no additional nominative t«rmina1ioB. 
Kespeoting the neater termination of the plural ia, and the ablative 
lingnlar t, see below. 
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2« Nouns in which 9 only is added to the Btem« to form tho 
nominative — as 



Nom. urb-8, a city. 
Gen. urb-is, 
Dat. uriM, 
Ace. urb-em. 
Voc. urbs. ' 
Abl. «rW. 

SIROIJLAB. 

Nom. ^rex (==^e(7^), a flock. 

Gen. greg\s. 

Dat. greg-l. 

Ace. greg-em, 

Voc. ^ea;. 

Abl. ^re^. 

surauLAS. 
Nom. rocZzo; [=radio-B), root. 
Gen. radtc-U, 
Dat. r{M?ic-l. 
Ace. radic-em, 
Voc. rflk^ia:. 
Abl. radios. 



Nom. ur&^, cities. 
Gen. ttrfr-wm. 
Dat. «r&^6t». 
Ace. urJy^s. 
Voc. urb-is. 
Abl. urb-Xbu8. 



FLUBAL. 

Nom. greff-is, flocks. 
Gen. ffreg^m, 
Dat. greg^bus. 
Ace. gregSs. 
Voc. gregSs. . 
Abl. greg4bus. 



Nom. radic-^, toots. 
Gen.- rac?tc-tt«i. 
Dat. ra(2tc-t&tMr. 
Ace. radices. 
Voc. radio-is, 
Abl. radi<>ibus. 



3. Noons in which e or »' is inserted between the stem and the 
final 5 of the nominative. 

Words of this descriptioii, which are very numerous^ in the nomina- 
tive consist of the stem and the termination 4» or e9, and thus resemble 
in their declension nonns of the first and second declensions, having 
in the oblique oases the same number of syllables as in the nomina- 
tive — as 



snfauLAB. 
Nom. nav-ts, a ship. 
Gen. nav-4s, 
Dat. nav-i. 
Ace. nav-em. 
Voc. nav-is, 
Abl. nav-e, or 7uw-i. 

gmOULAB. 

Nom. clad-€8f a defeat. 
€ten. cUidrls. 
Dat. cladru 
Ace. dad-em. 
Voc. clad-es. 
Abl. cZad^^r. 



PLU&AL. 

Nom. na«?-e*, ships. 
Gen. nav-ium. 
Dat. naiJ-lftw*. 
Ace. nav-€s, 
Voc. nat?-5*. . 
Abl. nav-ibiis» 

PLUSAL. 

Nom. dad-is, defeats. 
Gen. dadrium. 
Dat. c2a{^2&uff. 
Ace. dad-is, 
Voc. dad^, 
AbL cZa(M5u«. 
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4. Nouns in which the final consonants of the stem {d, t) are 
omitted before the s of the nominative. Sometimes fuso % 
in the final syllable of the stem is changed into e — as 



smauLAs. 






FltJUAL. 


Norn, aetors (=aetatrs] 


, age. 


Nom. aetata, ages. 


Gen. aet€U4s. 






Gten. oe^o^m. 


Dat. aetat-l. 






Dat. adaUbua. 


Ace. aeiat-em. 






Ace. aekUrfy. 


Voc. aetors. 






Voc. aetcO-is. 


Abl. aetatri. 






Abl. ae<aH6w. 


BDraULAB. 






FLUKAL, 


Nom. mUe^ ( = mUitrs), sol- 


Nom. mUitris, soldiers. 


Gen, militrls. 




[dier. 


Gen. miZi^m. 


Dat. mUU-u 






Dat. mUltrtbus. 


Ace. milU^m. 






Ace. mUit^. 


Voc. miles. 






Voc. miliUs. 


Abl. mUitr^. 






Abl. mUvMus. 


BXVOULAB. 




• 


PLUEAL. 


Nom. Zati-* (= laudrs), 


praise. 


Nom. laudrgs, praises. 


Gen. ^wcf-w. 






Gen. Zatt(i-Mm. 


Dat. ZaweM. 






Dat. Zaud:-I6M«. 


Ace. laudrem. 






Ace. laudr€s. 


Voc. Zaw-5. 






Voc. laudr^. 


Abl. lavjdr^. 






Abl. Zatt<^t6M*. 


BIRGULAB. 






PLUBAL. 


Nom. prZan^ ( = 


glandrs), 


Nom. glandris, acorns. 


Gen. glandria. 




[acorn. 


Gen. ^Zam^ium. 


Dat. 5r2and4. 






Dat. gland4bus. 


Ace. glandrem. 






Ace. glandrfy. 


Voc. glanrs. 






Voc. glandres. 


Abl. ^«an<i-^. 






Abl. glanMbus. 



smauLAfi. 
Nom. ncj?o^ ( = nepo<-«), 
Gen. nepo^w. [grandson. 
Dat. nepoirl. 
Ace. ncpo^cOT, 
Voc. nej?o^. 
Abl. nepot-if. 



PLITRAL. 

Nom. nepo^-^, grandsons. 

Gen. nepot-um. 

Dat. w6po^t6u*. 

Ace. nepotSs, 

Voc. nepoirl. 

Abl. nepo<-l6w*. 



6. Nouns in which the stem, for the sake of euphony, is dis- 
guised in the nominative either bv the omission of its final 
consonant, or by the addition of a euphonic vowel, or by 
the change of one vowel into another-^ as 
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Nom. sermo (= sermon)^ con- 
Gen. sermon-is, [versation. 
Dat. sennon-i. 
Ace. s&rmorirent, 
Voc. sermo, 
Abl. sermon-^. 



Nom. sermonris, conversa- 
Gen. «ermol^4£1ll. [tions. 
Dat. sermoriribus. 
Ace. «ermonr^f. 
Voc. sermonris, 
Abl. «emion4&utf. 



Nom. homo {=?iomin), man. 

Gen. hominr4s, 

Dat. kominrl. 

Ace. Aomtri^ean. 

Voc. Aomo. 

Abl. kominrl. 

BOrOULAB. 

Nom. pai-e^ (=j?a^), father. 

Gen. jperfr^i*. 

Dat. ^>«^-i. 

Ace. patr-em, 

Voc. pat-e-r, 

Abl. pcUr-i, 

surauLAB. 
Nom. nomen ( = nomtn, nt.), 
Gen. nomin-i9. [name. 

Dat. wowt»-t. 
Ace. nom^en, 
Voc. nowicn. 
Abl. nominri, 

BIirOULAB. 

Nom. c«]^ni^ ( = capita nt.), 
Gren. capU-is. [head. 

Dat. capU4, 
Ace. copw^. 
Voc. caput. 
Abl. capU-^. 



Nom. 2ac (=» keo^, nt), milk. 

Gen. lactks, 

Dat. ZocN. 

Ace. lac. 

Voc. Zac. 

Abl. Zoc^-^. 



Nom. homin-^, men. 
Gen. Aomt7irt«m. 
Dat. hominrtbiLS. 
Ace. homin-€s. 
Voc. hominris, 
Abl. Aominr-i&tM. 

PLU&AL. 

Nom. patr-fyy fathers. 
Gen. j^o^r^m. 
Dat. patr-ibua. 
Ace. patr-€s, 
Voc. patr-is. 
Abl. jpa^r-i6t«, 

jpunuL. 
Nom. nomt9»-d^, names. 
Gen. nomtn-tim. 
Dat. nomtVl&tM. 
Ace. nomirird. 
Voc. womin-a. 
Abl. nomin-ibus, 

PLUBAL. 

Nom. capita, heads. 
Gen. capit-^m, 
Dat. coptW&M*. 
Ace. capitrd, 
Voc. capU-^. 
Abl. copi^fttw, 

PLUBAL. 



Not used. 
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Nom. mar^ (= mar), sea. 

Gen. mar4s, 

Pat. mar-t. 

Ace. mar-i, 

Voc. maT-i, 

Abl. waT^i. 



Nom. mar-idy seas. 
Gen. mar-ium. 
Dat. «iar-l6w. 
Ace. 97ia7^. 
Voc. war-ta. 
Abl. mar-i6tw. 



The following is a list of the terminations of the third declension, 
such as they appear in the nominative ; added to each is its genitiTO 
and gender, so &r as the latter is indicated by the termination : — 

1. Nouns in a are neuter, and have the stem in at, so that their geni- 
tive is in at'ie — as po^ma, poematU, 

2. Nouns in al are neuter, and form the genitive by adding t« to the 
nominative — as animalf animdli; Sal, however, is commonly mas- 
culine (rarely neuter), like the proper name JIannibalf and makes 
its genitive t&lit, like Hannib&lte, 

8. Nouns in ar are neuter, and form their genitive by adding U to the 
nominative — as ealear (spur), gen. ealedria. In some, the syllable 
or preceding the termination is short — as Jubar, Sris, ray or beam; 
neetor, drU, nectar. The following words in ar are masouUne : — 
Caeear, Srt« / -Arar, dria ; and lar, Idrit, a household god ; par, paria, 
a companion or equal ,* and its compounds — as diapar, diaparta, 

4. Nouns in cu are feminine, and have their stem in at ; they accord- 
ingly make their genitive in dtia — as aetaa, aetdtta. In the same 
manner are declined acyectives in aa derived from names of towns — 
as Arpinaa, dtia, an inhabitant of Arpinum. An€u (a duck), however, 
makes its genitive anatia ; aa (a coin), makes aaaia ; maa (a male), 
fnSria ; vaa (a surety), vddia / but vaa (a vessel) is neuter, and makes 
its genitive vdaia. 

5. Nouns in ax from a stem in ae, form the genitive by changing the • 
contained in the x into ia, and are feminine — as pax (peace), pacta ; 
fornax (oven), fomdcia ; fax (a torch), fdeia. All adjectives in ax 
make the genitive in the same way. 

6. Nouns in e, of which there are only two, are neuter — 2ae (milk), 
gen. lactia; and alec (pickle), gen. alieia, 

7. Nouns in are neuter, and mi^e their genitive by changing e into 
ia — as mare (the sea), gen. maria; faeiU (easy), facilia. 

8. The few nouns in el represent the pure root, and form their genitive 
by doubling I and adding ia. They are neuter — ^as mel (honey), gen. 
mellia ; fel (bile), gen. feUia, 

9. Nouns in en, forming their genitive in Inia, are generally neuter ; 
but the following are masculine :—pecten, a comb ,* /lamen, a priest ; 
eornicen, a player on the horn ; fidHcen, a player on tiie lyre ; tibxceftf 
a flute-player; tuhicen, a trumpeter; and oacen, a singing-bird. 

Those making their genitive in enia are masculine — as ren (kidney), 
gen. r^ia ; but Siren (a Siren) and Troezen (a Greek town) are of 
course feminine. 

10. Nouns in ar either represent the pure stem, and only add ia in the 
genitive ; or the e before the r is only euphonic, and is thrown out 
in the genitive. 

Those of the first class, making their genitive in jFm, are generally 
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masenline — as career, cardrxtj bat the following; are neater: — 
cadaver, a dead body; tuber, a swelling; uher, udder; v€H>€ra (a 
plural — the singular verier does not occur); blows ; and all botanical 
names — as acer, maple-tree ; papaver, poppy ; piper, pepper. But 
mulier, muliiri; a woman, is of course feminine. The a^jectiyes 
degener (degenerate), pauper, (poor), and uher (fertile), likewise make 
their genitive in irie. 
Those of the second class, which throw out the e in the genitiye, are 
generidly masculine — as venter (belly), gen. ventrie. But Unt€r, a 
boat, and mater, mother, are feminine. In the same manner are 
declined all substantives in ter (except later, gen. laterie) ; and all 
adjectives in er, which make their feminine in ia, and the neater in 
e — as acer, alacer, October, November. The two neuters vir (spring)^ 
and iter (journey) make their genitive respectively verit and itxnirie. 

11. Nouns in ee are divided into two classes, for the e« is either simply 
the nominative termination (the e being only euphonic), which in 
the genitive is changed into %•; or the consonant lorcl has been 
thrown out before the « in the nominative, and reappears in the geni- 
tive. Those of the former class are commonly feminine — as eaedea 
(murder), gen. caedis; eladea (defeat), gen. cladie; but palumbe§ 
(wood-pigeon) is either masculine or feminine ; and vepree (a thorn- 
bush, commonly plural), verree (a boar), and the names of rivers^ as 
Euphrates, Araxe; are masculine. (Compare No. 21.) 

In those nouns in which tor d has dropped out before » of the nomina- 
tive, e either belongs to them, or has arisen from a ehphonic change 
of % into e — as paries, gen. parietie, and miUa, gen. militia. Those 
which make their genitive iu Itia are masculine — as fnt^«(a soldier), 
equea (a horseman), gen. equltia ; hoepee, (a guest), gen. hoepUie/ 
but merges, Itia (a sheaf of com), is feminine. In like manner are 
declined nearly all adjectives in e« — as divee (rich), eoepee (safe), 
auperates (surviving), &c. Those which make their genitive in itia 
are partly masculine and partly feminine — as pariea, pariitia, masc 
(a wall) ; aegea, aegetia, fern, (a field) ; ariea, masc. (a ram) ; interprea, 
masc. (an interpreter.) In like manner are declined the following 
adjectives: — hebea, dull; indigea, HAtiye ; praepea, swift; terea, round 
or smooth. 

In those nouns in which d of the stem has dropped out before a, « 
likewise either belongs to the stem or is a euphonic change for % — 
as pea (foot), gen. pedia ; and obaea (hostage), gen. ohaidia. Words 
of this kind are commonly masculine ; but mereea, mercidia (reward), 
qtUea, quietia (quiet), and its compound requiea (tranquillity), are 
feminine. The adjectives deaea and reaea are declined like obaea, and 
locuplea like quiea. 
Carta, gen. Cerhia, pvhaa and impuhaa^ gen. puhhia and impuhMa, do not 

belong to this class ; for the a being the same as r, they present the pure stem 

in the nominative. 

12. Nouns in ex are formed from the stem «c or eg, and accordingly 
change the x either into da or gia in the genitive. In some of them, 
e belongs to the stem, while in others it is a euphonie change of i 
into c — as rex, rigia; prex, prieia; apex, apHda. Most of those which 
make their genitive in leis are masculine^ as apex, the extreme 
point; but the following are feminine: — ilex, a species of oak; earex, 
•heer-pass; fwrfex, a pair ofvicissow; vitex, the chaste-tree; and 
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peihx, a mistress. Some are used both as masenline and feminine— 
as imbreXf shingle; obex, a bolt; tortex, rind; tileXf flint-stone; bat 
atripUx, the herb orange, is neuter. 
Those in whieh the stem ends in g are not very nnmerous, and are 
mostly masculine — as reac, rlgia (a king) ; remeXf remlgit (a rower); 
grex, grigit (a flock) ; Lelex, Leligis/ but lex, legit (law), is feminine. 

13. Nouns in i are neuter, and change the t into ia in the genitive — as 
tinapi (mustard), gen. tinapU ; or into %ti» — as oxynieli (a mixture of 
vinegar and honey), gen. oxymelitU, 

14. Nouns in il represent the pure stem, are masculine, and form the 
genitive by simply adding t> to the nominative — as pugil (a pugilist), 
gen. pngUiB ; vigil (watchful), gen. vigilia, 

15. Nouns in it are divided into two classes. In the flrst, the termi- 
nation u simply is added to the stem, the » being the nominative 
ending, and the t a euphonic addition — as in navit from nav-i-a. In 
the second class, the a of the nominatiye has caused more or less 
important changes in the stem — as in euapia for euapid-a, aanguia for 
tanguin-a, and einia for einer (where the e is changed into i, and r 
converted into its equivalent a,) 

Kouns of the first class have the genitive like the nominative, and are 
mostly feminine — as navia (ship), gen. navia; avia (bird), gen. avia ; 
«miI/m (valley), gen. wiUia, But many of them are masculine — as 
amni; river; aarta, axis; eallia, path (sometimes feminine); oanalia, 
oanal; caaaia, hunter's net; caulia, stalk; eollia, hill; criniaf hair; 
enaia, sword ; faada, bundle ; finia, end (sometimes feminine in the 
singular, but never in the plural) ; foUiaf bellows ; /tini», TO^e ; fuatia, 
club; igniaf fire; menaia, month; orbia, circle; pania, bread; piacia, 
fish; poatia, a post; acrobia, pit; aentia, thorn-bush; torquia (also 
iorquea as feminine), chain ; torrUf firebrand ; wigtiia, nail ; vectia, 
lever; vermia, worm. Besides, a number of ac^ectives which are 
used as substantives, a masculine substantive being understood — as 

- wanalia (liber), chronicle; natalia (diea), birthday; malaria (laftia or 
dena), a millstone or grinder; pugillarea (libri), tablet for writing; 
Aprilia (menaia), April. The compounds of aa, as deeuaaia, ten asses, 
and some others which are masculine on account of th^r meaning — 
as hoatia, enemy; teaiia, witness; Tiberia, the river Tiber. Cania 
(dog) and anguia (snake) are used oftener as masculine than as 
feminine ; and eorbia (basket) and elunia (haunch) are either mascu- 
line or feminine. All adjectives in if are declined in the same 
manner, the genitive being like the nominative — as facilia, gen. 
facilia; aorta, gen. aeria. 

Those nouns in ia in which the c? or I of the stem is thrown out before 
a in the nominative, form their genitive in Idia and itia, and are 
mostly feminine'^ as euapia (point), gen. ctiapie^if y eaaaia (helmet)^ 
gen. eaaa^dia / pyramia (pyramid), gen, pgramidia ; lia (dispute), geiu 
lUia; Samnia, gen. Samnitia; Dia, gen. JHtia; Quiria, gen, Quirftia, 

• Lapia (a Stone), gen. lapidia, and Phaaia, the name of a river, axe 
masculine. 

A few masculines in ia make the genitive in inia, restoring n, which had 
been dropped before a of the nominative —^ aa aanguia (blood), gen. 
mmguinia; pollia (fine flour, not used in the nom.), gen. polttnia. 

Home, again, which end in ia, have changed the er of the stem into ia, 
and aooonlingly make their genitive in ^s— asetnis(a8hee), gen. 
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einirif; so also eucumia, cocumber; pulvie, dust; vomi$ (b1$o vomer), 
plooghshare. 

16. Nouns in ix are feminine. As they are formed from a stem ending 
in c or jjT, the x is changed in the genitive either into eta or ait — as 
»alix (willow), gen. Baticie; radix Qroot), gen. radlcia; itrix (anhnlons 
bird), gen. atrigta. The following are mascnline : — ealix, <etV, cup ; 
fornix, icit, rault; while varix (a swollen vein) is both mascoline and 
feminine. Phoenix, the name of a bird, as well as of a people, ia 
masculine. Nix (snow), gen. nlvie, is irregular. 

17. Kouns endine in o represent the stem but imperfectlj, for some- 
times an n has oeen thrown out after o— as in aermo (eonyersation), 
gen. aermon-ia; and sometimes the o represents a stem ending in •• 
-^ as virgo (muden), gen. tnV^n-t«. Two classes, therefore, must b« 
distinguished. 

Words of the first class make their genitiye in 6nia, and are generdly 
masculine — ^^as aermo. But those which end in io, and are derived 
from Terbs, are feminine — as lectio, reading; oraHo, speaking or 
speech ; Ugio (from lego, I select), a legion ; regio (from rego, I difiet), 
a district; natio (from noMcor), a nation; so also ecmmumio (from the 
a^eetiye oommunia), community ; and eonaortio (from eonaora) | bal 
all other substantiyes in io are masculine — as wapertilio, a bat; eoipio, 
staff; pugio, dagger; aeptemtrio, north. Some words of this elass 
are masculine, notwithstanding their being names of towns — as 
Sulmo, Narho, and Veaontio. A few words have the o short in the 
genitiye — as Maeedo, gen. Macedonia; and Seno, gen. Sendnia, 

Words of the second class change o of the nominative into inia in the 
genitiye ; this is the case chiefly in those which end in do and go, 
most of which are feminine— as Airundo (swallow), gen. hirundinta / 
imago (image), gen. imaginia; Carthago (Carthage), gen. Carthaginie^ 
The following, however, are masculine: — ordo, order; eardo, hinge; 
margo, margin. Cfupido (a god) is masculine ; but in the sense of 
'love' or 'desire' it is generally feminine. The following masculines 
also make their genitive in inia, like those in do and go — homo, man; 
nemo (L e. ne homo, no man); turbo, whirl; and Apollo* The follow- 
ing words in do and go are masculine, and make their genitive in 
dnia: — oraec^, robl}er; apado, eunuch; ligo, spade; mango, slave- 
dealer; harpdgo,^ hook. The feminine caro (flesh) alone is irregular, 
making its genitive camia» 

18. The only noun ending in o2 is the masculine a6l (the sun), gen. 
adlia, 

19. All nouns in on are Greek masculines, making their genitive, 
according to the Greek, either in dnia, dnia, or ontia — as BdbgUin, gen* 
JBabgldnia; Cteaiphon, gen. Cleaiphontia ; Chaleedon, gen. Ohalceddnia, 

20. Nouns in or represent the pure stem in the nominative, and form 
the genitive by simply adding ia to IL Those in which o is long 
are generally masculine — as dolor (pain), gen. doloria; out aoH»r 
(sister) and itxor (wife) are feminine. All comparatives of adjec- 
tives are declined in the same manner — ta/acilior and/aet*ittM (more 
easy), gen. facilidria. Nouns in which o is short are generally 
neuter — as aeqvor (surfitce' of the sea), gen, aefuihrie; marmior 
(marble), gen. marmdria ; qgor (spelt), gen. adSria/ but arbor, 6ria, 
(tree), is feminine ; uad rhetor, dria (teacher ot oratory), masculine. 

11. Nonns la oe either refHresent the pore stem (t being equiyaleat te 
3 
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r), or < or <2 has been dropped before », The former accordingly 
make the genitiye in drit, and are mascnline — as moa (manner )» 
gen. moritj fio9 (flower), gtrnjlorie; but o8 (month), gen. 6ri9,iB 

, neater. Those in which t or d has been omitted in the nominative 
are sometimes feminine — as co» (whetstone), gen. eotia; doa (dowry), 
gen. ddtia; and sometimes maficnline — as aaeerdoa (priest), gen. 
aacerdotia / euatoa (guardian), gen. cuatodia. The adjectives eompoa 
and impoa have eompdtia and itnpdtia, B6a (ox) has hdvia, and ds 
(bone), omf. 

22. Nouns in ox have a stem ending in c or ^, and accordingly make 
the genitive in cia or gia. These are mostly feminine — ^as vox (voice), 
gen. vocia; celox (a swift-sailing ship), gen. eelCcia, In like manner 
are declined acyeotives in ox — as atrox (fierce), velox (swift) ; praeoo* 
(precocious), however, has praeedcia. Names of nations are of 
eoorse masooline — as Oappadox, Cappaddeiaj AUobrox, AUohrdgUm 
The feminine nox (night) alone has ik>c(m. 

SS. Nouns in ul represent the pure stem, and are masonline — as eonaul 
(consul), gen, eonaHlia; exatU (exile), gen. exiUia; praaaul (one who 
goes before), gen, praeaulia. 

S4. Nouns in «r represent the pure stem, and make the genitive by 
simply adding ia to it The following are masculine : -^/ur (thief), 
gen. faria / fur/nr (bran), gen. fur/aria ; turtur (turtle-dove), 
gen. turtiiria; vultur (vulture), gen. vuMLria; augur (augur), gen. 
nugHria; and the adjective etcnr, Uria (tame.) The following are 
neater; — fulgur, lightning), gen. fulgiiria ; Tiber, TibHria; rohur 
(strength), gen. rohdria/ eftw (ivory), gen. ahdrUf femur (lohi), gen. 
femdria^ jfecur (liver), gen.jeedria, 

25. Nouns in ita form two classes. In some the stem ending in c2 or f has 
lost this letter before a of the nominative, and accordingly recovers it 
in the genitive. These are all feminine — a^ virtue (virtue), gen. virtatia ; 
aalua (safety), gen. aalmia; palua (marsh), gen, pdlikdia ; tneua (anvil), 
gen. ineOdia; pecua (cattle), gen, pec&dia; the adjective intereua makes 
uie genitive intercUtia. In others ua of the nominative represents tiie 
stem ur, or, or er, and most of these are neuters — ^as Jua (law), gen. 
jUrta; erua (leg), gen. crUria (and so also p'.ia, viscous matter; nia, 
country; tua, incense); eorpua (body), gen. corpdria; (feeu« (orna- 
ment), gen. decdria; genua (kind or species), gen, generia; vulnue 
(wound), gen. vulniria. The following are exceptions in regard to 
gender: — Ligua, Uria, a Ligurian, and the plural LemHrea, spectres; 
and lepua, Sria, a hare, are masculine ; teUua, aria (earth), and Venue, 
iris, are feminine. 

The following words are of a different kind, • in the nominative being 
simply added to the stem: — aua (pig), gen. euia; grua (crane), gen, 
gruia. The only two Latin words ending in aua — ^namely, laue (praise) 
and /raua (fraud) — both feminine — have lost d before a, so that their 
genitive is laudia,/raudia. Some Greek names of places in ua make 
the genitive in untie — as Peeainue, gen. Peaaimtntia; and others make 
the genitive in ddia — as tripue (tripod), gen. tripddia, 

26. Nouns in y are oi Greek origin, form the g^iitive by simply adding 
t« to the nominative, and are all neuter — asmiiy (vitriol), gen. miayia. 
Those in y« are likewise Greek, but mostly feminine: the genitive is 
either yts or HdU-^m chef^e (lyre), gen. c&e^wy ehlixmye <olQa|0^ 
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ehiamgdt: Othryt, gen. OthryU, the name of a movntala, ie masoa* 
line. 

27. Nonns in yx are all Greek, and make the genitive in fieu, fet9, jfrnit, 
ygis, or yehia, according as the 8tem in Greek ends in e, g, or eh. They 
are generally masculine — as calyx (cup of a flower), gen. ealycit, 

28. Nouns in fi« have a stem ending either in t or d, which letters have 
been dropped before «. Those whose stem ends in t, accordingly form 
their genitive in tisy and are generally masculine — as mont (mountain )| 
gen. montxB. The followingi however, are feminine: — gens, family or 
nation; lena, a kind of pulse; mens, mind; front, forehead; bidena, 
a sheep of two years old; terpens (namely, 6e«{/a),' a snake ; contiueuM 
(namely, terra), the continenL To this class of words belong all 
participles and adjectives in n«. 

Those whose stem ends in d, and which make the genitive in die, ara 
feminine — as glana (acorn), gen. glandie/ /rone (foliage), gen. 
/rondie; juglane (walnut), gen, juglandia, 

29. Nouns in be have the stem encling in b, e being only the sign of the 
nominative, so that the genitive ends in bie/ their gender is feminine 
— as urbe (town), gen. urbie. So also the adjective caelebe, gen. 
eaettbie, 

SO. Nouns in pe are formed from a stem ending in p, e being only the 
sign of the nominative. The pe is usually preceded by e, a euphonic 
change fbr t/ e. g. dape (fem. food), gen. dapie. The fallowing art 
need both as masculine and feminine: — adepe (hi}, gen. ampUf 
foToepe (forceps), gen. fore^pie. In like manner are declined aU 
adjectives in cepe, which are derived firom eopto-^as prineepe (though 
aueepe makes aue&pie); while those derived from caput — as aneepHf 
praecepe, bicepe, and trieepe, make the genitive in eMpM^^na ane^pMe, 
praeeipUie, Ac 

81. The only word in me is the feminine hieme (winter), gen. hiemie. 
There is likewise only one in le-^ptUe (pap), gen. puUie, 

82. Nouns in re have the stem ending in t, which has been omitted 
before e. They are feminine — as are (art), gen. artie; but Mare (for 
Mavore) is of course masculine. In like manner are declined the 
wyootivcfl hi erf — as iner*, gen. inertie, 

83. The only nonns in t are caput (head) and its compounds oeoiput and 
aindput, which are all neuters, u being only a euphonic change for •/ 
the genitives are capitie, occipitie, eincipitie, 

84. Nouns in x, preceded by a consonant, are feminine, and their stem 
ends in e— as ctrx (citadel), gen. areie; falx (sickle), gen, fafoie. 
Those ending in unx (derived from uncia) are masculine — as deunx 
(eleven-twelfths of an as), so also quincunx, eeptunx. Calx (limestone) 
and lynx (lynx) are sometimes masculine and sometimes feminine^ 
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44. Some words in is, whioh make tiieir ^nitive in is with- 
eat any increase, have in the accusative im instead of em. 

This is the case commonly with amueeie, a ruler; 6«rt«, trunk of a 
plough; euoumia, cucumber; ravie, hoarseness; aitie, thirst; tueeie^ 
cough I vie, force; and in the names of towns and rivers in ia mm 
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Bi«fM^>> TiberU, Mbis, Baeiit, The following have more freqaently 
im than em:—/ebri»f fever ; pelvis, basin ; puppi; atern of a ship j r««<My 
rope ; turrit, tower ; «ecttri4, axe ; while elavit, key, metnt, harvest* and 
mavi; ship, have more frequently em than tin. 

45. Many words make the ablative singular in I instead of 
^ and some may have either termination. 

(«t.) The following have the ablative in t ezclnrively : — 

1. All those words which make their aecusative singular in m instead 

of em — as amnnia, burie^ eitie, Ao. See No. 44. 
S. All neuter nouns ending in the nominative singular in e, i, al, and 

ar — as mare (sea), abl. tnari; rinapi (mustard), abl. nnapi; ealcar 

(spur), abl. ealeari; animal, abl. animali. 
l^he neuter names of towns ending in e make their ablative invariably 

in — as Praeneate, Seate, Caere, 
8. All adjectives of two, as well as those of three terminations (those 

ending in tf, e, and those in er, it, e) — as fadlia and facile, which 

both make the ablative facili; (jraeilie and gracile, abl. graeili; aeer, 
' aerie, and acre, abl. acW. The same is the case with all substantives 

in ia, which were originally a4j®ctives — aM familiaria, friend; and 

natalia, birthday. 
(&,) The following words make their ablative both in e and t .*— 

1. Those substantives which may form their aeonsattve singular both in 
em and tm— «8/e6ne, peMa, puppia, elavia, meeme, Ae. But rmtit has 
always reate, and aeemria always aeeuri, 

2, All a<^eoUves and participles which have only one terminatiott for 
. Uie three genders — Mprudena, ahLprudenie and pmdenti; amana, 

abl. amante and amanti; inera, abl. inerte and inerti/ felix, ihh/diee 
. and/eliei; Arpinaa, abl. ArpintUe and ArpiniUi, 
8. All comparatives of ac^ectives — as mafor and majua, abL majore and 

majori, though the termination e is usually prefemd. 

46. All neuter substantives ending in «, aZ» and ar, make 
the nominative, accusative, and vocative plural in ia instead 
of a — as mare (sea), plur. maria; animal, plur. anim^ia; 
talear, plur. cdlcaria. 

The ^ame Is the case with the neuter of all adjectives and participles 
in the positive — as eUgana, neut. plur. elegantia; inera, neuL plur. 
inertia; animana, neuL plur. animantia, Vetua alone has Vetera, and 
pomplurea (several) both eomplura and eompluria, 

47. The genitive plural of some words ends in ium instead 
of um. This is the case — 

]. With substantives ending in ee and is, whioh do not inerease hi the 
^niUve, but merely change the termination of the nominative into 
u — as aedea, house; ertni'e, hair; gen. plur. aedium, ertntasi. 

S. With the following nouns, which should be remembered separately ; 
— tm&er, rain; linter, boat; venter, belly; uter, bag; and oaro, flesh; 
as imbrium, lintrium, ventrium, eamium, Ao. 

I. With all monosyllabic noons ending in • or « preceded by a consonaaft 
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— as mom, monntatn ; arx, citadel ; urh$, town ; wbieli make montivm, 
areium, urhium. The same is the case with the following monoeylla- 
bio words : -^glUj lit, mat, turn, ot (gen. otait), in9,fawt (not Xia^^ in 
the nom. sing.)f «i«> «ox, and sometimes also/nsM. 
4» With all noans ending in im and n, whether oonsistSag of one or more 
syllables — as eUtm, client ; tohiort, cohort; amaMs^ loring; eo^srt, in- 
dastrioQS ; gen. plur. e2ten(ttim, eoAorh'tim, amanlttim, •olerftum. Those 
in n», however, admit both trm and i«m. Those which are properly 
participles, when need as snbstantiTes, prefer t»m to hm — as adoUt- 
cent, tapiena; gen. adoUtcetUimm, tapiefUiwn, Parent, howevw, haa 
more frequently parentutn than parentium, 

5. With all neater substantives ending in e, al, and ar, and in all those 
adjectives and participles which make their neater plural in us — af 
animal, gen. plur. animalium; mare, marium; ealcar, ealearimm/ 
aecTf aerie, and acre, aeriumf faeilia and faeite, faeilivm; /elix, 
/elicium; elegant, eleganHum ; inert, inertium, 

6. With names of peoples ending in it and at — as Quirit, Arpinat, 
. Fidenat; gen.4>lur. Quiriiium, Arpiuatium, Fidencttium, The same 

is the case with the plurals penatee (household gods), and <n>timatet 
(nobles), which generally make their genitive in ium, but rarely in «m. 
Other substanUves in <u also, as eivitat, sometimes make their genitive 
in ium, though urn is more usual. 

7. The names of Roman festivals, which are neuter plurals ending in 
alia, make their genitive either in turn, according to the third declen- 
sion, or in orum, according to the second — as Floralia, gen. Fhr6lium 
or Floraliomm; Baeehanalict, gen. Baccltanalivm ot Bacckanaliorvm, 
So also aneile (a shield fallen from heaven), and veetigal (revenue.) 

48. Greek neuter substantiyes in ma commonly make the 
dative and ablative plural in is instead of ilus — as poima (a 
poem), dat. and abl. plur* poemcUU instead oi poematibua. 
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49. The fourth declension is a modification of the thifd. 
The stem of words belonging to it ends in n, which is retained 
in all the cases. The vowel of the termination generally 
coalesces with u of the stem into H, or one of the vowels is 
dropped. 

Model Examples. 



"Soim, Jructvrs, fruit. 
Gen. fruetik>9, 
Dat. JructuHi. 
Ace. frwshb-m, 
Voc. fructOrS. 
Abl. fructU. 
3* 



Nom.yracft*nj, fruits. 
Gen. fnii06Su^um» 
Dat. frucerbu9. 
Aoo. fracf!iSr8» 
Voc. fmctiSra, 
AbL frwsMmM. 
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Nom. cormi^ horn. 
Qen. comSL /comti^). 
Dat. comiZ (corniM). 
Ace. eoirwiL 
Voc. comt«. 
Abl. ccmiL 



Nom. comtl^, honiB. 
Gen. corniirum. 
Dat. ooni{-&tM. 
Ace. comurfl. 
Voc. cot7^Sb-6^ 
Abl. coml-6f«. 



SxerciMs. 

AchiLs^ act ; cur«u«, coarse ; gradtis, step ; Zt^«t«^, play ; mor 
gistratus, magistracy ; motust movement ; senstis, sense ; sump- 
tus, expenditure ; vuJUtis, countenance. 

The following are the only neuters : — genu, knee ; gdu, cold ; 
vent, a spit, broach ; and pecu (the same as pecus, dm, or udis), 
cattle. ^ 

The dative and ablative plural of the following words end in uhtu 
instead of lhu» .•--aeu*, needle ; arcu$, arch ; lactUy lake ; quereuBf oak ; 
tpecua, cave; peeu, cattle; arfu», limb; partiu, birth; trt'&tM, tribe ; and 
veru, spit Portut (harbonr) has both portihu* and portulnu. 

The word domut (a house) is declined in the following manner : — 



Nom, 


SmOULAB. 

domu9. 


PLCBAL. 

Nom. dotniU. 


Gen. 


domu9. 


Gen. domUum or domorum. 


Dat 


domui (rarely domo.) 


Dat domibut. 


Aeo. 


domum. 


Ace. domde (rarely domiU,) 


Voc. 


domii9. 


Voc. domu». 


Abl. 


domd (rarelj domu.) 


Abl. domlbm. 



The form dotni is only used in the sense of 'at home.' 

60. Words of the fourth declension ending in tis are mascu- 
line ; those which end in u are neuters without exception. 

The following in us, however, are feminine : — €ums, needle ; 
anus, old woman; colus, distaff; domus, house ; manus, hand; 
nurm, daughter-in-law; penus, provision; poriicusy portieo; 
quereits, oak ; triJbus, tribe ; socrus, mother-in-law ; and some- 
times also epecus, a cave. The two plural nouns, idi^s (gen. 
i4vxim), the 13th or 15th day of a month; and qum^wxtrus 
^~en. yuinquairuum), a certain Roman festival, are likewise 



[emmme. 
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5L The fifth declension is, as the fourth, only a modification 
of the third. The stem of words belonging to it ends in e, to 
which * is added, to form the nominative. The words of this 
declension are few, and the genitive is formed by changing e» 
of the nominative into ei. 
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Modal: 



Nooi. rdn9, a thing. 
Qen. rS4, 
Dat. r^H. 
Ago. r0-f». 
Voc. t**. 
AbL r^. 



Nom. diS^, day. 
Qen. <{t^. 
Dat. <2M. 
Ace. cfi^-m. 
Voc. (?i«-*. 
Abl. dii. 



Nom. f^0-«, ihingt. 
Gen. r&rum, 
Dat. rd<^iM. 
Ace. r*^. 
Voc. r^^. 
Abl. rS4nu. 

KUBAL 

Nom. di^, dajB. 
Gen. dU^rum, 
Dat. <2i»-5t». 
Ace. c{t^. 
Voc. dii^. 
AbL dfi^&utf. 



BxereiflM. 

Species, appearance ; spes, hope ; acies, battle-array; effigies, 
image ; facies, face ; seneSf series. 

The worda diet and rea are the only nonna of thia deoleniion whioh 
haye the plural complete. Nearly all the othera are vaed only in the 
aingnlar — aa earitt, rottenneaa ; js<2e«, folth; maei€$, leanneaa; rahiet, 
madneaa, teahiet, iteh; pemicitt, destruction; 9uperjieie§f aurfaoe. 

52. All words of the fifth declension are feminine except 
dies, which in the singular is either masculine or feminine, but 
in the plural masculine only. Its compound meridies (mid-day) 
is masculine only. 

FECULIASITIXS IN DSCLBNSION — ^DIFBCTITS AND IRBIGVLAR 
nSCLSNSION. 

53. There are a few compound words in which eaoh of tiie 
two elements is declined accordins to its peculiar declension — 
as respubliea (republic), gen. reipMicae (the first word belong- 
ing to the fifth, and the second to the first declension) ; ju^'u- 
randum (oath), gen. jurisfurandi (the first word belonging to 
the third, and the second to the second declension. 

54. Proper names, and such common nouns as express a 
thing or an idea in its totality, without regard to the yarious 
objects in which the idea is manifested, are generally used only 
in the singular, in Latin as well as in other languages -^ as 
justitia, justice; humanilas, humanity; senechts, old ase; 
fames, hunger ; quies, rest ; plebs and mUgus, common people ; 
supeUex, furniture; cmrum, gold; Jerrum, iron; triHcum, 
wheat ; okwiij oil ; sanguis, blood. 
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55. Some words are naed onl^ in the plural, either because 
ihey designate a number of individual tnings or persons — as 
tnc^ores, ancestors ; or because they originally conreyed the 
idea of repetition, or of a thing consisting of several parte — as 
arma (gen. armorum), armour ; jftdes (gGn,Jidium)y lyre. The 
following notes contain classified lists of the principal words 
of this kind: — 

The follQwing, which denote living beings, are used only in the pln- 
ml: — 



liberi, children. 
gemini, twinfk 
majorety ancestors. 
potteri, descendants. 
primoret, and proceret, the princi- 
pal persons or chieftains. 



inferiy inhabitants of Hades. 
•uperi, inhabitants of Olympus. 
eoel%te9, inhabitants of heaven. 
penatf, honsehold gods. 
manety spirits of the dead. 
exeubiaey outposts or sentinels. 



If it is to be specified that only an individnal is meant, it must be 
expressed by 'one of the children/ 'one of the ancestors/ Ac. — as untM 
liberorumy tmtM e tnajoribua, Ao, 

The following denote parts of the human body : — 

exia, inteHina, and viteent, the in- 
testines. 
tUa, the loins. 



orlOf , limbs. 

taniy (properly an a^ective, to 

which eapitti is anderstood), gray 

hair. 



praeeordia, midriff. 



The following denote things which were eonoeived by the Bomans i 
eonsisting of several parts : — 



fori, a row of seats. 
loculi, repository. 
manuhifie, booty. 
moeniti, wall of a town. 
phaliraey trappings. 
aalinacy salt-worlu. 
aeopae, broom* 
tentet, brier. 
apolioy spoils or booty. 
virgulkty bush. 



nmnay armour. 

armamentay tackling. 

halneaey a bathing-house. 

eoMceUiy balusters or rails. 

e€U9e», a hunter's net. 

elathri, railing. 

CMnae, eunaibula, and ineunahuta, 

cradle. 
exuvitMy spoil. 
Jidet, lyre. 

Names of days and festivals : — 

eaUndae, the first day of a month. 
wmacy the fifth or seventh day of a 

month. 
idoty the thirteenth or fifteenth of 

ajnonth. 

The following must be noticed separately : — 

ambdge$, a round-about way. I erepundicty toy. 

argutiaey witticism. I delieiae, delight. 

hlanditiaey flattery. | diracy curse. 



feriae, a holiday. 

nundintUy a market-day. 

BaeeJumalia, Saturnalia, FloraKa, 
Ambarvaliay Ac, all of whioh 
are names of Roman festivals. 
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tndueiae, tmee. 
in/eriae, sacrifioe to the 
inimieiti<Uf enmity. 
inndiae, amboeeide. 
HupHtM, wedding. 
Unebnf, darkneif. 



dfinttae, wealtb. 
tpviacy meal. 
€X9equ%aey fnnenL 
foHiy calendar. 
ffratet, thanka. 
illeeebrae, bait 

Some wordB denote in the lingolar, as nsnal, a single objeeti bnt ia 
the plural express both a plurality of such objects and an agpegate of 
the same or similar objects, which in many cases we express m English 
by a substantive In the singular — as littera, a letter of the alphMMt; 
litterae, both letters of the alphabet, and a letter or epistle ; mtxiliuvt, 
Bid; anxHia, auxiliary troops. 

The following list contains the principal words of this kind : — 



BIlfCIULAB. 

aede9, a temple. 
aqua, water. 

^areeTf prison. 

cattrum (more oommonly eoste^ 

lum), a fort 
eomUium, a part of the foram. 
eopia, abundance. 
facultat, power to do a thing, 
Jinu, end. 
/ortuna, fortune. 
oratia, favour. 
kortut, garden. 

impedtmeiiium, an obstacle. 

Iudu9, a game or pastime. 

narit, nostriL 

nataUt (sciL dU*), birthday. 

opera, work. 

cput (gen. from the obsolete op*), 

help. 
pttn, part 
rottrum, a beak or pointed front of 

a ship. 



sol, salt 

tabula, a board or table. 



PLUEAL. 

aede9, temples, and a home. 
aqu<u, waters, and medicinal 

springs. 
careerea, prisons, and the banrien 

of a race-course. 
eattra, a oamp. 

wmitia, the assembly of the people. 

eopiae, provisions or troops. 

/aeuUate; property. 

Jinet, boundary or territory. 

fortunae, gifts of fortune. 

gratiae, thanks. 

norti, gardens and pleasnra- 

grounds, or country-seat 
tmpecltiiMfif a,obstacles,and baggage 

of an army. 
ludi, games, or a publio exhibition 

on the stage or in the eirons. 
naret, the nose. 

natalet, a man's descent or origin. 
operae, labourers. 
opet, wealth, power. 

partes, parts, and a party. 

roetra, a place in the Roman fommt 
which was adorned with the 
beaks of ships, and from which 
the orators addressed the people. 

tale; wit 

tabtdae, boards, and a register. 

56. A few nouns do not admit of any inflection ; henoe they 
are termed indeclinable. 

Words of this kind are the names of the letters of the alphabet, both 
in Latin and Greek — as alpha, beta, gamma. To these must be added 
the following : —fae, divine right; ue/at, wrong; inetar, wdgfat» import- 
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taxee, ralidiiy; mane, the morning; ooepe, onion; gummi, gnm; ponio, 
pound weight 

57. Some noons capable of inflection have not all the cases, 
and are therefore termed defectives. • The following is a classi- 
fied list of the principal words of this kind : — 

L The nominaUve is wanting to the following words, of which we shall 

give only the genitive, tboagh the other oblique oases also oeonr : — 

Doptf, food (from dapt); dicionit, dominion (from dido) ; /rug{», 

fruity (from frux) ; intemecionia, destruction (from intemecio) ; 

opu, help (from opt) ; poUinia, fine flour (from polUn) ; stipis, 

little monej (from »tipe9,) 

S. The following words occur only in oertain cases of the singular : — 
Fort (chance), in the nominative and ablative /orte, by chance or ao- 
cidentidly. ImpitU, and impite, the genitive and ablative of an 
obsolete nominaUve impet (vehemenoe), for which impetus is com- 
monly used. Luet (an epidemic) occurs only in the nominative, 
aoouMitive {luem), and ablative (2ite.) 

S. The following occur only in certain oases of the singular and plural ^— 
From the obsolete sordet (filth), we have only the accusative and 
ablative singular, eordem and torde f but the plural is complete. 
From the obsolete vepret (a thorn-bush), we have only the accusa- 
tive and ablative singular, veprem, and vepre/ but the plural is 
complete. Of the olwolete vicia or vix (change), there exist the 
genitive, accusative, and ablative singular, vioit, vicem, vice; the 
plural, except the genitive, is complete. 

4 The following words occur in the singular only in the ablative, and, 
generally speaking, only in poetry : — 

AmbagCf compidef fauee, obiee; preee, verhere. The last two occur 
also in prose. 

5. The following words also are used only in the ablative singular : — 
JS^ponU (impulse), as mea aponte, of my own accord; 9ua nonUfOt 
his own accord. A number of verbal substantives of the fourth 
declension, occurring always joined either to a genitive or to a 
possessive pronoun — UBjuttu populi, by command of the people ; 
mandata Octeaari; by the order of Caesar; rogatu meo, at my 
request 3o also naht, joined with mognm, major, maximm, and 
the expressions inpromptu, inproeinetu, eonee99%t,permi»»u, ejffUt- 
gitatu, and others. 

68. Some words have in the nominative two or three differ* 
ent terminations, in consequence of which they may belong to 
different declensions, and sometimes also are of different gen- 
ders — as everUtu and evenium, an event ; jugtdus widjufftjmm, 
the throat ; luxuria and luxuries, luxury. 

1. In the second declension, some masculines in U9 have at the same 
time a neuter form in urn — as eaUut and eaUum, a wart; commentariut 
•ad eommenttarium, a memoir ; jngtUuB, and fugultm, throat; Ittpintu 
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and Injnnum, lupine ; jxmtm and pormm, leek ; euMuM and eubihimf 
the elbow or a cubit 

!• The following words belong either to the first or to the seoond deelen>« 
sion, aecording to their terminations z-^metuia and mmuiuMf a fault ; 
wpera and veaper, eyening (the ablative, however, is eommonly eet- 
pere, or wtperi, aooording to the third declension ; while fMfp^r, the 
eyening star, belongs entirely to the seoond) ; aranta and anm^ut, a 
spider ; cMedum and e$9eda, a trayelling carriage. 

8« The following words belong either to the first or to the fifth declenrion^ 
aoeording as they end in ia or te« ; — barbaria or harhartet, a Ji>arba- 
lous country ; moUUia or moUiiiet, effeminacy; luxuria or luxurietf 
luxury ; materia or maierietf matter, though ^e latter usually signU 
fles timber. 

4 Some verbal substantives of the fourth declension in h$ have a second 
form in urn, following the second declension ^- as eoeadis and wetUutn, 
an occurrence ; tuggettua and auggettum, the hustings. 

5. The following merit si>ecial notice : — 

PUhe or plehe$, gen. pUhw and pUheif or contracted, pUhi / the for- 
mer of the third, and the latter of the fifth declension. 
Jugtrum (an acre), <tf the second declension, has certain forms be- 
longing to the third — namdy, aUatave/ii^er«, genitive plural j«- 
gemmt and dative and ablative /ii^cr»'6tt«. 
Famet (hunger) belongs to the third declension, but has in the ablative 

always /amj, according to the fifth, instead of fami, 
Bequtes (rest), gen. requiettB, makes the accusative and ablatire both 
requietem, requiete, and requiem, requii, 
OmtMSpe, ganeHpie, and gaue&pum (a piece of woollen cloth), are 

neuter; the first two forms belong to the third, and the third to 

the second declension ; but there also exist the feminine gaueapa 

of the first, and the masculine gaueapee, gen. te, of the third ae« 

dension. 
Praeaepe, gen. praet^ie (a manger), is neuter; but^proetCpes, gen* 

praeeipie, is feminine, and praeaijpium is neuter. 
Tapee, gen. tapitie (acarpet), is masculine; but tapite, gen. tapitie 

and tapitum, are neuter. 
Ilia (a neut plur.), the loins, makes its genitive plural iUwn or 

iUorum, and the dative and ablative ilibue only. 



d. Some words have not only different terminations in the different c 
but the stem itself is different; so that they may be regarded ae diffe* 
rent words; for example — 

Femur (thigh), g^n./emifria and/emlnit (from the obsdete/emea.) 
Jeevr (liver), gen. jeeoria/ hnt BX80jecindria,Joeindri9, aad/ocifiifrt«. 
Juventua and juventa (youth), gen. JuventuUa and juventae, while 

Juventaa Tthe goddess of youtii) makes Juventatia, 
Seneetua ana aeneeta (old age), gen. aeneetutia and aeneetae; but the 

latter, like tuoentae, is used only in poetry. 
Peeua (cattle), when feminine, makes the gwA^re pecUdU ; when 

neuter, pecSria, There is also a plural pecua, dat and abl. peeu- 

hue. 
Penua (provisions), gen. pendHa, plxa.pendraj but it is also a fern- 
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inine of tlie fourth declension, gen. penH; and a neuter, penumf 
of the second. The two last forms do not occur in the plural. 

CoUuvio and eoUuvieg (a mass of filth flowing together), are both 
feminine ; the former of the third, and the latter of the fifUi de- 
clension. 

Scorpio and teorpttu (a scorpion), are both masculine ; the former 
of the third, and the latter of the second declension. 

59. Some substantives, though they have only one form in 
ihe smgular, have in the plural either two forms of different 
eendeirs, or one form only, which, however, differs in gender 
from the singular : — 

Joetu (a joke), plur. Jioet and toco. 

XoeiM (a place), plur. loat, places, but loci, passages in books : thii 
distinction, however, is not always observed. 

Carh€iBu$ {{em. linen), plur. earbata, saiL 

Codum (heaven), plur. coeli, 

Frenum (bit), plur. /rent and /rena. 
. jRiutrum (a hatchet), plur. rcutri and ratira, 

Ottrea (oyster), plur. otireae and otfrea. 

Sibilw (a hissing), plur. nbtH, and in poetry tibila, 

Tartarut (the lower world), plur. in poetry Tartara. 

Balneum (bath), plur. balneae, a public bath-house. 

£kmlum (a solemn feast)» plur. epulae, a meal. 

Vae (a vessel) belongs to the third declension, but in the plural fol- 
lows the second, va§a, tmtorum, van; 
« 

60. The only substantives really irregular in declension are 
Jupiter^ which makes its genitive JMa, the remaining cases 
bemg re^arly formed from Jams; caro (flesh, meat) makes 
its genitive camts; senex (an old man), sinis; nix (snow^, 
nivis; supellex (fvLrnitnTe), gen, supellectilis ; andm (violence), 
thoueh it makes the accusative and ablative vim and vif yet 
has uie plural vires, virium, viribtLs, &o. 



TERMINATIONS AND DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

61. Adjeotiyes denote qualities, peculiarities, and properties 
of persons or things, when they are not regarded as independ- 
ent existences, but as attached to persons or things. In jortia 
m/iUa (a brave soldier), the word fortis \a an adjective, denot- 
ing the quality of bravery as connected with or attached to 
the soldier; hni fortUudo (bravery), which likewise denotes a 
quality, is not an adjective, but a substantive, because the 
quality expressed hjjortUudo is regarded as an independent 
existence, or abstract quality. 

62. Adjectives are commonly joined to substantives, with 
which they agree in gender, number, and case. In order to 
make an adjective agree in gender, it must have three different 
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terminations corresponding to the three genders. This, how- 
ever, is not always tne case ; for some adjectives have only two 
terminations to mdicate gender — one for the masculine and 
feminine, and another for the neuter ; while a large number 
have only one termination for all the genders. 

What is bere said of adjectives holds good also of participles, pro- 
nouns, and some numerals, which, so far as their form is concerned, 
must be regarded as adjectives. 

63. There are only two classes of adjectives which have 
three distinct terminations for the three genders — namely, 
those in tis and er, both forming the feminine in a and the 
neuter in um — as bonus (good), fem. bonttf neut. bonum; ama- 
tus (beloved), fem. amata, neut. amatum; liber (free), fem. 
libera^ neut. liberum; niger (black), fem. nigra, neut. nigrum. 
To these must be added the adjective satur (full), fem. satura^ 
neut. saturum. 

Those adjectives which retain e before r in the genitive singular, also 
retain it in the feminine and neuter — ^as in liher, libera, liherum ; while 
those which throw it out in the genitive also drop it in the feminine and 
neuter — as niger, nigra, nigrum, 

64. The masculine and neuter of these adjective forms 
follow the second declension, but the feminine in a the first. 

Respecting those ending in -u«, -a, -um, which make their genitive 
in all genders in iua, and their dative in i, though they are regular in 
all other respects, see page 23. 

65. There are thirteen adjectives in er which make their 
feminine in is, and the neuter in e, all of which forms follow 
the third declension. The three genders, however, can be 
distinguished only in the nominative singular, since the de- 
clension of the masculine is quite the same as that of the 
feminine. These adjectives are : — 

HASa 7EM. NEUT. 

acer, acris, acre (gen. acTis\ sharp. 

alacer, alacris, cdacre (gen. alacris), cneerful. 
mmpester, campestris, campestre (^en. campestris), belonging 
to a plain or field, 

cdebre (gen. Celebris), famous. 

ceiere (gen. ceteris), swift. 

eguesire (gen. equesiris), equestrian. 

palustre (gen. palustris), marshy. 

pedestre (gen. pedestris), on foot. 

putre (gen. ptUris), rotten. 

salubre (gen. salubris), wholesome. 

silvestre fgen. silvestris), woody. 

terrestre (gen. terrestris), earthy. 

volucre (gen. volucris), swifb-winged. 



edeber. 


Celebris, 


ceUfr, 


ceteris, 


equester, 


equesiris, 




palustris. 


pedesier, 


pedestris. 


puter, 


putris. 


scUuber, 


salubris. 


sUvesier, 


silvestris. 


ierrester. 


terrestris, 


volucer, 


volucris, 


4 
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66. Adjectives in is, and comparatiyes in tor, have only two 
tenninations-— one for the masculine and feminine, and one for 
the neuter. Those in t^ make their neuter in e, and compara- 
tives in tor make their neuter in ius — as lems (masc. and fem.|, 
leve (neut.), light ; pukhrior (maso. and iem,.),pulchrius (neut.), 
handsomer. All the forms of these adjectives belong to the 
third declension; both Urns and leve making their genitive 
lemSf and ptdchrior as well as pulchrvus make pulchrioris. 

There are twelve acyectives which have doable forms; one mtUpO, 
um, and the other m it, e — namely : — 

BijugtUf a, um, and hijugit, e, with two yokes. 
JSxanimus, a, um, and exanimia, e, dead. 
Hilanu, a, um, and hilarit, e, cheerful. 
Imbecillua, a, um, and imbecillia, e, weak, imbecile. 
Imherbus, a, um, and imherbit, e, without a beard. 
Inermut, a, um, and inermit, e, anarmed. 
In/renw, a, um, and in/renit, e, without a bridle. 
Multiiuffut, a, um, and mulHjugia,*e, with many yokes. 
Quaarijugua, a, um, and quadrijugU, e, with four yokes. 
Semiermua, a, um, and aemiermta, e, half-armed. 
Semianimua, a, um, and aemianimia, e, half-dead. 
Unanimua, a, um, and unanimia, e, unanimous. 

67. All other adjectives have onlv one termination for all 
genders, and all belong to the third declension. For example, 
sapiens, wise ; Jelix, happy ; Ugens, reading ; concors, unani- 
moui^ ; atrox, atrocious ; hcupUs, rich ; memor, remembering. 

But although in these adjectives the neuter is like the two other 
genders, still it differs from them by having, according to the general 
rule, the nominative, accusative, and vocative singular alike, and by 
having the same cases of the plural ending in ia; hence the neuter 
nominative, accusative, and vocative of prudena is prudena, and the 
same cases in the plural are all prudentia, Vetua (old), gen. veteria 
alone makes the plural vetera, 

68. The following adjectives are indeclinable: — 

Frugi, (discreet) j hence Komo frugi, hominia fntgi, hominea /rugi, Ao. 
Neqnam (good for nothing) occurs only as a neuter in connection 

with the verbs eaae and habere. 
Opua and neeeaae (necessary) occur only in connection with eaae, 
Praeato (ready or at hand) occurs only with eaae. 
Semia (and a half) occurs only in connection with numerals; and 

the conjunction et (and) being omitted, it must be rendered by 
and a half — as recipe unciaa quoUuor aemia, take four ounces lind 

a half. 
Potia, neut pote (able), occurs only in the nominative with the verb 

eaae, with which it is contracted into j>o««e (to be able). 
Damwia (condemned) is used only as a law-term in connection with 

the imperatives eato and aunto. 
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69. The following adjeotiTes are deficient either in cases or 
numbers: — 

Of the feminine cetera, nent eeterum (the other), the mascnline nomi- 

natiye eeterue is not used; but all the other eases both of tibe 

eingnlar and plural are oommon. 
The genitiye primorit (of the first) has no nominatiye; but in the 

plural it is common in the sense of ' chiefs' or ' leaders/ is 

Of eontie (guilty), puberia (full-grown), and teminicia (half-dead), the 

nominatiye aone, pubee, and teminex, do not occur. 
The words exlex, lawless,* exepee, hopeless, occur in the nominatiye 

only. 
Pawsi (tk few) and plertque many, or the greater number) are used 

only m the plural ; but the singular sometimes occurs in connection 

with ooUectiye substantiyes — as pleraque nohilitaa, the greater part 

of the nobility ; pleraque juventue, the greater part of the youths ; 

plerueque exereitutf the greater part of the army. Plertque has no 

genitiye, but that of plurimi supplies its place. 
The yooatiyes macte and macti are the only forms of this a^eotire 

that occur. 



COMPARISON OP ADJECTIVES. 

70. As adjectives denote qualities, and as the same Quality 
existing in two different persons or things may be in a nigher 
degree in the one than m the other; and again, as among 
many persons or things possessing the same quality one may 
possess it in the highest degree, every language has some 
means of expressing these degrees. Their number is three --- 
the PosUive, the Comparative, and the Superlative, The posi« 
tive is the adjective in its fundamental form — as hontLS, good ; 
fdixy happy ; fortis, brave. 

71. Wnen a comparison is instituted between two persons or 
things in regard to a quality they have in oommon, or when 
the same Quiuity existing in the same object is compared with 
itself at different times, and when the result of the comparison 
is that the quality exists in one object in a higher degree than 
in tiie other, or at one time in a hieher degree than at another, 
the comparison is expressed by me comparative form : e, g.^ 
he is wiser than his orother ; he is tnser now than he ever 
has been. 

72. When a comparison is instituted between more than two 
objects in regard to a quality which they have in common, 
and when the result of the comparison is that one possesses the 
duality in a higher degree than the others, or in the highest 
aegree, the comparison is expressed by the superlative form : 
e,g,, he is the most diligent ot all my pupils ; Socrates was the 
wisest of all the Greeks. 
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The Latin language freqaently employs the oomparative in an 
elliptic manner, where we should say either *too' or * rather* — as 
doctior, *more learned, — namely, than should be; that is, 'rather 
learned,' or *too learned.* In like manner the Latin language is 
very partial to the use of the superlative where we simply say * very* 

— as doetisaimus may either mean 'the most learned man' or 'a very 
learned man.* 

^73. The comparative degree is formed in Latin by the termi- 
nation tor (for the masculine and feminine) and itis (for the 
neuter) being added to the stem of the aajective, such as it 
appears in any of the oblique cases — as opvlentus, comp. ojn*- 
lerU^ior, ius ; sapiens^ comp. sapient-ior, ius ; sagax, comp. 
sagac-ior, ius; Uber, comp. lUter-ior, ius; pvlcher, comp. 
pulchr-ior, ius; levis, comp. lev-ior, ius. 

74. Those adjectives in er which lose e in the oblique cases, 
lose it also in the comparative — as in pulcher, pulchrior. 
Sinister (left) alone has sinisterioTf although its genitive is 
sinistri. All comparatives follow the third declension, making 
their genitive in oris, 

75. The superlative is formed by adding the termination 
iss^muSf a, urrty to the stem of the adjective, such as it 
appears in any of the oblique cases — as opulentus, sup. 
opuUnirissimus, a, um; sapienSj sup. sapieni-issimus, a, um; 
sagaXf sup. sagacissimus, a, um; levis, sup. lev-issimu^, a, 
um, 

76. All adjectives ending in er make the superlative by add- 
ing rtmusy a, um, to the masculine nominative of the positive 

— aspulchery sup. pulcherrimus ; liber ^ sup. liberrimus ; acer, 
sup. acerrimus; celeher, sup. celeherrimus, 

Vetua (old, gen. veter-ia) likewise makes its superlative veterrimut, 
and nuperua (late, from nuper), nuperrimua, Maturua (early) has too 
forms in the superlative, maturiaaimtta and maturrimua, 

77. The following adjectives in lis — facUis (easy), di^cUis 
(di^cuh), gracilis (slender) jhumilis (humble) ysimilis (similar), 
and dissimilis (dissimilar) — ^form their superlatives by adding 
Ivmus to the stem — f^ facU-limus, difficiUimus, simiJrlimus, &c. 
But all other adjectives in lis form their superlative in the 
regular manner — as utUiSy sup. util-issimus, 

78. Adjectives ending in dvcus, flcusy and volus (from the 
verbs dico, fadoy and volo), make the comparative by changing 
us into entior, and the superlative by changing us into entissi- 
mus, just as if the positive ended in ens — as mcUedicus (slan- 
derous), comp. maledicervtior, sup. maledicentissimus ; munificus 
(munificent), comp. munificentior), sup. munificerUissimus ; mor 
levolus (ill-disposed), comp. malevotentiar, sup. malevolentis' 
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79. The mascnline and neuter of all BuperlatiTes follow the 
second declension, and the feminine the first. 

80. Some adjectiyes form their degrees of comparison in an 
irregular manner, or rather from ob^lete words and diiferent 
stems: — 



Sanua, good, 
Malu9, bad, 
Magnua, great» 
Mtutua, maoh. 



GomiMntiTe. SuperlatlTe. 

melior, iut, opUmut, a, wm. 

pejor, peftu, penimua, a, urn. 

major, maju», maximua, a, wm. 

plua (gen. plurit), plurimuSf a, urn. 

plural, plurea, plura. 
Parvw, 8mally minor, minue, minimua, a, wm. 

JVegrMom, good for noUiing, nequior, iua, n^qntanmua, a, um, 

Frugx, cheerful, frugalior, iu», frugali—imut, a, um. 

Senex (an old man) and^'iivenif (a yoang man), altnough substantlTeSi 
have their comparatiTes tewior and junior, but no snperlatiyes. 

81. Some adjectiyes haye two irregular forms of the super- 
latiye, and sometimes with a slight difference in meaning — as 



Positive. 
9xi«nu, being withoat» 

if^ertu, being below, * 
wuperw, being above, 



Gomparatiye. Saperlatlve. 

exterior, outer, extrSmue, and exHmtu, the 

lasL 
inferior, infimue, or contracted, fmu§, 

euperior, eupremtta, the last in point 

of time, and eummtu, the 
highest. 
poHremut, the last and 
poetHmue, one bom alter 
his father's death. 

82. There are some comparatiyes and superlatiyes to which 
there is no adjective in the positive, and which are generally 
derived from adverbs ; and there are others which cannot be 
derived either from adjectives or from adverbs — namely. 



potterw, one who follows, poeterior, 



OonHMuratire. 
eiterior, situated on this side, 
ulterior, placed beyond, 
interior, interior, 
propior, nearer, 
deterior, inferior, 
odor, quicker, 
potior, preferable, 
prior, Ihrst of two, 
eequior, eequitu, or aeeiue, less good, 
anterior, being before another, 



SuperlatlTe. 
eitimtu, from the adverb eitreu 
uUimua, from th« adverb ultra, 
intimue, from the adverb intm. 
proximue, from the adverb prop€» 
deterrimue, the lowest 
oeieeimue, from the Greek &K^t» 
potieaimua, from the obsolete poti$. 
primate, from the adverb prtie» 

from the adverb eeetu, 

from the adverb ante. 



The following adjectives have a superlative, but no comparative : — 
diveraue (different), divereieeimue ; /alette (false), faleieeimue / ineVltve 
(famous), inelitieeimue ; novue (new), novieaimxu ; eaeer (sacred), eaeer- 
rimue. Vetue has veterrimue, but vetuetue, which has the same meaning, i 
furnishes the comparative vetuetior, and has also a superlative «€(«•- 
tieeimue. 

4* 
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83. There are many adjectiTes which cannot have any do- 
grees of comparison at all, because they denote qualities which 
cannot bo conceived to exist in a higher or lower degree than 
that in which they commonly appear. 

This is chiefly the case with those which denote the material of 
which something is made, origin, and a definite time — as aureut, 
golden ; argenteus, made of silver ; Ugneus, wooden ; Romantts, Roman j 
patemUSf paternal; hibemutf wintery ; hodiernu»f belonging to this day; 
vivuSf alive; exanimi», dead; caecuSf blind; tiniatery leil-handed; ater, 
black;' aurduSf deaf; Jejunua, not having breakfasted, and many others. 

Many adjectives do not form their degrees of comparison in the 
ordinary way, but by adding the adverbs magis (more) and maxime 
(most) to the positive — as idoneua (fit), comp. tnagta idoneua, sup. 
maxime idoneua. This is the case — 

1. With all adjectives ending in im in which the ua is preceded by a 
vowel — as idoneuay suitable ; dubiua, doubtful ; neceaaariua, necessary. 

2. With many adjectives which are compounds of verbs or substantives, 
such as those ending in ger and/er (from gero and /«ro), and many 
others — as t^nt vomi/s, fire-spitting; degenery degenerate; diacoloPf of 
different colours ; inopa, poor ; magnanimtia, generous. Those ending 
In dicuayjicua, and voltta, however, as well as those compounded with 
aray meruy and cor, may have their regular degrees — as tner«, aollera^ 
demenay amenay eoncora, diacora, vecora, 

8. The following adjectives have no regular degrees : — almwy nourishing; 
caducuay falling or fragile ; calvuay bald ; eurvuay crooked ; feruay wild ; 
^nariM, knowing ; ^c«r and mu<t7ii«, mutilated ; laaaua, tired; medioeria, 
middling; memor, mindful; mirua, wonderful; navuay industrious; 
rudia^ rude ; trtuc, fierce. 

Sometimes an adjective, instead of being put in the superlative, has 
ptr prefixed to it — as permagnuay percommodtta. Others take prae in a 
similar sense — as praegelidua (very cold.) Adjectives thus compounded 
with per or prae have no degrees of comparison, except praeclanta 
(illustrious), which is treated as a simple adjective, and accordingly has 
its degrees praeclarior and praeclariaaimua. 



NUMERALS. 

84. Most numerals are in reality adjectives denoting number 
— ^as units TiomOy one man ; primus homoy the first man ; terni 
milites, soldiers by threes together; duplex numerus, double 
number. One class of numerals only belongs to adverbs — as 
semdy once; bisy twice; ter, thrice. All numerals may be 
divided into six classes: — 

1. Cardinal numerahy or those which simply denote the number of 
objects, and answer to the question *how many?' — as one, two, three. 

2. Ordinal numeraUy or those indicating the order or succession of 
objects — OS the first, second, third. 
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3. Dittrtbutive numeralsf or those whicli denote how many eaeh time — 
as temif three each time. 

4. Multiplicative numerah, denoting how many fold a thing U — as 
trtpleXf threefold. 

5. Proportional numeralSf denoting how many times more one thing is 
than another — as triplum, three times as much. 

6. Adverbial numeralsf denoting how many times a thing occurs — as 
quater, four times. 

85. The first three cardinal numerals — unuSy a, um (one) ; 
duo, duo/ey duo (two) ; and ires, tria — are declinable ; the rest, 
up to two hundred, are indeclinable ; but from two hundred 
np to a thousand, they are declinable, and have a distinct ter^ 
mination for each gender. • Miller one thousand, is an indecli- 
nable adjective ; but it has a plural, mUlia, which is declinable, 
and used as a substantive. 

The following table contains the principal cardinal numerals, accord- 
ing to which all others may be formed : — 

1. I. unutf una, vnum, 

2. II. duOf duae, duo. 

3. III. tret, tria, 

4. nil. or IV. quatuor, 

5. V. quittque. 

6. VI. 8ex, 

7. VH. teptem, 

8. VIII. octo. 

9. IX. or Villi, novetn, 

10. X. decern, 

11. XI. undecim, 

12. XII. duodeeim, 

13. XIII. tredecim, or decern et ires (tria), or tret, 

(tria) et decern, 

14. XrV. quatuordecim, 

15. XV. quindecim, 

16. XVI. aedecimy eexdecim, or decern et tex, 

17. XVII. decent et eeptem, or eeptemdecim. 

18. XVIII. decern et octo, or better duodevxginti, 

19. XIX. decern et novem, or better undevigintu 

20. XX. viginti, 

21. XXI. untM (a, um) et viginH, or viginti unua 

(a, um,) 

22. XXII. duo {duae) et viginti, otviginti duo (duae,) 

23. XXIII. tree (tria) et viginti, or viginti tree (tria,) 

24. XXIV. quatuor et viginti, or viginti quatuor, 

28. XXVIII. duodetriginta, more rarely octo et 

viginti, or viginti octo. 

29. XXIX. undetriginta, more rarely novem et 

30. XXX. triginta, [viginti, or viginti novem, 

31. XXXI. unut (a, um) et triginta, or triginta 

unus (a, um.) 
40. XL. quadraginta. 

50. L. qninqnagiuta, 

60. LX. vexaginta. 
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70. LXX. 9€ptuagint€U 

80. LXXX. octoginta, 

90. XC. notutginta. 

99. IC. or XCIX. nonaginta novem, or novem et nonagtnta, 

100. C. eentum. [or undecentutn, 

101. CI. centum et unue (a, urn), or eentum unue, 

102. CII. centum et duo (dutu), or eentum duo, 
200. CC. ducenti, ae, a. 

300. ceo. treeenti, ae, a. 

400. CCCC quadringenti, cte, a. 

500. D. or Iq. j'utn^eiat, ae, a. 

600. DC. eexcenti, ae, a, 

700. DOC. eeptingenti, ae, a. 

800. DOCC. octingenti, ae, a, 

900. DCCCO. nongenti, ae, a. 

1000. M. or CIo. mille. 
2000. CIoOIo. or MM. duo millia, or hie miUe. 
3000. CIqOIoCIq. or MMM. tria miUia, or ter mille, 

5000. loo. 9Mn9«« millia, or ^uin^ute* mt^ 

10,000. CCIoO- ^^^'^m millia, or e{ect>« mt7^. 

100,000. CCCIoOO* centum mtUi'a, or eentiee mille. 

M seems to be the initial of miUe, The other leading symbols are I 
=1, V=6, X==10, L=60, 0=100, lo or D=600, M or CIo=1000. 
In reading the Latin symbols, the following points must be ob- 
served : — 

1. Two symbols of equal value are added together — ^as 11^^, CC«=200. 

2. A symbol of less value before one of greater is subtraoted — as IX 
=9, XC=90. 

3. A symbol of less value after one of greater is added — as XI=11, 
CX=110. 

4. Each inverted (o) after the symbol lo (500), indicates that the 
latter must be multiplied by ten, so that Iqo is 6000, and loOQy 
50,000. 

5. When we place as many C's before I as there are inverted q's after 
it, we double the number — ^as Ioo=S000, but CCIoo*=l 0,000 j again, 
IOOD=°=^0,000, but CCCIOOO=100,000 ; and a million would accord- 
ingly be expressed by CCCCIOOOD* 

86. Uhu8, a, um, is one of those adjectives which in all gen- 
ders form the genitive in tus, and the dative in I ; but in the 
other cases the masculine and neuter follow the second declen- 
sion, and the feminine the first. (See n. 23.) 

87. Duo and ires of course occur in tne plural only, and are 
declined thus: — 

Mase. Fem. Neut. M. St F. Neut. 



Nom. dtio, duae, duo. 

Gen. duoTum, dudrum, duoram, 

Dat. dudbus, dudbus, duobus. 

Ace. duos (or duo), duds^ duo, 
Abl. duCbtts, dudbus, duobus. 



Nom. ires, tria. 
Gen. trium, trium, 
Dat. tribus, irtbus. 
Ace. tres, tria, 
Abl. trilms, tribus. 
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Ambo, ambaef ambo (both) is doclined like duo, 

88. Centum itself is indeclinable, but ducenii, ae, a; trecenti, 
ae, a; quadringenti, &c. down to nongentt, are all plural adjec- 
tives, the masculine and neuter of which follow tiie second 
declension, and the feminine the first. MtUe is commonly 
treated as an indeclinable adjectiye, and is accordingly joined 
to any case of a substantive ; but it has a complete plural 
(mtllia, gen. miMum, dat. mxUibus, &c.), which is regait^d as 
a substantive of the neuter gender — as d%u> tnUlia, tria mWa, 
quatuor mUlia, mvUa millia, &c., and is accordingly followed 
by the genitive of the objects counted — as tria millta miliium, 
3000 soldiers. 

89. The ordinal numerals are adjectives of three terminer 
^tions ^masculine t«, feminine a, neuter um); and with the 

exception of primtis and secunduSy they are all formed from 
the cardinal numerals. 

The followmg table contains the principal ordinal nmneralSy according 
to which all others may be formed : — 

1. pHmWf the first 

2. aecundua or alteVf the second. 

3. tertiutf the third. 

4. quarttts, the fourth. 

5. quintutf the fifth. 

6. sextua, the sixth. 

7. aeptimuSf the seventh. 

8. octavtUf the eighth. 

9. nonuSf the ninth. 

10. deetmuaf the tenth. 

11. undecimus, the eleventh. 

12. duodecimtUf the twelfth, &o, 

13. tertiuB deeimua, rarely decimut et tertiu»» 

14. quartua decimutf rarely decitnue et quartw, Ac. 

15. quintua deeimua, 

16. aextua deeimua, 

17. aeptimua deeimua, 

18. duodeviceaimMa, rarely octavua deeimua. 

19. undeviceaimua, rarely nontu deeimua, 

20. viceaimua (or vigeaimua.) 

21. unua et viceaimua {una et meeaima, unum et viceaimum), moro 

rarely primua et viceaimua, or viceaimua primua, 

22. alter (rarely aecundua) et viceaimua, viceaimua alter, or duo et 

23. tertiua et viceaimua, or viceaimua tertiua, [yiceaimua. 

24. quartua et viceaimua, or viceaimua quartua, Ac. 

28. duodetriceaimua, more rarely octavua et viceaimua, and vice^ 

aimua octavua. 

29. undetriceaimua, more rarely nonua et viceaimua, and viceaimua 

30. triceaimua, or trigeaimua. ' [nonua, 

31. primua et triceaimua, triceaimua primua, or unua et triceaimua, 

(See above, 20.) 
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38. duodequadragenmuB, more nreljr oetawu et irieenmu; or 

tricenmu» octamu. 

89. undeqtMdragenmuB, more rarely mmiM «t irieetimut, or trioe- 
40. ^tMU^a^ettmitf. [timua nonuM, 
60. gutngua<;ren'mu«. 

60. sexagenmut, 
70. «€petta^e«{miM. 
80. octoj^enmua. 

90. nonageeimua. 

100. cenee«imu«. 

101. centeaimut primnt, 
110. eentemmiM c^^etmiw. 

124. centenmut vieetimua qwirtu9» 

200. duoentecimtu, 

800. trecentetimus, 

400. juac{nn^enf««tmu«. 

600. j«tn^enfmmu«. 

600. 9excen<etmiM. 

700. aeptingeatenmua, 

800. octtn^cntMtmtM. 

900. nonjjrentonmiM. 
1000. milleaimuB. 
2000. &t> m»7;«Mmu«. 
8000. ter miUenmua, Ac. 
10,000. (ieetet mille»imu§. 
100|000. centiea milleaimxia, 
1,000,1)00. deeiea centiea mtlleaimua. 

The yean before and after the birth of Christ, after the fonndatioii of 
Bome, or of any other era, are expressed in Latin by ordinal numerals 
— as 1864 is anno miUeatmo octingenteaimo qw'nqttageaimo quarto; all 
these w^rds being in ^e ablative. 

90. Distributive numerals answer to the question 'how many 
each time ?' They are used only in the plural, and are adjec- 
tives of three terminations, -i, -ae, -a. IJie English language 
has no corresponding numerals, but has recourse to circumlo- 
cution — as Urni milvtes, soldiers by threes. 

The following table contiuns the leading distribative numerals :— 

dttodeni, 
terni dent, 
quatemi deni, &o. 
oetoni dent, or duodevieenL 
noveni, or tmdevieenu 
vicini. 

vieeni aingulu 
vieeni bini, &c 
(Wcent. 
quadrageni, 
quinquagenu 
aexagtM, 



1. ainguli, ae, a, one each time, or 


12. 


one by one. 


13. 


2. hint, two each time. 


14. 


8. terni (trini), three each time. 


18. 


4. quatemi. 


19. 


5. quinu 


20. 


6. Mfii. 


21. 


7. aeptSni. 


22. 


8. oeteni. 


30. 


9. novini. 


40. 


10. dinu 


60. 


IL undhai. 


60. 
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70. teptttageni, 
80. octogeni, 
90. noncigenu 

100. eenieni, 

200. dwseni, 

300. treeenu 

400. qwidringenu 

500. gtit'nyent. 



600. texcent. 

700. teptingeni, 

800. octtn^ent. 

900. nongeni, 

1000. 9ingula miUia, or limply 
2000. hinamillia, [miMia. 

3000. temamiUicu 
10,000. denamiUicu 



Distributives are used instead of eardinals when joined to snbstantiTaf 
which have no singular, or of which the plural has a different meaning 
from that of the singular — as bina ea9tra, two camps ; binae litterae, 
two letters ; binae aedes, two houses. In this case, however, it is ooa- 
tomary to use tint, ae, a, and trini, ae, a, instead of tinguli and temu 
Words which have a different meaning in the singular and plural deserve 
particular attention ; thus binae litterae signifies two letters or epistiei^ 
but duae litterae two letters of the alphal^t ; duae aedee, two temples^ 
but binae aedee, two houses. 

Distributives, from the nature of their meaning, are employed in 
multiplication in connection with adverbial numerals — as bit bina, twice 
two ; quater eepteni diee, four times seven days ; bit tenipueri, twiee six 
boys. 

91. Multiplicative numerals answering to the question 'how 
many fold?' end in plex, and are adjectives of the third 
declension (gen. pltds), and have one termination only for all 
genders. 

The following are the only multiplicatives that occur in Latin writers : — 



simplex, simple. 
duplex, twofold. 
triplex, threefold. 
quadrupUx, fourfold. 



quincuplex, fivefold. 
teptemplex, sevenfold. 
decemplex, tenfold. 
eentumplex, a hundredfold. 



92, 
many 



Proportional numerals answer to the question 'how 
^ times more ? ' They are ac^ ectives ending m plus, a, um; 
but occur generally only in the neuter gender. 

The only proportional numerals that occur in Latin writers are — 



1. aimplut, a, wn, simple. 

2. duplut, a, um, twice as much. 

3. triplut, thrice as much. 

4. quadruplus, four times as much. 

5. quincuplut, five times as much. 



7. teptuplut, seven times as much. 

8. ootuplut, eight times as much. 
10. deeuplut, ten times as much. 

100. centuplut, a hundred times as 
much. 



93. Adverbial numerals denoting repetition answer to the 
question * how often?' As adverbs, they are not susceptible 
of any inflection. 

5. quinquiet, five times, Ac. 



1. temel, once. 

2. bit, twice. 

3. ter, thrice. 

4. quaUr, four times. 



6. texiet, or texient. 

7. teptiet, or teptient^ ^o. 

8. oetiet. 
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9. novice. 


60. 


aexagiea. . 


10. decies. 


70. 


aeptuagiea. 


11. undecies. 


80. 


octogiea. 


12. duodecies. 


90. 


nonagiea. 


13. terdecieSf or tredeciea. 


100. 


centiea. 


14, quaterdecies, or quatuordedea. 


130. 


centiea triciea, or centiea et 


15. quinquieedecieaj or quindeciee. 


200. 


ducentiea, [triciea. 


16. aexiesdecieif or Bedeciea. 


300. 


trecentiea. 


17. aeptieg deciea. 


400. 


qnadringentiea. 


18. duodevicies, or oetiesdecies. 


600. 


quingentiea. 


19. «ficic»fctc», or notne»deeie». 


600. 


aexcentiea. 


20. tncte«. 


700. 


aeptingentiea. 


21. »e»n«i c« t>tctc«, or t>t'ct«» «cme?. 


800. 


octingentiea. 


22. 6i« c« v»We», or rtcic« 6t». 


900. 


nongentiea. 


23. ter c* incte«, or m'ctc* eer, Ac. 


1000. 


milliea. 


30. triciea. 


2000. 


bia milliea, &o. 


40. quadragiea. 


10,000. 


deciea milliea. 


60. ^utti^ua^tetf. 


100,000. 


centiea milliea. 



94. Fractional numbers are always expressed in Latin by 
pars (part) — as dimidia pars J ; t&riia pars, J ; quarta pars, 
\ ; quinta pars, \ ; sexta pars, i. 

95. When the number of parts in a fractional number is 
less by one than the number of parts into which the whole is 
divided — as f , f , J, the fractions are expressed simply by dtiae, 
tres, guatuor, to which must be understood partes, and it must 
be conceived thus : two parts out of three, three parts out of 
four, four parts out of five. 

96. All other fractions are expressed just as in English — 
as J, dtiae quirdae; |, ires quintae; if, quatuor septimae; ^, 
quingue septimae, partes being understood. ' 



PRONOUNS. 

97. Pronouns are words which supply the place of substan- 
tives, or refer to substantives mentioned either before or after 
— as JEgo, I ; tu, thou ; nos, we ; vos, you ; homo qui laudcti, 
the man who praises ; ille vir, that man. 

98. The pronouns ego, tu, nos, and vos, supplying the 
place of names, may be regarded as substantives, and convey 
a full meaning by themselves ; whence they are called sub- 
stantive, or personal pronouns. All other pronouns may be 
regarded as adjectives, their meaning not beine complete 
without a substantive either expressly added or understood. 

99. Latin pronouns may be arranged in seven classes : — 

1. Substantive pronouns — as ego, tu, nos, vos, 

2. Adjunctive pronouns — as ipse, ipsa, ipsum, self. 
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3. DemonBtrafiTe pronouns — as hie, haec, hoc, this ; isU, iaia^ 
istud, that ; ilU, illcty Qlud, that ; is, ea, id, and its dQr«?atiye, 
idem, eadem, idem. 

4. Possessiye pronouns — meus, a, um; iutu, a, urn; suus, a, 
urn; nosier, nostra, nostrum; tfester, vestrct, vestrum, 

5. Belatiye pronouns — qui, quae, quod, and its compoonds, 
quicumque and quisqiiis. 

6. InterrogatiTe pronouns — quis, quae, quid, and qui, quae, 
quod, 

7. Indefinite pronouns — as aliquis, aliqua, aliquid, and aliquod; 
quidam, quaedam, quiddam and quoddam; quispiam, quof- 
piam, quidpiam, and quodpiam and the compound aHquiS" 
ptam; quisquam (masc. and fem.)^ quidquam; quinis, qua^ 
vis, quidvis and quodvis ; quUibet, ^fuadibet, quodlihit and quidr 
libit; quisque, quaeque, quodque, and all other compounds of 
qui and quis. 

100. Substantive pronouns always stand by themselves, and 
are not joined to substantives. 

Ego denotes the person speaking — that is, the first person ; and i% 
the person spoken to, or the second person. In English, we have also 
a pronoun of the third, or the person spoken of — namely, he, the, and 
it ; but the Latin language has no substantiye pronoun for the third 

rBon in the nominative ] and when it is to be expressed, its plaoe must 
supplied by the demonstrative pronoun it or iUe, In the oblique 
eases, however, there are forms for the third person. 

101. The substantive pronouns are very peculiar in the 
formation of their cases : they are decUned thus ; — 



First Person. 

Xom. igo, I. 
Qen. mei, of me. 

Dat. miki, to me. 

Ace. me, me. 

Voc. wanting. 
Abl. mi, wim, by, 
from, or in me. 
5 
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Second Person. 

in, thou. 
im, of thee. 

f(bi, to thee. 

^, thee. 

in, thou. 

is, with, by, from, 
or in thee. 



Third Person. 

wanting. 

sul, of himself, her- 
self, itself. 

sXbi, to himself, her- 
self, itself. 

sS, himself, herself, 
itself. 

wanting. 

si, witii, by, from, or 
in himself, kc. 



5$ 
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Third PenNm. 
wanting. 
wiy of themselyes. 

Mi, to themselyes. 
sS, themselyes. 
wanting. 

8g, with, by, from, ot 
in themselyes. 



Vint Person. Second Person. 

Nom. nSSy we. vos, jou. 

Gen. no^n, or na»* veatrty or vestrunif 

tram, of as. (^ yon. 
Pat. notnSy to ns. txUna, to you. 
Ace. noSy us. »o*, you. 

Voc. wanting. vd8y you. 

AbL n^M^, with, vd&b, with, by, 

by, from, or from, or in you. 

in us. 

The pronoun of the third person is properly a reflectlTe; that is, one. 
whioh refers either to the snbjeet of the clause in which it occurs, or if 
it appears in an inserted clause, to the subject of the leading clause — 
as Cato te inttrfeeit, * Cato killed himself,' the m referring to Cato, the 
subject; amtet(« men* contemiMhai divitiat, quod 9e/elicem reddere non 

CBent, 'my Mend despised wealth, because it could not make him 
jpy,' the M referring to my friend, the subject of the leading clause. 
Wherever there is no such reference to the subject, but where the pro- 
noun refers to a different person or thing from the subject, the oblique 
cases must be taken from t«, ea, id, or from ille, ilia, illud — as ttbi ad 
ho9tem aecessit, interfecit eum, * when he came near the enemy, he slew 
him,' the eum not referring to the subject, but to Kostem. 

The genitives met, tui, »ui, nottri, veetri, are the genitives of the 
neuter of the posses^ve pronouns meum, tuum, auum, nostrum, veatrum, 
80 thatmei properly means 'of my being;' that is, 'of me.' The gen- 
itives plural nostrum and veatrum are used only in a partitive sense — as 
' every one of us,* uuuaquisque nostrum; but * he remembers us,' nostri 
rsminiscitur, 

102. The adjunctiye pronoun ipse, ipsa, ipsum, is commonly 
joined to substantiyes and other pronouns, and is declined as 
follows, the plural being the same as that of adjectiyes in t», 
a, um : — 



Masc. 



Neut 



Masc Fern. Neat 

Nom.iim, ipsae, ipsa. 
Gen. ipsorum, ipsdrum, xpsomm. 
Dat. ipf^s^ ipsls^ ipsls,, 
Ace. ipsos, ipsds, ipsa. 
Abl. ipsis, ipsis^ ipsis, 

103. Demonstratiye pronouns point to an object. Hie, haee, 
hoe, points to an object near to the speaker, and accordingly 
answers to the English 'this ;' whereas iUe, iUa, iUttd, points 
to a more distant object, and answers to the English 'that,' or 
'yon.* Iste, ista, istud, refers to the person spoken to, or to 



Nom. ipse. 
Gen. ipsiiLS, 
Pat. ipsi. 
Ace. tpsum, 
Abl. ipsd, 



Pern. 

ipsd, ipsum, 
ipsius, ipsius, 
ipsl, ipsi, 
ipsam, ipsum, 
ipsd. 
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things connected with him, and iB accordingly termed the 
demonstrative of the second person. 

As by nsing hie a speaker may point to himself, Kic, hue, Aoe, U 
sometimes called the demonstrative of the first person, while ilU, itta, 
illady pointing to a distant object, or the one spoken of, is termed the 
demonstrative of tbe third person. /«, ea, id, generally refers to some- 
thing mentioned before, being almost equivalent to ' the person or thing 
mentioned before/ or it is followed by an explanatory relative clause, 
as in English ' he who,' i« qui. This pronoun can hardly be called a 
demonstrative. Idem, eadem, idem, 'the same,' expresses unity or iden« 
tity. 

104. The declension of the demonstrative pronouns has 
many peculiarities. 



Hasc 
Nom. hie. 
Gen. hujus, 
Dat. hmc. 
Ace. hune, 
AbL Mc, 



Fem. 
htiec. 



hme, 
hanCf 
hoc, 



Neut 
JOc, 
hiJijus, 

hdc. 
hdc. 



Maac. Fern. Neut 

Nom. hi, hae, haec. 

Gen. hdrum, hdrum, hOrum. 

Dat. his, hU, his. 

Ace. Jids, has, haec. 

AbL his, his, hx8. 



SraaULAK. PLITRAL. 

Mase. Fem. Neut liaao. Fern. Neut. 

Nom. %s, ea. Id, Nom. ti {ei), eae, ed. 

Gen. ^us, ^fus, ^fus. Gen. elfrum, edrum, eOrunu 

Dat. el, eH, eH, Dat. us(el8),iis(els),ns{eis,) 

Ace. eum, earn. Id, Ace. eifs, eds, ed. 

Abl. ed, e&, ed. Abl. iis{eis),ti8(eU),us(eis.) 

JUe, iUa, iUud, and iste, ista, isiud, are both declined like 
ipse (No. 102) — as, gen. iUius, dat. iUi, &o; isHus, isH, &c. 
Idem, eddem, idem, being composed of is, ea, id, with the 
suffix dem, is declined like is, ea, id, with dem attached to it— 
as, gen. ejusdem, dat. eidem, ace. eundem, 'eandem, idem, Ac, 
The n in eundem and eandem is merely a euphonic change for 
eumdem, eamdem, and so also in the genitive plural eorundem 
and earundem, 

105. The possessive pronouns are real adjectives of three 
terminations (masculine us or er, feminine a, neuter um) ; the 
masculine and neuter following the second, and the feminine 
the first declension. They are — mens, mea, meum, my; tuus, 
tua, tuum, thy; suus, sua, suum, his; noster, nostra, nostrum, 
our; vester, wkra, vesirum, your. Meus, however, makes the 
vocative singular masculine mi instead of m&s. 
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There is a elus of posseesire pronoans ending in at (for all genders), 

genitive dtis — as nostras, vestras, and jujaa ; theae signify ' belonging 
to onr, your, whose country, family, or party ; ' so that nostratet means 
our countrymen, or the men of our party or family. 

106. The relative pronoun qui, quae, quod, * who,' or * which,' 
generally refers to a noun in a preceding clause, and introduces 
an explanatory clause — as oocrates, wlio was the wisest of 
the Athenians, was sentenced to death. Its declension is as 
follows : — 





BCraULAB. 






FuraAL. 






Masc Fem. 


Neat. 




Masc Fem. 


Neuu 


Norn 


qui, quae. 


quod. 


Nom 


qui, quae. 


quae. 


Gen. 


ciljus, cujus. 


cujus. 


Gen. 


quorum, qudrum 


, quorum. 


Dat. 


cat, cOi, 


cul. 


Dat. 


quibus, quibus, 


qutbus. 


Ace. 


quern, quam, 


quod. 


Ace. 


quos, quds. 


quae. 


Abl. 


quo, qua. 


quo. 


Abl. 


quibus, quibus. 


quibus. 



107. The compound quicunque, quaecunque, quodcunque, 
signifies * whoever' or 'whichever;' and quisquis (masc. and 
fem.), quidquid (neut.), denotes * every one who.' Quicunque, 
in all its genders, is joined to substantives, and is accordingly 
treated as an adjective ; quisquis is likewise sometimes joined 
to substantives, but quidquid never, and is accordingly regard- 
ed as a substantive. Quicunque is declined like qui, cunquc 
being merely affixed to the cases — as cujuscunque, cuicunquey 
quemcunque, &c. Quisquis commonly occurs only in the nomi- 
native masculine, the nominative and accusative neuter (quic^ 
quid), and in the ablative masculine and neuter (quoquo,) 

108. There are two interrogative jjronouns, quis, quae, quid^ 
and qui, qwte, quod, the latter of which is in form the same as 
th6 relative pronoun. The former has the nature of a sub- 
stantive, and is therefore not joined to a substantive, but used 
by itself, while the latter, having the nature of an adjective, is 
joined to a substantive — as quid fads f *what art thou doing?* 
— quod f acinus commisUf *what crime has he committed?' 

i09. The declension of the interrogative pronouns is the 
same as that of the .relative. When a question is to be 
expressed with a certain degree of impatience, the particle 
nam is attached to quis — as quisnam, quaenam, quidnam, or 
quodnam, *who then? 'or * what then?' 

The ablative singular for all genders, qux, occurs only in the sense of 
' in what manner ? ' or * how ? ' — m qui Jit f * how does it happen ? ' — qui 
eonvenitf how is it consistent?' 

110. The indefinite pronouns express an indefinite gene-, 
rality. Their declension is almost the same as that of the 
relative pronoun. 
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The most oommon indefinite prononn is aliqni; aUqua, aXiquid and 
aliquod (some one.) The neater, aliquid, has the nature of a sabstan- 
ttve, and aliquod that of an adjective. The masculine aliqvie is used 
both as a substantive and as an adjective. The feminine smgular and 
the neuter plural diflfer in termination from the relative pronoun, being 
aliqua, and not aliquae, which is the feminine pluraL There is also a 
simple form without the prefix alt (from the obsolete form alU, neut. 
alid.); namely quia, quae, quid, and qui, ^ua, quod, which is declined 
like the relative, except that the feminine is both quae and qua, and the 
neater plural likewise both quae and ^tio. Quid is nsed only as a sub- 
atantive, and quod as an ac^eotive. Quie may be nsed in both senses 
— as dicat quia, 'some one may say;' ei quit dux, 'if any general.' It 
may be said, in general, that this simple indefinite occurs only after 
the particles ei, nisi, ne, num, and after the relatives quo, quanta and 
' quum. 

Another indefinite pronoun is ecquie, ecqua, eequid, and eequi, eequae, 
eequod (from en and quia), signifying ' whether any one.' A strengthened 
form is eequienam or nutnquianam. 

Quidam, quaedam, ^uiadam and quoddam, ' a certain one.' The form 
quiddam is a substantive, and quoddam an adjective. It is declined like 
the relative, gen. cujuadam, dat. cuidam, &o. 

Aliquiapiam, or quiapiam, quaepiam, quidpiam, and quodpiam, Quie^ 
piam is chiefly used as a substantive, but aliquiapiam occurs also as an 
adjective, and quidpiam is used only as a substantive. 

Quiaqucun (masc. and fern.), quidquam (neut), 'any one,' occurs only 
in negative clauses^ or at least has always a negative meaning. Qutt- 
quam is used both as a substantive and as an acyective — as ecriptor 
quiequam, 'any writer;' quiaquam GaUue, 'any Gaul;' but it has no 
plural. UUua, which has the same meaning as quiaquam, occurs only 
aa an atyective, excepting a few passages. 

Quivia, quilibet (any one who pleases, from via, thou wilt,' and libett 
'it pleases'), and quiaque (every one), are declined like the relative: 
when used as substantives, they make the neuter quid, and when used 
as adjectives, quod, 

Unuaquiaque, unaquaeque, unumquidque and unumquodque, 'erery one,' 
is declined in both the words of whicait is oomposed — as gen. imttM- 
eufuaque, dat unieuique, aec unumquemque, unamquamque, Ac. 

Quineunque, quaecunque, quodcunque, ' whosoever,' or ' whichsoever/ 
has no neuter quidcunque. 

Quiaquia, quidquid, generally occurs only in these two forms as a sub- 
stantive. Its place is supplied by quieunque, which has the same mean- 
ing. (See Ko. 107.) 

111. Besides the pronouns above enumerated, there are 
others, conunonly termed pronominal adjectives : — 

Uter, utra, utrum, 'which of two,' and its compounds utervia, uterlibet, 
^Uercunque (which of the two yon please), uterqne (each of two or both), 
smd alteruten (either the one or the other.) They are all declined like 
%Uer, gen. utrfue, dat utrf. In alteruter, sometimes both words aro de- 
clined, and sometimes the latter only — as gen. eUteriua utriua, aoc. alte- 
rum utrum or alterutrum, 

Neuter, neuira, neutrum (that is, ne or non uter), 'neither of the two/ 
ia declined like tUer, 
5* 
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AlteTf altira, aUirum, 'one of two/ or 'the seoond/ gen. afterVut^ dat. 
alteri, Ac. 

Aliu», cUia, aliudf 'another/ gen. allut, dat alii, is never need in 
speaking of two; hence it means 'another/ and not 'the other.' 

UUn9, ulla, ullum, 'any/ gen. ulliH8, dat vlli, &o. 

NuUm, a, urn, (that is, ne or non uUut), 'none/ or ' no one.' 

112. There is another class of pronominal adjectiyes, de*- 
noting the nature^ size, or number of things. Some of them 
can express the same idea in a demonstratiye, relative, inter- 
rogative, or indefinite form ; and those in which this is the 
case are termed correlatives, as — 



Demonstratiye. 
talis, e, such a one. 

ianiuSf a, um, so 



Relative and Interrog. Indefinite. 

qtmlis, e, as, or of qucdiscunque and 



tot (indeclinable], 
so many. 



what kind. 

quatUus, a, tcm, as 
great, or how 
great? 

quoi, as many, or 
how many ? 



totidemy 
many. 



just as 



qualislthetj of 
whatever kind. 

quantuscunque and 
quantuslibet, 
however great. 

quotcunque and 
quotquot, how- 
ever many. 



^wo^o,wm, which 

in the series ? 

There are a few with the prefix alt — as cdiquantus, of a 
certain or tolerable greatness : aliquot, some or a few ; which 
may likewise be classed among the indefinite pronominal 
adjectives. 

113. From pronouns are formed a number of pronominal 
adverbs, denoting place where; ]^lace whither; and place 
whence; — the way, manner, or tmie in which anything is 
done : — 

1. Pronominal adverbs denoting the place where anything is done: — 
ihif here or there ; Ate, here ; iatic, there, near yon ; illiOf in that place; 
ibidem, in the same place ; alibi, elsewhere ; ubi, where ; ubicunque and 
u&tu&t, wherever; alicubi, somewhere; uapiam a.ud usquam, anywhere ; 
nutquam, nowhere ; utrobtque, in both places ; ublvit and ubilibet, any- 
where ; vhlque, everywhere. All these adverbs ending in t (those in o 
have the demonstrative enclitic ce attached) are properly ancient da- 
tives or locatives, denoting place where. 

3. Pronominal adverbs denoting the place vohiiker anything proceeds : 
— eo, thither ; hue, hither ; Utue and i»to, to the place where you are ; 
iUue and illo, thither, or to the place where he (or it) is ; eodem, to 
the same place or part; alio, to another place ; qw>, to which place ; 
utro, to which of two places; qiiocunque, quoquo, to which plao6 
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ioeT^r; qwma, quolihei, to whichever plaee you pleaae; aliquo, to 
some place ; utroqutj to both places ; tuquam, to any place ; ntuqwim, 
to no place. 

3. Pronominal adverbs denoting the place irAence. any thing proceeds: 
— inde, thence; hinc, from this place; istine, from that place where 
yon are; iUine, from that place where he or it is; indldem, from the 
same place; a/ti(n<£ey from another place ; un(/e, whence; undecunque, 
vndeunde, whencesoever ; alieunde, from some plaee ; utrtnque, from 
both sides or places ; uwHque, from any or all sides ; undelibet, 
whencesoever you please. 

4. Pronominal adverbs denoting the way or manner in which anything 
is done : ed, in that way ; hdc, ittdCf illdCf or illdf eddemf ita, ne, ui 
or uti, alid, qud, qui, qudeunqtte, qudqud, aliqud, qudvia, and qudli' 
bet. 

All these forms are' properly ablatives of the feminine, to which the 
substantive via or rations may be understood. They also appear in the 
.compounds eatenus and quatentu, 

5. Pronominal adverbs denoting time : — the demonstrative turn or tune, 
then; the interrogative quando, when? ecquando, whether ever; the 
relative quum, when ; the indefinite aliquando, at some time ;* quan- 
doeunque and quandoque, whenever; unquam, ever; nnnquam, never. 

6. Pronominal adverbs of degree: — as iam, so, so much; quavHf as, as 
much, or how much ? quantumvi* or quamvitf however much ; and the 
compound adeoy to that degree. 

7. Pronominal adverbs of number: — totietf so often; quoiiw, as oflen^ 
or how often ? quotieacunque, however oilen ; cdiquotieB, sometimes. 

8. Pronominal adverbs of cause : — eo, hoc, for this reason ; qvod or quiOf 
because ; cur, why ? 



THE VERB. 

114. A verb is a word which denotes that a person or thing 
is in a certain state or condition, performs an action, or is acted 
upon. It therefore always implies existence and time; for 
wnatever exists, exists in time. For example : I sleep — that 
is, I am asleep at the present time ; I sat all day long — that 
is. I was sitting all day long (in past time) ; I have worked — 
that is, I have been (in past time) at work. 

115. Verbs which denote that the action expressed by them 
terminates in the agent or subject are called intransitive verbs. 
For example : *I run,' *I walk,' are actions complete in them- 
selves without requiring an object. Verbs, on the other hand, 
which denote that the action of the agent passes from the 
apent to an object, are called transitive verbs — ^as * I purchase,' 
'1 strike ;' these are actions requiring an object, and cannot 
be fully understood unless that object is mentioned or under- 
stood from the context — as 'I purchase a house, *I stUke 
the offender.' 
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116. The oWect of a transitive verb is generally in the 
flccusatiye. The object in which the action termincttes may 
also be considered as the subject in the state of undergoing 
the action. Herice every transitive verb has an active and a 
passive form. 'I strike you/ therefore, is the active form, but 
'you are struck by me' is the passive form. Intransitive verbs, 
however, generally have no passive form ; and when it does 
occur, it is only as an impersonal verb — as currUur, 'running 
is taking place ;' or, as we should say, *they' or 'people run? 

In the case of a trancdtive verb, the subject may at the same time be 
the object — as amo me, I love myself; amat ««, he loves himself. In 
this case a verb is said to be used in a reflective sense. Many verbs 
assume a passive form to express their relative meaning — as deleetor, 
I delight myself, or am delighted; fallor, I am deceided, or deceive 
myself. 

117. There are numerous verbs in Latin which have a pas- 
sive form, but an active meaning. These are called Deponents 
— as* tmtfor, I imitate; liortor, I admonish; morior,'l die; 
reminiscor, I remember. Many of them are in reali^ passives, 
or verbs used in a reflective sense — such as vehor, 1 ride in a 
carriage, properly signifies *I am carried;' versor, I stay in a 
place, properly signifies 'I turn myself.' 

118. A few verbs, however, have an active form, but a pas- 
sive meaning — slb Jio, I become, or am made; vapulo, I am 
beaten ; veneo, I am sold — such are called neuter passives. 
Some again have a passive form in the past participle, and 
the tenses formed from it, though in meaning, as well as in all 
their other forms, they are active — as audeo, I dare ; jfido, I 
trust ; gaudeo, I rojoice ; soleOf I am wont ; their perfects, there- 
fore, being ausus sum, fisus sum, gavisus sum, solitus sum. 
These are termed Semideponents. 

119. The Latin language has four moods, or modes, of 
representing a state or action, and each of them is indicated 
by special forms of the verb. 

1. The Indicative represents a state or action simply as a fact — as 
laudo, I praise; laudavi, I have praised; laudaho, I shall praise; 
laudor, I am praised. 

2. The Subiunctive represents a state or action as possible, conceivable, 
or desirable — laudet aliquis, some one may praise ; opto ut veniat, I 
wish that he may come ; veniat, let him come. 

3. The Imperative represent a state or action in the form of a command 
— as lauda, praise ; acrihite, write ye. 

4. The Infinitive represents a state or action in the most general and 
indefinite manner, without ascribing it to any subject — as laudare, 
to praise ; laudavisae, to have praised ; ecribere, to write ; acripsiaee, 
to have written. 
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120. Besides these moods, the verb has certain forms which 
may be classed among nouns fat least so far as their form is 
concerned), and are accordingly declinable. These are — 

1. The Supine, which has only an accusative in urn, and an ablatire in 
u — as amantum and amantu; ledum and leetu; aitditum and auditu, 

2. The Oerund likewise expresses a state or action in a general way. 
It also is a verbal noun ending in ndum, but it is used only in its 
oblique ca^es — as gen. amandi, dat amando, ace. amandum, abL 
amando, 

3. The Participles are in form adjectives derived fron) verbs, but at the 
same time retain the idea of time which is inherent in the verb. A 
verb may have two participles in the active and two in the passive. 
Those in the active are the participle of the present ending in n» for 
all genders, and the participle of the future ending in -iif-M9, -a, -um / 
the former represents the action as going on or in progress, and the 
latter as going to take place in future — as amana, loving; ecribene, 
writing ; amaturua, going to love, or about to love ; ncripturue, going 
to write, or about to write. The two participles of the passive are 
the past participle ending in -u«, -a, -urn, and what is called the 
gerundive, ending in -ncfiM, -nda, -ndum ; the former represents an 
action in a state of completion, the latter indicates that it is going 
on, or must take place — as amatua, loved; tcriptus, written; auditus, 
heard ; amandwf to be loved ; audiendus, to be heard. 

Intransitive verbs, having no regular passive voice, cannot have either 
of the passive participles ; but their neuter is nevertheless used in 
connection with the verb ease, 'to be' — as ctirsum est, running has 
taken place, or people have been running ; currendem est, there is a 
necessity for running. Deponent verbs have the four participles — as 
imitans, imitating; imitatus, having imitated; itnitaturus, about to 
imitate ; and imitandus, to be imitated. 

121. Every state or action is represented as taking place 
either in past, or present, or future time. But in each of 
these times a state or action may be described as completed, 
or as progressing. Hence arise six forms or Tenses to express 
the dinerent times and relations of a state or action ; and a 
yerb is said to have six tenses, which might occur in all the 
moods ; but the Latin language has its six tenses, both in the 
active and passive, of the Indicative only ; the Subjunctive 
has but five ; the Infinitive three ; and the Imperajbive only 
two. Three of these tenses represent a state or action as not 
completed or in a state of progress, and the three remaining 
as completed. The three tenses expressing incompleteness or 
progression are — 

1. The Present — as laudo, I praise, or am praising; and laudor, I am 
praised ; the action not being terminated at the present time. 

2. The Imperfect — as laudabam, I praised, or was praising; and lauda- 
bar, I was being praised; the action is past, but not completed in 
past time. 
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& The Firnnts-*M lavdabo, I shall praise, or shall be praising f 
lauddbor, I shall be praised; the action is fatnre, bat not yet oom- 
pleted. 

The three tenses expressing a completed action are — 

1. The Pbrfbot — as laudavi, I hare pndsed; laudatut mm, I have 
been praised, denoting a past action completed at the present time. 

2. The Plupbrfbct — as lavidaveramf I had praised ; and laudatnt eram, 
I had been praised, denoting a past action completed in past time. 

8. The Future Perfect — as laudavero, I shall be praised ; and laudatttt 

4rOf I shall have been praised, denoting an action completed in future 

time. 

When a state or action is ascribed to one person or thing, the yerb 
is in the singular; when to two or more, in the plural — as laudo, I 
praise ; laudamug; we praise. A state or action further may be assigned 
to the person or persons speaking (/ or toe), to the person or persons 
spoken to {thou or you), and to the person or persons spoken of {he, ahe^ 
it, or they.) There are accordingly three persons in the singular, and 
three in the plural, which are commonly distinguished by the terms, 
the first, second, and third person singular or plural. The two num- 
bers occur in all moods except the infinitive, and the three different 
persons only in the indicative and subjunctive; the imperative has 
only the second and third persons, uid the infinitive does not assign 
an action to any person at idl. The pronouns I, thou, he (she, it), we, 
you, they, are usually not expressed in Latin, as they are suflSciently 
indicated by the terminations of the verb itself; they are expressed 
only when they have a particular emphasis. 

To put a verb through the active and passive voice, through its 
moods, tenses, numbers, and persons, is called the conjugation of a 
▼erb. Conjugation, like declension, consists mainly in change of 
termination. These terminations may be classified, according to the 
persons, in the active as well as in the passive voice. In the active, 
the first person singular, in all the tenses and moods, < except the 
imperative, terminates in o, f, or m/ in the passive in r: the second 
person singular in the active in • or 9ti ; in the passive in ris : the 
third person singular active in t; in the passive in tur: the first person 
plural active ends in mu»; in the passive in mur : the second person 
plural active ends in tia ; and in the passive in mini : the third person 
plural active ends in nt; and in the passive in ntur. 

122. The different manners in which the terminations mark- 
ing the moods, tenses, numbers, and persons are united with 
the stem of the verb, and the difference amon^ the stems them- 
selves, render it necessary to divide all verbs into four classes ; 
hence there arise four conjugations. 

123. The first conjugation, which may be termed the a con- 
jugation, comprises all verbs whose stems end in a, which in 
the first person of the present indicative is contracted with the 
o of the termination into o, and in the present subjunctive is 
changed into ^ — ^as amo, amem, from the stem ama ; but in all 
other forms of the verb it reappears — as in ajnorSf thou lovest ; 
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amortf «.« loyes $ amcnre, to love. The infinitlYe of yethe of 
this conjugation always ends in -are. 

124. The second, called also the e conjugation, qpmprises all 
verbs whose stems end in e — as mone-Ot I admonish ; mon^-ret 
to admonish; doce-bam, I taught; doci-^e, to teach. The 
infinitive of this conjugation always ends in -ere, 

125. The third or consonant conjugation comprises all verbs 
whose stems end in a consonant or we vowel u — as scriiH), I 
write ; scrib-eref to write ; mimiro, I lessen ; mtniur^e, to lessen. 
The infinitive of verbs of the third conjugation invariably ends 
in -&re — as facio, fac^e, 

A few insert t in the present indicative and the tenses formed from it 
— as eap-i-Of I take ; present subjunctive, cap-x-am ; imperfect indica- 
tive, cap~i-eham; fatore indicative, eap-i-am; participle present, cap^ 
i-ent y but in all other tenses the t is omitted. 

126. The fourth conjugation, called also the i conjugation, 
comprises those verbs whose stems end in », which is retained 
in all the moods and tenses — as audio, I hear ; avdire-bam, I 
heard ; avdvm, I have heard ; audi-re, to hear. The infinitive 
of ihQ fourth conjugation invariably ends in -ire. 

As the stems of verbs of the first and second conjugations end in a 
vowel, the terminations are simply added to the stem — as amo, afna-9, 
ama-t, ama~muSf ama-tis, ama-nt ; mone-o, mone-», tnone-t, mone-mtu, 
motie-tis, mone-nt, and so also in the passive ; but in the third conjuga- 
tion a connecting vowel is inserted between the stem and the termina- 
tion — as leg-Of Ug-i-8, leg-i-tf Ug-i-m\t», leg-i-tU, leg-u-nt. The fourth 
conjugation likewise sometimes requires a connecting vowel — as in 
audi-e-batn, audi-u-nt, 

127. The present indicative in each conjugation ends in o, 
and the infinitive respectively in dre, Sre, ire. Ire, But in order 
to be able to form the complete conjugation of a verb, it is 
necessary, in addition to the present indicative and infinitive, 
to know the perfect indicative and the supine, since several 
other tenses are formed immediately from these. 

128. The perfect is formed in the first and fourth conjuga- 
tions by simply adding vi to the stem — as amo-m, audl^ 
In the second conjugation the e of the stem is thrown out, 
and the termination ui is added — as moTie-o, monrui, 

129. In the third conjugation the perfect ends sometimes in 
si and sometimes in id. The verbs whose stems end in ti 
simply add i to them — as nUrm-o, minurd. Those of which 
the stem ends in a consonant take si. When the stem ends 
in c, g, h, or gu, these consonants coalesce with s into x — as 
dio-o, dixi; reg-o, rexi; veho, vexi; coquo, coxi; h before s is 
changed into p — as 9crib-o, scripsi; and d is thrown out-— 
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as laedrOf lae-H; but sometimes the a also must give way — as 
in defend-Oy defend-i, instead of defevid-si. The perfect in ui 
occurs chiefly in verbs ending in lo and mo — as cdo, alui; molo, 
molui; gemo, gemui. 

Some verbs whose stems end in consonants make their perfect by 
simply adding t — as Ugo, legi; gmo, imi; and it should be observed 
that all verbs of this kind lengthen the vowel of the penult when it is 
short, as in the two examples just given : the only verbs in which the 
vowel of the penult remains ahori ai&—Hb-t,/td'i, teid-i, and tvl-if from 
hiho, findo, acindOf and /ero» 

130. The supine is formed in the first, third and fourth 
conjugations, by adding turn (abl. tu) to the stem of the verb 
—as am-o, amorium, em-c, em-tumy audiro, audirium. It must, 
however, be observed that h before i is changed into p ; and g, 
ht and qu, into c — as scrib-^f scrip4um ; leg-Oy lee-4um ; irah-o, 
iraotum; coqu-o, cooium. Verbs of the third conjugation, 
whose stems end in d, make their supines in sum (abl. su), 
before which the d is thrown out — as taedrOy laesum ; claud-o, 
clokVrsum, Verbs of the second conjugation change the e of 
the stem into i before turn — as mone-Oj moni4um. 

131. It now remains to show how from the four principal 
forms of a verb — namely, the present, perfect, infinitive, and 
supine — all of the remaining forms are derived. 

(a.) From the present are formed — 

1. The present subjunctive active, by changing in the first conjugation 
the o into em — as atn-o, am-em; and in the three other conjugations 
into am — as mone-o, mone-am; leg-o, leg-am; audita, audi-am. 

2. The present indicative passive, by the addition of r — as am-o, am-or/ 
mone-o, mone-or ; leg-o, leg-or ; audi-o, audi-or, 

3. The present subjunctive passive, by changing the m of the present 
subjunctive active into r — aa am^m, am-er/ mone-am, mone-ar; 
leg-am, leg-ar ; audi-am, audi-ar, 

4. The imperfect indicative active, in the first and second conjugations, 
by adding bam to the stem ; and in the third and fourth, by prefixing 
the connecting vowel e before bam — as am-o, ama-bam ; mone-o, 
mone-bam ; leg-o, leg-e-bam y atidi-o, audi-e-bam, 

6. The imperfect indicative passive, by changing the m of the imperfect 
indicative active into r — as ama-bar, mone-bar, leg-e-bar, audi-e-bar, 

6. The future indicative active, in the first and second co^jugatiions, 
by adding bo to the stem — as ama-bo, mone-bo ; in the third and 
fourth, by changing the o of the present into am — as leg-o, leg-am/ 
fac-i-o, fae-i-am ; aud-io, audi-am, 

1. The future indicative passive, in the first and second conjugations, 
by adding rtto the bo in th^ future indicative active — m ama-bor, 
mone-bor ; in the third and fourth conjugations, by changing the m 
of the future indicative active into r -— as leg-ar, audi-ar, 

8. The participle present, by adding ne to the stem; in addition to 
which, however, in the third and fourth conjugations, the connecting 
vowel e is inserted between the stem and the terminations — m 
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ttma^Mf mone-Mf leg-e-na, andi-e-nt. From this participle, again, it 
formed the gerand and the gemndimm, by changing • into dum and 
due — 08 ama~ndu9 and amn~ndumf Ac. 

(6,) From the perfect are formed — 

1. The perfect subjunctive active, by changing the t of the perfect into 
iritfi'—aa ama-vi, ama-verimj mon-u%, mon-uerim ; leg-iy leg-erim/ 
audi-vi, audi-verim, 

2. The pluperfect indicative active, by changing the t of the perfect 
into iram — as ama-vi, ama-veram; mon-ui, mon-ueram; leg-i, leg- 
eram ; audi-vi, attdi-veram, 

S. The pluperfect subjunctive active, by changing the i of the perfect 
into iasem — as ama-vi, ama-viaaem ; moti-ui, mon-ui99em ; Ug-i, Ug- 
isaemj audi-vi, audi-vissem, 

4. The future perfect active, by changing t into iro — as ama^i, amo- 
vero ; mon-ui, mon-uero ; leg-i, hg-ero / andi-vi, audi-vero, 

5. The perfect infinitive active, by changing i into «««« — as ama-vi, 
ama-viasej mon-ui, mon-uisae/ leg-i, leg-iue ; audi-vi, audi-vitae, 

(c.) From the present infinitive active are formed — 

1. The imperfect subjunctive active, by adding m to the termination 
re — as ama-re, ama-rem/ mone-re, mone-rem; leg-e-re, leg-e-rem/ 
audi-re, audi-rem. 

2. The imperfect subjunctive passive, by adding r to the termination 
of the infinitive re — as ama-re, ama-rer ; mone-re, mone-rer; leg-e-re, 
leg-e-rer; audi-re, audi-rer, 

3. The imperative active, by dropping the termination re — as ama-re, 
amd; mone-re, mone ; leg-e-re, legi ; audi-re, audi, 

4. The imperative passive, which in all conjugations is quite like the 
infinitive active. 

5. The infinitive present passive, by changing re into ri — as ama-re, 
ama-ri; mone-re, mone-ri; audi-re, audi-ri; but in the third conju- 
gation the two syllables ire are changed into t — as leg-e-re, leg-i, 

(d.) From the supine are formed — 

1. The participle perfect passive, by changing urn into ua, a, urn — as 
ama-tum, ama-tua, a, mot / moni-tum, moni-tua, a, um; lee-tum, lee-tua, 
a, um / audi-tum, audi-tua, a, um, 

2. The participle future active, by changing um into Urua, a, um— as 
ama-tum, ama-turua, a, um ; moni-tum, moni-turua, a, um; lee-tum, fec- 
turua, a, um; audi-tum, audi-turua, a, um. 

Some tenses cannot be formed without the auxiliary verb Haae, 'to 
be.' These tenses are in the active, the future subjunctive, and the 
future infinitive, which consist of the participle future active with 
esae; and in the passive, the perfect indicative and subjunctive, the 
pluperfect indicative and subjunctive, the future perfect, and the perfect 
infinitive, which consist of the participle perfect passive with eaae. 



THE VERB ESSE, TO BE. 

132. JSs3e is th« only Latin auxiliary, but is also used as a 
principal verb, denoting ezistenqe. Its conjugation is irregular ; 
6 
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ihe perfect, and the tenses derived from it, are formed from 
tiie obsolete verb/uo, and the remaining tenses from the stem 
is; so that the present sum, sim, sumusy sunt, sis, sit, &c. are 
shortened forms for es-um, es-im, es-umus, es-unt, es-is, es-U^ 
&c. The s of the stem is in some forms changed into r, as is 
most common in the Latin language — as eram, era, for esam, 
eso. Esse has neither gerund nor supine. 

PRIKCIPAL FORMS. 

Pbbsekt Indicauvb. Perfect. Pbesekt Infinitive. 
sum, ful. esse. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Sing, sum, I am. 

fy, thou art. 

est, he (she or it) is. 
Plur. sUmus, we are. 

estis, you are. 

sunt, they are. 

Sing, ^-am, I was. 
ir-ds, thou wert. 



SUBJTJNCTIVIC MOOD. 
PRESENT. 

Sing, sim, I am, or may be. 

sis, thou art, or mayst be. 

sU, he is or may be. 
Plur. simus, we are, or may be. 

sUfis, you are, or may be. 

sint, they are, or may be. 



nfPERFECT. 

Sing. 



&r-€tt, he (she or it) was. 
Plur. &r^mus, we were. 
&r-aiis, you were. 
iMint, wiey were. 



Plur. 



Sing, ir-o, I shall be. 

ir-isj thou wilt be. 

ir-U, he win be. 
Plur. ^-imus, we shall be. 
ir-ttis, you will be^. 
ir-unt, they will be. 



FUTURE. 

Sing. 



Plur, 



ess-em, I was, might, oi 

should be. 
ess-is, thou wert, 
• mightst, or shouldst 

be. 
ess-et, he was, &c. 
ess-Smus, we were, &o. 
ess-etis, you were, Ac. 
ess^nt, they were, &o. 

furturus, {a, um) sim, I 

shall be, or may be 

about to be. 
furturus sis, thou wilt 

be, or mayst be about 

to be. 
furtums sit, he will be, 

&c. 
fa-turi {ae, a) simus, we 

shall be, &c. 
furiuri sltis, you will bo, 

&c. 
furturi sint, they will 

be, &c. 



THB TISB. 



o» 



nrsiCATiTs. 
Sing, furlf I was, or have been. 

for^U, thou wert, or 

hast been. 
furit, he was, or has 

been. 
lB\\a. fw-lmusj we were, or 

have been. 
JvristUy you were, or 

have been. 
Ju-eruntf or fur^e, they 

were, or have been. 



SUBJUNCTIYX. 
BCT. 

Sing, furtrim^ I have been, or 
may have been. 

fvreriSy thou hast been, 
or mayst have been. 

Jvr^rU, he has been, &o. 

Plup. JU'^mtiSf we have 

been, &c. 
Jvrcritis, you have been, 

&c. 
furirintf they have been, 

&c. 



Sing, fvreramy I had been, 

Jvr^ds, thou hadst been. 

fvr^dt, he had been. 
VXxa.furirdTmis, we had been. 

fijfreraMs, you had been. 

fur&rant, they had been. 



PLUPBRFBCT. 

Sing. Jkirdssenty I had been, or 
I might or should 
have been. 

furissSs, thou hadst been, 
or thou mightst or 
wouldst have been, 

fu'isaetf he had been, &o. 
VlMi.fu-issSmuSf we had been, 
&c. 

Ju-issSiis, you had been, 
&c. 

furissent, they had been. 



PTTTURE PERFECT. 

Sing. fvriSTO^ I shall have been. 
fur^ris, thou wilt have 

been. 
Jvr&it, he will have 

been. 
Plur. fvr^muSf we shall have 

been. 
furin^is, you will have 

been. 
JvrSrini, they will have 

been. 



The Subjunctive does not exist. 



PRESENT. 

Sing. &, be thou. 
Plur. e94S, be ye. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

FUTURE. 

Sing, es-to^ thou shalt be, 
eS'tOf he shall be. 

Plur. es4oU, you shall be. 
8unto, they shall be. 
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INFINITIVE HOOD. 

Present infinitive, esse, to be. 
Perfect infinitive, yw-m^, to have been. 
Future infinitive, yw-^^Zrww, am, um, esse, or fore, to be about 
to be. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, does not exist. 

Future, furturus, a, urn, one vrho is to be, or is about to be. 

The participle present, if it did exist, should be e9-ena, or tena, as it 
actually does occur in the compounds ahsetu, absent (from ahaum), and 
prae-aeng, present (from praeaum.) 

The compounds abaum, I am absent,* adanm, I am present; deaum, I 
am wanting or missing ; inaum, I am in ; tnteraum, I am between or 
among : ohaum, I am against or in the way j praeaum, I am before or 
at the head ; proaum, I am useful ; auhaum, I am under ; auperaum, I 
am over, I am left; are all conjugated like the simple aum. Proaunx, 
however, inserts a d wherever the pro is followed by the radical rowel 
e — as pro-d-eat, pro-d-eram, pro-d-eaaem, pro-d-ero, pro-d-eaae / but 
proaum, proaim, profui, <fcc. are regular. Poaaum (I am able, or I can) 
is composed of potia aum or pot aum ; but its conjugation is irregular. 

Instead of the infinitive /Mfuritw* (am, um) eaae, there is another form, 
/dre (connected with fuo) ; and instead of the imperfect subjunctive ' 
taaem, we have (likewise from fuo) forem, fdrea, foret, and fdrent. 



THB FOUR REGULAR CONJUGATIONS. 

The following specimens of the four conjugations may serve as 
models according to which all other regular verbs are conjugated. 
Lego, although it has a slight irregularity, has been chosen as an 
example of the third conjugation, because its very irregularity renders 
unnecessary all change of the stem, which might tend to confuse rather 
than assist the learner at the outset. 



FIRST CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinittvb. 

dmo, dmdrvl. dma-ium, dmd^i,- 



INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. >^ 

Sing, am-em, I love, or may 

love. 
am-es, thou lovest, or 

mayst love. 
am-et, he loves, or may 

love. 



Sing, dmo, I love. 

amdrs, thou lovest. 
amd't, he loves. 
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Hup. 



nn>iCATiyi:. 
amS^mtis, we lore. 
ammiSf yoa love. 
amchnty they love. 



SUBJTTJNCTITX. 



PRESENT. 

PIUT. 



IMPERTEGT. 



PIUP. 



Sing. 



ISng. amd-bam, I was loving, 
or loved. 
amorbdSy thou wert lov- 
ing, or lovedst. 



amd-hdt, he was loving, 
or loved. 
Plur. amorhdmus, we were 
loving, OP loved, 
amd-bdtiSf you were lov- 
ing, or loved. 
amdrbanij they were lov- 
ing, or loved. 

FUTURE. 

Sing, amorbo, I shall love. 



UTniMSy thou wilt love. 



amaMty he will love. 

Plup. arnorlnmus, we shall 
love. 
amd-bitis, you will love. 

amdrburU, they will love. 



Sing, amd-m, I loved, op have 
loved. 
amdrvisfi, thou lovedst, 
OP hast loved 

amd-vU, he loved, op has 
loved. 
6* 



aTTiremuSj we love, or 

may love. 
am-ifis, you love, op may 

love. 
amrmt; they love, op 

may love. 

Sing, amdrrem, I loved, might, 

OP should love. 
amd^Ss, thou lovedst, 

mightst, OP shouldst 

love. 
am&retfhe loved, might, 

OP should love. 
amdrrSmuSf we loved, 

might, OP should love. 
amdHTiClSf you loved, 

might, OP should love. 
amdHrcTUf they loved, 

might, OP should love. 

amd-turus (a, um) sim, 
I shall love, op may 
be about to love. 

amdrturus (a, um) sis, 
thou wilt love, op 
mayst be about to 
love. 

amdrturus (a, um) sit, 
he will love, Ac. 
Plup. amdrtdri (ae, a) simuSj 
we shall love, &o. 

amdrturi (o^, a\ sitis, 
you will love, «c. 

amd-turi (ae, a) sirU, 
they will love, &o. 

BCT. 

Sing, amdrvtrimf I have loved, 
or may have loved. 

amdrvinSf thou hast 
loved, OP mayst have 
loved. I 

amd^v^rit, he has loved, 
&c. 



XLEMENTART LATIN QRAMMAB. 



INDICATIVE. 

FEB 

Plup. amd^muSf we loved, or 
have loved. 
amorvistisy you loved, or 

have loved. 
amd-virurU, or amd- 
v&re, they loved, or 
have loved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

ECT. 

Plur. amd^er^,mti3, we have 
loved, &c. 
. am&veAtis, you have 
loved, &c. 
amdrverirU, they have 
loved, &c. 



PLUPERrECT. 



Sing, amd-viram, I had loved. Sing. 



amdrveras, thou hadst 
loved. 

amd'V^erdt, he had loved. 
Plur. amdr^erdmusy we had Plur. 

loved. 
amdrvSrdUSy you had 

loved. 
amdr^eraniy they had 

loved. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing. amdrverOy I shall have loved. 

amdrv&nsy thou wilt have loved. 

arridrverity he will have loved. 
Plup. amd-vSrHmuSy we shall have loved. 

amd-^€fnMSy you will have loved. 

amdrv&rirdy they will have loved. 



amd-msseniy I had, 

might, or should have 

loved. 
amdr^sesy thou hadst, 

mightst, or shouldst 

have loved. 
amdrvissety he had, &c. 
amd-vissemusy we had, 

&c. 
amdrvissetiSy you had, 

&c. 
amd-vissent, they had. 



The Subjunctive does 
not exist. 



PRESENT. 

Sing, amdy love thou. 
Plur. amdrtSy love ye. 



IMPERATIVE. 

FUTURE. 

Sing. amdrtOy thou shalt love. 

amdrtOy he shall love. 
Plur. amd-totey ye shall love. 

amorntOy they shall love. 



INFINITIVE. 

Present, amdrvSy to love. 
Perfect, amd-visse, to have loved, 
^uture, amdrturum [amy urn) essCy to be about to love. 

GERUND. 

Gen. ama-ndiyof loving. 
Dat. amorndoy to loving. 
Ace. amorndumy loving. 
Abl. ania-ndoy with or by loving. 
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SUPINE. 

amd4umf (in order )» to love ; and amd4u, to be loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, amoHnSf loving. 

Future, amdrtartts, being about to love. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 

Sing, am-^, I am loved, or 
may be loved. 

am-€ns, or awrSrif thou 
art loved, or majst 
be loved. 

amr&uTy he is loved, &c. 



INDICATITE. 

Sing, arn^, I am loved. 

amdrrisj or r«, thou art 
loved. 

amortur, he is loved. 
Plur. amd-mury we are loved. J Plur. am-emiir, we are loved, 



amcHmnif you are loved. 
amd-ntiir, they are loved. 



am-€mini, you are loved, 
am-entur, they are loved, 

&G. 



nfPERFECT. 



Sing, amd-hdr, I was loved, or 
was being loved. 
amorbdris, or hdrey thou 
wert loved, &c. 

amd-bdtur, he was loved, 
&c. 
Plur. amdrbdmurf we were 
* loved, &c. 

amd-bdminlt you were 

loved, &c. 
amd-bantur, they were 
loved, &c. 



Sing, amd-rer, I was, might 
be, or should be loved. 

amd-^ensj or rertf thou 
wert, mightst be, or 
shouldst be loved. 

amd-relur, he was, &c. 

Plur. amd-remur, we were, 
&e. 
amd-remini, you were, 

&c. 
amdrrentur, they were, 
&c. 



FUTURE. 

Sing, amdrhory I shall be loved. 
amdrbet^y or hSrty thou 

wilt be loved. 
amd-lyUury he will be 
loved. 



T4 



ELBMENTABT LATIH GRAMMAR. 



INDICATIYE. 



SUBJITNCTITX. 



Plur. 



Sing. 



Plur. 



Sing. 



nmuMmiir, we shall be 

loved. 
amdrbimlnl, you will be 

loved. 
amorbuniiir, they will be 

loved. 

PERFECT. 

amdrtUs {a,yum) sumj I 

was, or have been 

loved. 
amoriiis (a, um). es, 

thou wert, or hast 

been loved. 
amSrtus [d, um) est, he 

was, or has been 

loved. 
amorU {ae, ct) sumus, 

we were, &c. 
amorU {aCf a) estis, you 
were, &c. 
amdrU (oc, a) sunt, they 

were, &c. 

PLUPEBPECT. 

amortus {a, um) eram, I 
had been loved. 



The sttbjunctiye is wanting. 



Sing, ama^us {a, um) sim, I 
have been, or may 
have been loved. 
amortus {a, um) sis, thou 
hast been, &c. 

amdrtus (a, um) sit, hei 
has been, &c. 

Plur. amd-U {ae, a) simus, we 

have been, &c. 
amdrti (ae, a) sitis, you 

have been, &c. 
am^tl (ae, d) sint, they 

have been, &c. 



Plur. 



Sing. 



amorius (a, um) eras, 

thou hadst been loved. 
amortas (a, um) erat, he 

had been loved. 
amorti (ae, a) eramus, 

we had been loved. 
amorti (ae, a) eratis, you 

had been loved. 
amorti (ae, a) erant, they 

had been loved. 



ama-tus (a, um) ero, I 

shall have been loved. 
amorius (a, um) eris, 

thou wilt have been 

loved. 
am,a4us (a, um) erit, he 

will have been loved. 



Sing, amortus (a, um) essem, 

I had been, might, 

or should have been 

loved. 
amorius (a, um) esses, 

thou hadst been, &c. 
amortus (a, um) esset, 

he had been, &c. 
Plur. amorti (ae, a) essemus, 

we had been, &c. 
amorti (ae, a) essetis, you 

had been, &c. 
amorti (ae, a) essent, 

they had been, &c. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 



The Subjunctive is wanting. 
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INDICATIVB. SUBJUNCTITS. 

FlTTirBX PERFECT. 

Plur. amorti (ae, a) erimus, we 

shall have been loved. 
amorti (ae, a) eritisy you 

will nave been loved. 
amorti (ae, a) erurif, they 

wiU have been loved. 



IMPERATIVE. 
PRESEirr. 
Sing. amorrS, be thou loved. 



Plur. amormlnly be ye loved. 



PUTURE. 

Sing, amortor, thou shalt \^ 
loved. 

amorlffr, he shall be 
loved. 
Plur. amaMirmA, ye shall be 
loved. 
amd-ntdr, they shall be 
loved. 



INFINITIVE. 

Present, amd-ri, to be loved. 

Perfect, amortum, (am, urn) esse, to have been loved. 

Future, ama-tum iri, to be about to be loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect, amortus, a, um, loved. 

Gerundive, am€Hidu>s, deserving or requiring to bo loved. 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 

Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. 

mMB-6. mdvr4u, mdm-tum. mdnS^^, 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 

Sing, monism, I advise, ot 
may advise. 
monS-dSf thou advisest, 

or mayst advise. 
moni-dt, he advises, &o« 
Plur. mon^dmuSf we advise, 
&c. 
moni-dtis, you advise, 

&c. 
monS-iint, they advise, 



Sing, mone-o, I advise. 

moTiS-s thou advisest. 

monS-t, he advises. 
Plur mOne^muSf we advise. 

wMS-iiSy you advise. 

mdnffmt, they advise. 



Sing. 



ELEMENTARY LATIN QBAMMAR. 
IWDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTITE. 



ncPERFECT. 

monS^m, I was advis- 
ing, or I advised. 



monB-hdSf iiiou wert ad- 
vising, or advisedst. 

fMm^dt, he was advis- 
ing, &c. 
Flur. mon^-hdmus^ we were 
advising, &c. 
mon&hoMSf you were 
advising, &c^ 
mon^^ntf they were 
advising, &c. 

FUT 

Sing, man^bo, I shall advise. 

mon^-bts, thou wilt ad- 
vise. 

monS'bUt he will advise. 

Plur. monS-bimils, we shall 
advise. 

monS-bUis, you vdll ad- 
vise. 

mon&^nt, they vrill 
advise. 

PEB 

Sing, moih^i, I advised, or 
have advised. 

monr4iistl, thou ad- 
visedst, or hast ad- 
vised. 

monr^m, he advised, &o. 

Plur. mon-niimus, we advised, 

&c. 
monruisUSf you advised, 

&c. 
nuynr^ierunt, or 5rc, tfiey 

advised, &c. 



Sing. monS-rem, I advised, 
might, or should ad- 
vise. 

mone-rSSy thou advisedst, 
mightst, or wouldst 
advise. 

mone-rety he advised, &o. 

Plur. mon^emusy we advised, 

&c. 
monS-retis, you advised, 

&c. 
nwne^efU, they advised^, 

&c. ^ 

RE. 

Sing. ?iuwt-<Mn^ {a, urn) sim, 
I shall, or may be 
about to advise. 

moni-turus (a, urn) sis, 
thou wilti or mayst 
be about to advise. 

monX-twrus {cC, um) sit, 
he will, &c. 
Plur. moni'turi (a€, a) simus, 
we shall, &c. 

mont-turi (ae, a) w^w, 
you will, &c. 

mom-turi {ae, a) sitU, 
they will, &c. 

RCT. 

Sing. monr^Srim, I have, or 
may have advised. 
moTiHiMSy thou hast, or 
mayst have advised. 

moTMi&nty he has ad- 
vised, <fcc. 
Plur. morMieHrmiiSy we hare 
advised, &c. 

monr^&ritis, you have 
advised, &c. 

monr^erinty they have 
advised, &c. 
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INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



PLXTPERFECT. 



Sing, mon^uerdm, I had ad- 
vised. 

moTiHuSrdiSf thou hadst 
advised. 

mon-ii^dt, he had ad- 
vised. 
Plur. moTiruSrdmuSy we had 
advised. 
monr^uerdflSy you had 

advised. 
mofMierant, they had 
advised. 



Sing. mo»-uwem, I had, 
mighty or should have 
advised. 
monr^issSs, thou hadst, 
mightst, or shouldst 
have advised. 
monnuissit, he had ad- 
vised, &c. 
Plur. monruissimus, we had 
advised, &c. - 
monr^issitis, you had 

advised, &c. 
moriHuissent, they had 
advised, &c. 



FUTURE PBRFBCT. 

Sing. mon^uerOt I shall have 

advised. 
moTir^uenSy thou wilt 

have advised. 
monru^i, he will have 

advised. 
Plur. moTMi^muSf we shall 

have advised. 
tnon-^u^tts, you vnll 

have advised. 
monrtiiriniy they will 

have advised. 



The Bubjunctivo is wanting. 



IMPERATIVE. 



PRR8ENT. 

Sing. monS, advise thou. 
Plur. moTiMe, advise ye. 



FUTURE. 

Sing. monMo, thou shalt ad- 
vise. 
nwn&4o, he shall advise. 
Plur. monS-tdie, ye shall ad- 
vise. 
mone-nto, they shall ad- 
vise. 



INFINITIVE. 

Present, mon&r^f to advise. 

Perfect, monMsse^ to have advised. 

Future, m6ni4urum, (aw, um) esse to he about to advise. 



7» 



SUSMENTAftT LATHf ORAMMAJL 



GERUND. 

Gen. mone-ndit of advising. 
Dat. nume^nddj to advising. 
Ace. moTierndumy advising. 
Abl. mone^ndd, with, in, or by advising. 

SUPINE. 

monirtum, (in order), to advise ; moni-tU, to be advised. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, mo7ie-n9, advising. 

Future, moni-tHms, a, um, being about to advise. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



INDICATIVE. 

PRE 

Sing, mon^-or, I am, or am 
being advised. 
mone^ns, or re, thou art 
advised. 

moni-tur, he is advised. 

Plur. manS^mur, we are ad- 
vised. 

mon&minlf you are ad- 
vised. 

mone-^urf they are ad- 
vised. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 
ENT. 

Sing, monif-ary I am advised, 
or may be advised. 

mone-dris, or ari, thou 
art advised, or mayst 
be advised. 

mone-dtur, he is advised, 
&o. 
Plur. mone-dmur, we are ad- 
vised, &c. 

monerdmmi, you are ad- 
vised, &c. 

mone-antiiry they are 
advised, &c. 



Sing. 7rumS4>ary I was advised, 
or was being advised. 

num&^riSy or bdre, thou 
wert advised, &c. 



moviS^tur, he was ad- 
vised. 
Plur. mon^-bdmuTj we were 
advised, 

w,(yrM)dm%n%y you were 
advised. 

mon^^ntUr, they were 
Advised. 



Sing. monSrT^y I was advised, 
might, or should be 
advised. 

monS^iriSy or rSre, 
thou wert . advised, 
mightst, or shouldst 
be advised. 

mone-reiuTy he was ad- 
vised, &c. 
Plur. m(m&-rSmury we were 
advised, &c. 

monS-remlnly you were 
advised, &c. 

monS^entury they were 
advised, &6. 
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. ZNDICAtivjc. 

VUTUBS. 

8ing. Tnone-biir, I shall be ad- 
vised. 

mon&b^Hs, or bihr^, thou 
wilt be advised. 

mond-bUurf he will be 
advised. 
Flur. mon^iimUrf we shall be 
advised. 

mond^minly you will 
be advised. 

mond-huntiir, they will 
be advised. 



SUBJUNCTXYX. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



Sing, monl'tus (a, um) sum^ I 

was, or have been 

advised. 
monfrtus {a, um) es, thou 

wert, or hast been 

advised. 
montrtus (a, um) eat, he 

was, &G. 
Plur. mantrti (ae, a) sumus, 

we were, &c. 
montrti {ae, a) estis, you 

were, &c. 
momrti (ae, a) sunt, tiiey 

were, &Cf 



Sing. moiMus (a, um) tim, I 
have been, or may 
have been advised. 

mofMua {a,um) m,thou 
hast been, or mayst 
have been advised. 

monVtua (a, um) ait, he 
has been, &c. 
Plur. monl4i (ae, a) simus, we 
have Deen, &c. 

monirti {ae, a) sUis, you 
have been, &q. 

mon%4i (ae, a) aint, they 
have been, ^. 



Sing, movilrtiia {a, um) eram, 
I had been advised. 



nMynortua {a, um) eraa, 
thou hskdst been ad- 
vised. 
movMua {a, um) erat, 
he had been advised. 
Plur. monl4i {ae, a) eramua, 
we haa been advised. 
morMi {ae, a) eratia, 
you had been advised. 
. mani4% (ae, a) eraaU, they 
. had been advised. 
7 



PLUPERPKCT. 



Sing. m>07A4ua (a, um) eaaem, 
I had been, might, 
or should have l^en 
advised. 
moni4ua (a, um) eases, 
thou hadst been, &o. 

monl4ua (a, um) eaaet^ 

he had been, &c. 
Plur. monvii (ae, a) eaaemua, 

we had been, &c. 
monirH (ae, a) eaaetia, 

you had been, &o, 
mottUi (ae, a) essent, 

they had been, 4bo. 



w 



suBiciyTA»r jjLTm gbaxmar. 



INDICATITE, 

FUTUBK PKBTBOT. 

Sing. mon^Us {a, urn) ero, I 

shall have been ad- 

yised. 
mon!irt&s [a^um) em, thou 

wilt have been advised. 
movMus (a, um) erit, he 

will have been, &c. 
Plor. manXrii {ae, a) erimus, we 

shall have been, &c. 
tnonirH (ae, a) eritiSj you 

will have been, &c. 
montrti (ae, a) erun^, they 

will have oeen, &c. 



suBJUKcnyx. 



The Bubjunotive is wonting. 



IMFERATIVX. 
PBBSBNT. 

Sing, mon^^, be thou advised. 



Plur. fnone^mtni, be ye ad- 
. tised. 



FTTTUBX. 

Sing. m(mff4or, thou shalt be 
advised. 
m(ynS4or, he shall be 
advised. 
Plur. monS^mlnl, ye shall be 
advised. 
Tfwne^atoTj they shall be 
advised. 



INFINITIYX. 



Present, nwn&Hj to be advised. 

Perfect, monViium (am, um) esse, to have been advised. 

Future, moTMvm iri, to be about to be advised. 



PASTICIPLES. 



Perfect, mMSrt&s, a, um, advised. 
Gerundive, mi^nMidUBy a, um, deserving, or requiring to be 
advised. 



THIBD CONJUGATION. 



▲CTIYE VOICE. 



Pbbsht. 



PSBntCT. 

2^. 



0T7Pnni. 
leo4um. 
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INDICATITK. 

Sing. Uff^f I read. 

Ieg4^ thou readest. 

les^irt, he reads. 
Plur. Ieg4^mu8, we read. 
leff-irtiSf you read. 
leg^H^U, they read. 



PSEBEHT. 

Sing. 



Plur. 



Bang, leg-^^m^ I read, or was 
reading. 
leff-iS-bds, thou readest, 
or wert reading. 

legS^bdt, he read, &c. 
Flur. leg-^^mUs, we read, &c. 
leffS-bdHs, you read, &o. 
leff-^-bant, tney read, &g. 

Sing, leg-am, I shall read. 



DCPXBFXCT. 

Sing. 



Plur. 



leff-€s, thou wilt read. 

leg-i^, he will read. 
Plur. leg-imus, we shall read. 
leff-Sfis, you will read. 
leg-erUf they will read. 



Sing. 



Plur, 



StJBJUNCTITE. 

lesMtm, I read, or may 

read. 
leff-as, thou readest, or 

mayst read. 
leff-dt, he reads, Ac. 
l^-dmuSf we read, Ac. 
leg-^Us, you read, &c. 
Ug-ant, mey read, &c. 

leg-^rem, I read, might, 

or should read. 
leg-^S8, thou readest, 

mightst, or wouldst 

read. 
leg-S^f&, he read, Ac. 
leg-^^&niis, we read, Ao. 
legS^e^, you read, Ac. 
Ug-SrevU, they read, Ac. 



leo-tUrus, (a, t«w) *m», I 

shall, or may be about 

to read. 
lec-turua (a, um) m^ 

thou wut, or mayst 

be about to read. 
Iec-tilru8 (a, urn) 8tt, he 

will, Ac. 
leo4uri (ae, a) simus, wo 

shall, Ac. 
lec-turi (ae, a) sUiSf you 

will, Ac. 
lec-turi iae, a) siiU^ they 

will, Ac. 



Sing, leg^, I read, or have 

read. 
leg^sfi, thou readst, or 

hast read. 
Ug-^, he read, or has 

read. 



Sing. leg-Mm, I have read, or 
may have read. 

leg-^ris, thou hast read, 
or mavst have read. 

leg-&rit, he has read, Ae* 



SLBlCEirrAIfcT LATIN GRAMXAB. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTITI. 



Plup. Ieg4inus, we read, or 

have read. 
leff-^its, you read, or 

have read. 
Ug-&rurUy or ire, they 

read,' or have read. 



PERFECT. 

Plur. leg-iSriffMASf we have read, 
&c. 
Ug-SiiSiif you have read, 

leg-Mni, they have read. 



PLXrPEBFBCT. 

Sing. Uff^am, I had read. 



leff-^ds, thou hadst read. 

Ug^di, he had read. 
Flnr. leg-^dmus, we had read. 
leg-^dClSy you had read. 
Ug^ant, they had read. 



Sing. Uff-iasem, I had, might 

have, or should have 

read. 
Ug^sSSy thou hadst, 

mightst, or wouldst 

have read. 
leg-issei, he had read, 

&c. 
Plur. leg-issSmHSf we had read, 

&c. 
leg-issSfis, you had reaid, 

&c. 
Ug^sent, they had read. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

l^ng. leg-^0, 1 shall have read. 
leg-^ris, thou wilt have 

read. 
leg-enty he will have 

read. 
Plur. leg-^mUs, we shall have 

read. 
leg-erUis, you will have 

read. 
leg-^nt, they will have 

read. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



IMFSRATIVE. 



Sing, leg-iy read thou. 
Plur. leg-irU, read ye. 



Sing, leg-trto, thou shalt read. 

leg-i'iOf he shall read. 
Plur. leg-i^^, you shall read. 

Ug-VrTUOj they shall read. 



Tm TXX8* 



n 



INTINITmB. 

Present, leg^i, to read. 

Perfect, leg-isse, to have read. 

Future, leo4urum, (am, urn) esse to be about to read. 

GSRUKD. 

Gen. hsh^^ndly of reading. 

Dat. leg-e^ndd, to reading. 

Ace. leg-e-7idum, reading. 

Abl. leg-e-^ndOj with, by, or in reading. 

SUFINB. 

lee-tum, (in order), to read ; l&>iil, to be read. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, leff^e^ns, reading. 
Future, Iec4uru8, about to read. 



PASSITB TOICX. 



INDICATIYB. 



SUBJUNCnVl. 



Sing, leg-or, I am read. 

Uff-^^i^y or r«, thou art 

read. 
leff-iriur, he is read. 

Plur. Uff-^irmUr, we are read. 

leg-iHinim, you are read. 

leff-Ur^ur, they are read. 



Sing. Uff-dr^ I am read, or I 

may be read. 
leg^rts, thou art read, 

or mayst be read. 
Ug-dtuTj he is read, or 

may be i^ead. 
Plur. legf-dmiir, we are read, 

or may be read. 
Ug-dmlnl, you are read, 

or may be read. 
Ug-antiir, they are read, 

or may be read. 



IXPSRFBCT. 



Sing, leg-^-bar, I was read, or 
was being read. 

leffS^HSy or bdiNf. 
leg-^-bdtur. 
Plur. leff-i^mwr, 
leff-i^-bdmhii, 
leg-^-bantwr, 
7* 



Sing, leg-i^^, I was read, 
might be read, or 
should be read. 
leff-^irtSf or r&^. 
leg-^r&uir. 
Plur. leg-if-^imilr, 
leg-S^&ninl. 
Ug-S-rentur, 
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ELSMENTART LATIN ORAHXAR. 



INDICATIYE. 

FUTTTRB. 

Sing. Icff-dr, I shall be read.. 
leff-iris, or iri, 

Plur. leg-imur, 

leg-entur. 



SUBJUNCTIYB. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



Sing. Iec4us (a, um) sum, I 
was read, or have 
been read. 
lec-tus (a, um) es, 
leoius (a, um) est, 
Plur. Iec4i (ae, a) sumus, 
leoii foe, a) estis, 
lec4i (ae, a) surU» 



Sing, leotus {a, um) sim, I 
have, or may have 
been read. 
leoius (a, um) sis, 
Ucrtus \a, um) sit. 
Plur. leo-ti (ae, a) simus, 
leoti \ae, a\ siHs, 
leo-ti \ae, a) sirU. 



Sing, lec-ius {a, um) exam, I 
had been read. 



Uoius {a, um\ eras, 
leotus (a, um] erat, 
Plur. lec-ti (ae, a) eramus. 
leo4i lae, a\ eratis, 
leoti {ae, a) erant. 



PLUPERFECT. 



Sing, leotus (a, um) essem, I 
had been, might, or 
should have been 
read. 
lec-4us (a, um) esses, 
leotus (a, um] esset. 
Plur. lec-ti (ae, a) essemus, 
lec-4i loie, a\ essetis. 
leoii (ae, a) essent. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing, lec-tus*" (a, um) ero, I 
shall have been read. 

lec-ttLS (a, um) eris, 

lec-tits (a, um) erit, 
Plur. lec-ti (ae, a) erim'^, 

leo-ti yie, cl\ eritis, 

leoti (ae, a) erunt, 

IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. 

Sing, leg-^e, be tiiou read. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



Plar. leg-^irminl, be ye read. 



FUTURE. 

Sing. leg-%4dr, thou shalt be 
read. 

.leg-irt(ir, he shall be read. 
Plur. leg-^^mtnl, ye shall be 
read. 
Ug-Urnior, tiiey shall be 
read. 



nn TXKB. 
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INFINITITE. 



Present, leff-i, to be read. 

Perfect, lec-tum, {am, um) esse, to haye been read. 

Future, lec-tum iri, to be about to be read. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Perfect, leo4&s, a, tem, read. 

Gerundiye, ieg^'e^us, a, um, requiring, or deserving to be 
read. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



Pbesemt. 
audirS, 



Perfect. 
audirin. 



BUPIEB. 

audi'ium. 



Infihititb* 
audir^i. 



INDICATIYE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Sing, audiro, I hear. 

audfrs. 
audi-t 
Plur. audi-mus. 
audirfis, 
audtrVHrU, 



Sing, audtrdm, I hear, or may 
hear. 

audirds, 

audirdi, 
Plur, <mdiramii8» 

audi-dUs, 

audi-ant. 



Sing. audX-S^Hzm,^ I heard, or 
was hearing. 

audiri-bds, 

audir&^bdt, 
Plur. audire-hdmus» 

avdir^hdUs. 

audiri-barU, 



Sing. at«?i-rcm, I heard, might, 
or should hear. 

audi-rSs, 

audi-rit. 
Plur. audl^Smiis, 

audvr&is, 

audirrent. 



Sing, audlram, I shall hear. 



audv-is, 
audtret. 



Sing, audirturus (a, um) sim^ 
I shall, or may be 
about to hear. 
audirturus (a, um\ sis. 
ututtriSrus (a, um) sit. 



» 



ELXIIENTART hATJS GSAXXAS. 



INBICATIYX. 

Plur. audtSmus, 
audi-Stis. 
audtrent. 



SUBJUNCTIYB. 



Plur. audArturi foe, a) simus. 
audi'turi foe, ( 
audlrturi (oe, < 



a) simus, 
, en aiHs, 
, a] siiU. 



Sing. audil4)if I heard, or have 
heard. 

audirvisti, 
atidlr^, 
Plur. audirtflmiis. 
audirinsfis, 
audt-virufU, or v&ri. 



Sing. attdir4>irim, I have 
heard, or may have 
heard. 
audiri>ih-ts. 
atLdirV&rif. 
Plur, aud^v^mus, 
audHrv&i^. 
audirviriTU. 



PLUPERFECT. 



Sing, atidi^viram, I had heard. 



atidirV&rdi, 
Plur. audirvifrdmus. 
audirv^dtis. 



Sing, mtdtrtfissemf I had heard, 
or I might, or should 
have heard. 
audir^nss^. 
audfrvissek 
Plur. audVmssBmus. 
audirmsseSls, 
audirvisserU* 



TUTURE PERFECT. 



Sing, audirv^o, I shall have 
heard. 

audi^viris. 

audirV^rU. 
Plur. aud^r^penmus, 

audirv&ritia. 

audi-verirU. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



Sing, audi, hear thou. 
Plur. audirti^f hear ye. 



IMPERATIVE. 

FUTURE. 

Sing. audirtOy thou shalt hear. 

audirtOf he shall hear. 
Plur. audl'toti^, you shall hear. 

audir^-Tiio, they shall 
hear. 

INFINITIVE. 



Present, audirrif to hear. 

Perfect, audi-masi, to have heard. 

Future, audir4Urum (am, um) esse, to be about to hear. 



THI TSRB. 
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GSB (TND. 

Gen. audi-&mdi^ of hearing. 

Dat otMil-tf-AtJd, to hearing. 

Aco. audi-e^ndum, hearing. 

AbL audiF^wUf, with, by, or in hearing. 

SUPINE. 

audirtum (in order), to hear ; audi-iU, to hear. 

PABTICIPLB8. 

Present, audi-e^ns, hearing. 
Future, audhiHrus, about to hear. 



PASSITB yoiCB. 



INDICATITE. 



suBjuNcnn. 



Sing. otM^t-or, I am heard. 

audl^ris, or r^. 
audirtur. 
Flnr. atldirmiir, 
audHrmtnu 
audi^Ur^fUur. 



Sing, audi'dr, I am heard, or 
may be heard. 

audirdrU, 

audirdtur, 
Plur. audirdmilr. 

audirdmivA^ 

avdiranHir, 



nCPEBTECT. 



Sing. aiM2{-^&ar, I was heard, 
or being heard. 

audir&bdria, or 65r^. 
cmdirS-bdtUr. 
Plur. au(2i-^aini2r. 

avdiS- bantur. 



Sing, audtrr&r, I was heard* 
might, or diould bo 
heard. 
audl-^&riSf or r^r^. 

Plur. aitdirrimilr, 
audirrimUiL 
audir^entur. 



FUTCTRE* 

Sing. avdHrdr^ I shall be heard, 

aiidirtna. 

audirStwr, 
Plor. attd[»-^^w*. 

audi-trnvA. 

cmdir€nty/r. 



The subjunctiye is wanting. 



w 



XLBMBZT^ABT LATOf GltAMXAB. 



INDIOAtivje. 



SUBJUNCTIYZ. 



PEBFEGT. 



Sing, audirtils {a, urn) sum, I 
was heurd, or haye 
beenlraazd. 
audi-tus (a, um) es. 
aitdi4us (ct, um) est, 
Plur. (xudtrti lae, a) sumus. 
audirti toe, a) estis, 
audirti (oe, a) sunt. 



Sing. aiud}irtii8 (a, um) sim, I 
have been heard, or 
may have been heard. 
audirtus (a, um) sis, 
audirtus (a, um^ sU, 
Plur. audirti (ae, a) svmus, 
audirti \\ae, a) sitis, . 
audirti (oe, a) sint. 



PLITPSBISCT. 



Sing, audirtf&s [a, um) eram, I 
had been heard. 



audirtus (a, um\ eras, 
audi4us (a, um) erat, 
that, audirH (ae, a) eramus, 
audi4i iae, a) enUis, 
audirti (ae, a) erant. 



Sing. audirtHs {a, um) essem^ 
I had been heard, 
might, or should have 
been heard. 
audirtus (a, um) esses, 
audi-tus (a, um) esset, 
Plur. audi4i (ae, a) essemus, 
audirti [ae, a) essetis, 
audi4i (ae, a) essent. 



VTTTITBE FSBVBOT. 



8(ng. audirt&s {a, um) ero, I 
shall have been heard. 
audirtus (a, um) eris, 
audirtus (a, um) erit, 

Plur. audirti (ae, a) erimus, 
audirti iae, a) eritis, 
audirti (ae, a) erunt. 



The snbjunotiYe is wanting. 



IXPKKA^mB. 

Sing, audlrri; be thou heard 



Plur. audl^ninl, be ye heard. 



I 



Sing, audirtor, thou shalt be 
heard. 
audirtdr, he shall be 
heard. 
Plur. audirSmim, ye shall be 
heard. 
audi'^intdr, they shall be 
heard* 



iNviNirmB. 
Present, audiHri, to be heard. 
Perfect, audMim (am, um) esse, to haye been heard. 
Future, atidi4um tirt, to be about to be heard* 

PABTICIPLSS. 

Perfect, audirt&s (a, um), heard. 
Qerund^ye, avdi-&^ii8. 



DEPONENT VERBS. 

133. Deponent verbs beine in form passiyes, are conjugated 
like them, and follow the lOur reeular conjugations. Those 
whose stems end in S, a, and t, follow the first, second, and 
fourth conju^tions, and all the rest belong to the third. But 
the coigugation of a deponent verb has more forms than the 
ordinary passive; for it has not only the supine and the 
eerund, but also four participles; the participle present — as 
Aorians (admonishing), denoting the action in progress ; per- 
fect horiixtus (admonished), denoting the action as completed ; 
future hortatarus (about to admonish), describing an action as 
future; and the genindiye horiandus (to be admomshed), which 
has a passive meaning, and accordingly is formed only from 
those deponents which have a transitiye signification. In the 
neuter gender, however, it occurs also from intransitive verbs. 
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PECULIAR AND CONTRACTED FORKS OF CONJUGATION. 

135. The perfects ending in vi, as well as the tenses formed 
from them (namely, the pluperfect, future perfect, and the 
infinitiye perfect), sometimes appear in a syncopated form — 
that is^ the v is thrown out, and the two vowels thus following 
one another are contracted into one. This is the case — 

1. When in the first conjugation vi or ve is followed by r or « the v is 
omitted, and the a of tihe stem is contracted with % or e into d — as 
amdstif amdne, amdrim, amdrunt, amdram, amdro, for amavitti, ama- 
vi»»e, amaverim, atnaverunt, amaveram, and amavero. The same is the 
case with yerbs of the second and third conjugations forming tlieir 
perfects in («) tn — ta flestia, ^eruntffleram, Ac, j nisti, neatit, nerunt; 
deleram, decrette, for JlevittUf fleveruntf fleveram, Ac; nevisti, nevittit, 
neverunt ; deleverawtj decrevime. So also «»ri«, ttrit, for tivtriSf nve- 
rit, from nno, I allow. Perfects ending in (o) vi are generally not 
contracted, and the only yerbs in which a contraction does not occur 
are novi (from noteo) and the compounds of moveo — as notti, norunt, 
ndram,' ndrim, fornovt»t%, noverunt, noveram, noverim, (but we neyer 
find noro for novero) ; commd88e for commovitaef from commoveo, 

2. In yerbs making their perfect in (f) vi, the v Is simply thrown out 
when 9 follows — thus audiviste, audivieaem, becomes audiiuCf audi- 
%9»em; but here also the double i may be contracted into one — as 
awUsee, audittem ; so also petiete or petixne, from peto, perf. peKvL 
In those forms where the v is followed by «, the v is thrown out witli- 
oviji. B31J contraction taking place ^:— as audierunt, audieram, desierunt, 
definieram, quaesieram, for audiverunt, audiveram, deaiverunt, defini- 
veram, quaetiveram. 

8. In the third person plural of the perfect indieatiye actiye we yery 
oflen find the termination ere for irunt — as amavere, monuere, teffertf 
avdiviref for amaviruntf monuerunt, legirunt, audivSrunt. Poets some- 
times use the termination emnt with the e short — OBtteterunt for atet- 
ctttntm 

The s^ond person singpilar in passive and deponent yerbs generally 
ends in Ht; but another termination equally common is re — Mamaha- 
rit and amahare ; amareritf amarere ; amaheritf amabere ; in the se- 
cond person of the present indieatiye, howeyer, the termination r« 
occurs yery rarely — as arbitrate for arbiirarU, In the fourth conjuga- 
tion re is neyer used for n> in the present indieatiye. 

Verbs of the third coxgugation, of which the stem ends in a consonant, 
usually take e in the present imperatiye; but the yerbs dico, I say ; duco, 
I lead; /creto, I do; and/ero, I bear, form their imperatiyes without e 
— as diCf due, fac, /er. The same is the case in their compounds — as 
eduCf from educo,' affer and refer, from affero and re/ero. Of facto, 
only those compounds follow this rule in which the a is retained — as 
ealefac from calefacio / but all the other compounds in which the a is 
changed into t are regularly formed — as eonfice, perfice, ejffice, from con- 
fido, perficio, efficio. 

Many yerbs of the third and fourth conjugations take « as the con- 
necting yowel instead of e in forming the genmdiye. This is done es- 



CONJUOATIOK B7 FBRIPHSA8I8 OB CIBCUKLOCUTIOir. 

peeiallj whai • preoedM — as /ae-t-vndua for faei^'itdm/ poH-i 

for poti-e-ndtu; bat we also find divid-u-ndw, reg-u-ndm for divid-e* 

ndu», reg-e-ndu9 ; and dic-u-ndtu for die-e-ndut. 

Some yerbs, chiefly intrasBitiire (both active and deponent), form • 
sort of participle in hundtu, a, Mm. In the first conjugation, where thii 
form occurs most frequently, bundv$ is added to the stem — as eiinefa- 
hunduty delibera-hundu9f mira-hundut, Ao, In the third oox^ugation 
either • or e is prefixed to hvndutr^Ba/ur'i-bundua, mor-i-hundH9,/rem' 
m-hmuhUf tr€m-€-humdu9. In the second and Ibardi ooigngiUloBS raeli 
participles scarcely ever occur. Theur meaning is like thai of the pre- 
sent participle^ but somewhat stronger; so iiuX/uribwiuiit§ is 'fall of 
Any/ whereas furena is only 'fnrioas.' When they are derired firom 
transitiye yerbs they may, like other participles^ goyem the case of 
their yerb. 



CONJUGATION BT FXBIFHBA8IS OB CIBCnMLOCUTION. 

136. A conjugation by circumlocution might be formed by 
means of the verb esse in conjunction wiw any participle ; 
but the Latin language does not possess that ooigugation 
which is formed in English by means of the participle present 
and the verb esse; so tiiat 'I am loTing/ 'I was loving/ &c. 
cannot be expressed in Latin otherwise than by the simple 
forms amo, amoham, ftc. 

137. Esse, in combination with the participle perfect passive, 
is used to form some of the ordinary tenses of the passive 
voice, as perf. amatus sum and amatus sim ; pluperf. amatuB 
era/m tJii amaJbas essem; fut. perf. amcUtts ero; infin. perf. 
anuttum essem. But instead of sum, eram, ero, and esse, we also 
find the ioimA Jut, fiuiramfjuero, Budjuissey in quite the same 
sense as the forms of the tenses denoting an incomplete action; 
80 that am^iitis sum is equivalent to am^cUus fui, amaius eram 
to amcUus fitemm, amatus ero to amatus Juero, and amatum 
esse to amaium fuisse. Hence, as far as form is concerned, 
we here have a complete periphrastic conjugation. 

138. A real and complete periphrastic conjugation is formed 
Iry means of the verb esse with the participle future active. 
Throughout this conjugation the action is represented as one 
that will take place, or is to take place ; e, g. — 



INDICATIVB. 

Present, dicturas sum, I am 
about to say. 



Imperfect, didurus eram, I 
was about to say. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present, dieturua sim, I am 
about to say, or 
may be about to 
Bay. 

Lnperfect, dieturus essem, I 
was,miehtbe,or 
should be, about 
to say. 



MhMMMSTARY LAVIN ORAMMAB. 
UfmCASlYE. SirBJUNCTIYX, 



No future. 

Perfect, didurus Aierim, 1 
have Dee'n, or 
may have been, 
about, &c. 

Pluperfect, dic^wrus Juis^emj I 
had been, might, 
or should have 
been, about, &o. 

No future perfect. 



Future, didurw ero, I i^iall 

be about to say. 
Perfect, didurus Juiy I was, 

or have been, 

about to say. 

Pluperfeot^ dicturua Jutram, I 
had been about 
to say. 

Fut Perf. didurus fuero, I 
shall have been, 
&c. 

No pMBive oan be formed of this periphrastio ooigugation ; bat its 
place may be supplied by longer circumlocutions — as futwrum est tU 
dicatur, or in eo est ut dicatur; ftUurum erat, or in eo erat ut diceretur, 
4tc. 

139. A second real and complete periphrastic conjugation is 
fiormed by means of the verb esse combined with the neuter of 
the gerundive; and in this conjugation the action is invariably 
^represented as necessary, and the person by whom it is to l>9 
pcSrfbrmed is expressed by the dative case ; e. g. — 

INDICATrfTE.. 
Present vUhi teribendum est, I must write. 
Imp^eOt, miU actibendum ertUf I was obliged to write. 
Future, mihi tcrihendum writ, I shall be obliged to write. 
Perfeoi mihi sorihendum/uit, I was, or have been, obliged to write. 
Pluperfect, mihi acribendum/uercU, I had been obliged to write. 
Fut Perf. mihi 9erihendum fuerit, I shall have been obliged to write. 

In like manner are formed the subjunctive — as 8&rilendum9it, eeri- 
hendum eattt, Borihendum fuerit, soribendum fuitaet, and the infinitive, 
•cri6«ndfttfii faiue. 



YERBS OV THX flRST CONJUGATION FORVINQ THEIR FERFBGT 
AND SUPINB DIFFERENTLY FROH THE GENERAL RULE. 

140. Many verbs do not form the perfect and supine accord- 
ing to the rules laid down in 128, 129, and 130. Sometimes 
there is a difference in the termination which is appended to 
the stem, sometimes the stem itself undergoes a change, and 
sometimes both kinds of irregularities appear in the same 
Terb. Thus judo, instead of juvoH>i, makes its perfect juvi, 
and instead of its supine juvatum^ makes jutum. Again, 
Jrango makes its perfect Jregi^ and its supine Jradum. But 
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whatever the appaxeni inegularity in the perfect and supine 
may be, liie tenses formed from these two are derived trom 
them according to the general rules. (131, b and d.) 

1. We shall in the subjoined lists give only the simple Terbs, beoaote^ 
generally speaking, deriyative «nd compound verbs are conjugated lik« 
tiie simple ones. Where, howeyer, the compoands present any diffe- 
rence, they are added. There wiU be foand some yerbs whioh have 
either no perfect or no supine, or neither of them, and geneially in f adi 
eases the tenses deriyed from those two do not exist 

2. The irregularities (so called) of which we are here speaking have 
mostly arisen from the fact, tha^the perfect and snpine are formed from 
a more ancient and simpler stem than that which appears in the pre- 
sent; the stem of the present being extended and increased. This ex- 
tension or increase of the stem consists most frequently — 1. In the 
addition of a vowel (a, e, or t) to it — as mm {»ono, sound), increased 
mma, but the perfect vonut, and the supine Bonitum ; rid {rideo, laugh), 
increased ride, but the perfect risi, and the supine ritum ; «en (venio, 
come), increased vhii, but^ the perfect vent, snpine ventum : 2. In the 
addition of n to the stem — as H, strengthened «tn («tno, allow), perfect 
tfrt, supine Htum ; or in the insertion of n before the final consonant 
of the stem, the n being sometimes, for reasons of euphony, changed 
into m — sa /rang (original stam /rag), frango (I break), but perfect 
/rSgi, supine/ractumy rump (original stem rup), rumpo (break), but per- 
fect mpi, supine rvptum, A few verbs also have a reduplication in the 
present, whioh disappears in the perfect and supine — as gi-gno, perfect 
genui, supine genitum (from the stem gen); 9%-9io, perfect •Hte*, sapiiia 

. atatum (from the stem eta.) 

The verbs uro {uni, usiwn) and gero, {geui, gestum) have not an 
extended stem, but « of the stem is only changed into its equivalent r 
in the present Some other merely apparent irregularities in the per- 
fect and supine arise simply from the concurrence of the final letter oi 
the stem with the « and t with which the terminations of the perfect and 
supine begin. The supine sometimes adds the termination turn to the 
stem without the connecting vowel, where, according to analogy, we 
should expect Uum, 

141. The following verbs of the first conjugation and their 
compounds form their perfect and supine in ui and Uum, as 
if they belonged to the second conjugation ; — 

eripo, eripui, erepUum, sound htnhly* 

«'<"»^. Irf^i;" *^«^P»»», differ. 

eUho, eHbui, cUb^tum, lie down. 

When compounds of euho take m befbre 5, as in inevmho, they follow 
the third- coigugatien. 

Sdmo, ddmui, domttum, tame, or subdue. 

edno, tdnm, sdnltum, sound (part fut edndtUrw,) 

tdno, tdnui, . tdnUum, thunder, /ntofio, has a parties, in^ofioliw. 

vito, vitui, vetUum, forbid. 
8* 
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142. The following have the vn^ne either regnkr, or thfow 

out the vowel a: — 



mleo, 
imleo, 
dfmloo, 

#oOO| 



- _ f /rieatuMy or 

/ricut, |;^„.c«i.«.7 



dart, glitter, 
dart forth, 
fight 

rub. 

eat (partio. fat f«ca<Mni«.) 
kill ; but tneeo has cMcui and «»•• 
ea«»» as well as eneciM, eaeetum. 



143. The following are peculiar : — 

/6iM>| /0pt, jutum, supporty assist (partic. fht juvatwua,) 

flavatunif 
Vivo, Idvi, i lautum, wash. The inflnitiye is lavire or lavare. 



{lavatunif 
lautum, 
l6tum, 



pato, 
da, 

BtO, 



potdvi, 
didt. 



tUH, 
obetUi, 
praetto, praettUi, 
amtetto, aniettiti, 

ditto, 

plieo, 

duptteo, dupHeavi, 



{«-*.,- ^, drink. Potu9 means both 

^^^- b*™gdnu.kandb,ing 

datum, int d&re, give, Manyofthecompoonds 
of do belong to the third 
ooigagation — as reddOfnd- 
do, 

ttatum, stand. 

obatUum, oppose. 

praettUum, . perform, excel (part fat /»ra- 

stand before. lettatunu,) 

be at a distance. 

fold. 

doable. 



I <tpplictfi. 



( applicatum, or 
\ap • • 



apply. 



duplicatum, 
tpplicatum, 
tpplieitumf 

The verbs yaro (swear) and coeno (sap) haye a perfect participle which, 
like potu», has an actiye meaning — juratua, < one who has sworn,' and 
jcoenatmt, 'one who has sapped.' 



YERBS OF THE SECOND CONJUGATION FORlfINO THEIR PERIBCT 
AND SUPINE DIFFEIIENTLT FROM THE GENERAL RULE. 

144. Many verbs of the second conjugation are defective, 
havine no supine, and many have neither perfect nor supine, 
nor of course any of the forms derived from them. Their 
irregularity consists in either the perfect or supine, or both 
of them, beine formed as in verbs of the third conjugation. 
The short t before turn is sometimes thrown out. Verbs 
having v before the e of the stem are contracted in the perfect 
and supine — as moveo, mGvi, moium, for movut, mdvUum, . 

145. The following form the perfect by adding vi, and the 
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sapine by adding turn to the stem, like the regular verbs of 
the first and fourth conjugations, except that i before turn is 
sometimes changed into %: — 



dHeo, 




dilivi, 


dSUtum, 


destroys 


flw. 




JUvx, 


JUtum, 


weep. 


neof 




nioty 


nituntf 


spin. 


eompUo (from the 
obsolete pleo), 


[ eomplevi. 


eompUtum, 


flUup. 


9ieo, 




vievi. 


viStum, 


hoop a yesML 


aboUo, 




ahoUvi, 


ahoHtum, 


abolish. 


exoUOf 




exolevit 


exoUtum, 


fade. 


inoleOf 




inolevi. 


{t^r'^o-j^to"- 













146. Verbs in which the e of the stem is preceded by v form 
the perfect and supine by contraction, the perfect ending in 
tn, and the supine in turn, which terminations are added to the 
stem after the remoyal of the e: — 

cSveOf edvi, eautum, 

/aveo, /^vif fautum, 

/dveo, /ovi, /dtuntf 

' mdveo, tndrt, motum, 

vdveo, vovif vStum, 
jpSo«o, 



ferveo, 



edvi, 

/dvi, 

/ovi, 

mdvi, 

vovi, 

pdvi, 

fervi, or ' 

ferbui, 

eonntvi, or 

connixi. 



take eare. 

fayour. 

cberish. 

moye. 

yow. 

dread. 

glow, boiL 
wink, conniye. 



doceo, 
UneOf 

miteeo, 

tomo, 
torheo, 
eenaeo, 



IIIMCtIt, 

torrtU, 
eorhui, 
censui. 



147. The following have the perfect regular, but throw out 
the vowel i before turn of the supine: — 

ddcui, doctum, teach. 

timii, tentum, hold, 
f mtBtum, or ^. 
( mtxtum, 

toatum, . toast. 

aorptum, sip. [pass, also cenHttu. 

centum, yadue, belieye. The part. perf. 

148. The following make the perfect in t, and the supine in 
€um: — 

prandeo, prandi, praMum, breakfast (partio. prannu, haying 

Udeo, 9idi, 9€9»um, sit [breakfiMted.) 

video, vidi, vfsntn, see. 

0tHdeo, 9tHdi, whistle, hiss (also Hndo, stridire,) 

149. The following form the perfect and supine in the same 
manner, but take a reduplication in the perfect, which, how- 
ever, does not occur in their compounds : — 
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pendeo, pipendi, 

tpondeo, tpdpondif 

tondeo, tdtondi, 



bite. 
pennoHf hang. 
8pon9umf engage to give. 
tontumf shear. 



150. The following make the perfect in si, and the supine in 
turn: — 

augeo, anxt, auetum, inoreaBe. 

indtdgeo, induhi, induUum, indalge. 

to^fueo, UtrHf tortum,. twist. 

151. Verbs whioh^have the perfect in H, and the supine in 



ardeo, 

haereOf 

jubeo, 

m&neo, 

muleeo, 

mulgto,. 

video, 

9ttddeo, 

tergeo, 



arn, 

Ikaen, 

Juaai, 

mulai, 



amun, 

haeaum, 

juasum. 



fin, 

9Ud9i, 

tern. 



fMtlemn, 

riewn, 

eudeufn, 

tereum, 



bun. 

cling. 

eommand. 

remain. 

atroke, 

milk. 

laugh. 

advise. 

wipe. 



152. The following make the perfect in si, but have no 
supine: — 

algeo, aUt, — 

frigeo, frixt, 

fulgeo, /uUi, 

. turgeo, turn, 

urgeo, urn, 

tuceo, luxi, — — 

li^eo, luxi, 

153. The following are peculiar: — 
eivi, ettiMR, stir up ; also, cto, etre, dtwH, 



shiver with oold. 
freeze with oold. 
shine brightly. 
swelL 

press, urge, 
shine. 



e%eo, 
audeo, 
gaudeo, 
9oUo, 



gamnu eum, 
9 nun. 



venture (a semi-deponent) 

rejoice, 

am in the habit» 



154. Verbs (mostly intransitive) which have neither perfect 
nor supine: — 



adoleo, kindle. 
aveo, desire. 
ealveo, am bald. 
e&neo, am gray. 
efyreo, wag the tiuL 
demeo, grow thick. 
ft&ved, am yellow. 
foeteo, stink. 
Mheo, am doll. 
%9meo, am damp. 
laUeo, sack. 



liveo, am pale. 

{mlneo), immineo, am fanminent. 

maereo, mourn. 

polleo, am strong. 

promineo, am prominent. 

rinideo, shine. 

ec&teo, gush forth. 

equdleo, am dirty. 

uvea, am juicy. 

vigeo, am gay. 
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155. The following deponents of the second conjugation 
foim their supines irregularly: — 

J^teor, /euntm, confess. 

pro/lteor, profe§Bum, profess. 

mUireor, mUeritum and mltertum, pity. 

reor, r&tum, think. 



TXBBS OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION FORKINO THEIR FBRflCf 
AND SUPINE DIFFERENTLY FROM THE GENERAL RULE. 

^ 156. In treating of verbs of the third conjugation, it is pax>- 
ticularly necessazr to remember the general rules respecting 
the formation of the perfect and supine. It was observed that 
verbs, whose stem ends in u for »), form their perfect by 
simply adding i to the stem, and the supine by adding tum-^ 
as minuo, pen. minui, sup. minUium ; solvo, smvi, solutum, 

157. The following verbs of this kind are regular, but want 
the supine: — 

arguo, I accuse {armOtUf clear, is an adjective.) 

hto, pay, atone for (has, however, a part fat. luUuruM, Some compounds 

form ^e supine regularly — as ablutunif dilutntn, eliUum, perUitum, Ac.) 
(mfo, nod) occurs only in the compounds adnuo, abnuo, renuo; but 

dbnuo has a part fut (ibnuituru$» 
eangruo, agree ; and ingruo, penetrate. 
metuOffeaat. 
jUmo (generally impersonal), rain; the perfect is sometimes jp^nm, instead 

of P2tt». 

ruo, fall, has a part fut n^twrWi and rarely a part pert HHvm^ though 
in compounds this is the common form — as dtritriM, o&H:<im. 

158. The following three verbs are irregular: — 

flow. 

build, pile up. 

live. 

159. Verbs in which the vowel i is inserted in the present 
after the stem, form the perfect and supine from the pure stem 
without the % — as 

c&pioy eepi, captum, take, 

eoncfpto, conc^, eonceptum, conceive. 

* fSeio, fici, factum, make, do. 

The passive of facto wfiq, and so also in its coqipounds, except la 
those compounded with a preposition, for they are regular — aaperfieio,. 
perfect, perfectum, passive perfioior, Conficio, however, has sometimet- 
eonficior, and sometimes confio; and deficio both deficior and defio, 
jado, Jeei, jaetwm. When /acio is compounded with a pre- 

pocdtion, l£e a is changed into t— as eonjido, injicio* 



fluo. 


fluxi,^ 


fluxum, 


vhtto, 


9truxi, 




vivo, 


vixi. 


vietum, 
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fiid^Of /6dif /o99um, dig. 

(laeio occurs only in compoun4 verbs, as) — 

aUieio, allexi, alleetum, allure; but elieio makes 

elicui, etk^wn. 
pario, pipM, partum, bring forth, get; part. fuL 

quaiio, {quasH not used), quanum, shake. [paritunu, 

eoneutto, canetuei, eoncu9$umf shake together. 

(tpeeio or ttpieio only in compounds.) 
aapicio, izapexi, cupeetum, 

160. The following are irregular: — 



eiipio, 


cupivi, 


ciipUum, 


desire. 


/agio, 


fi^gh 


fagitum. 


flee. 


rSpw, 


rapui, 


rapium, 


snatch. 



161. Verbs ending in ho andjpo form the perfect in^p^, and 
the supine in ptunif according to the laws of euphony — as 
scribOf seripsi, scripfum ; fflubo, glupsif gluptum, 

162. The following form exceptions : — 

(eumho only in compounds.) 

ineumbo, ineubui, ineubitum, lie upon. 

rumpo, rUpiy ruptum, break. 

$ir^, Hr^puif ttrepUum, make a noise. 

M6o, hibif drink. 

• lamho, lamln, lick. 

BcHho, §edbi, scratch. 

163. Verbs ending in co (not aco), go, ho, guo, quo, form their 
perfect in si — which, combined with the final letter of the 
stem, becomes xi {qu and gu=c) — and the supine in turn, be- 
fore which the final consonant of the stem is always c — as 
dico, dixi, dictum; tego, iexi, tectum; traho, traxi, tractum; 
exstingtw, exstinxi, exstinctum; coquo, coxi, doetum. 

164. The following deviate from this rule. In some of them 
the stem is increased in the present, and the simple stem re- 
appears in the supine ; thus — 

fingo, Jinxi,^ Jictum, feign. 

mingo, mtnan, mictum, urinate. 

pinjSfo, pinxi, pietum, paint. 

•tringOf ttrinxi, atrictum, press close. 

Sgo, Sgi, ^ actum, do, drive, act 

In compounds the a is generally changed into t — as (ibigo, redUgo; 
but |>«r^o and eircum&go, JDego is contracted for deago, and edgo for 
eo<zgo, pert eoggi, sup. eoaetum, 
fi^ngo, frigif " fractum, break. 

ieo (ieiof), Cot, ietum, strike. 

%(>, legi, leetum, gather, read. In some compounds 

the e is changed into i — ^as in- 
teUigo, eoUigo,deUgo, tligo* . 
Itnquo, Ifqm, {licttm), leave. 
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mergo. 



vtei, 

HMTtfy 



ftxUMf 



ooaqs 



tefj^o, 






dip. 
•parMmiy scatter, 
tormm, wipe. 

incline towards. [partL 

paman, spare. The perfect is sometimea 
pumeium, prick. The compounds make tk* 

perfect regularly punan, 
tadmn, touch. Compounds change the « 

into % — as ttttingo, attiffi, at' 

taeiutn, 
^^^ . j,^ — , ^. f pancium, or fix in. This verb, in the sense of 
jr'^9^ \pe^, (jpoc^MJiiy 'bargain/ makes the perfeci 

pij^, and the sapine ptzetutn. 

Compounds regularly ha7e|>2^* 

and pactum, 

165. Verbs in do form their perfect in si, and the supine in 
sunif the d being thrown out before these terminations for 
euphony — as claudo, claust, clawtum. There are, however, 
many in which this general rule is not complied with : — 



tern, 

pipereif 
p^pSgi, 

mgi, 



ipoftxifOr 



cldOf 
aeeendof 



cado, 

de/endo, 

ido, 

/wido, 

wumdOf 

prehendo, 

aeandof 

•irido, 

Hido, 

/indo, 

frendo, 

pandop 

9cindo, 

9fdo, 

eddof 



eaedo, 



pendo, 



aeeendif aeeenBum, 



eUdi, 

de/endi, 

9di, 

fudi, 

{mimdi), 

prehendi, 

9oandif 

Btridi, 
f nM£f9f,and 
{rudi, 

/idi, 



de/enntm, 

imm, 

fHaum, 

mantumy 

preKentum^ 

•eanaum. 



move, yield. 

kindle. So also the other com- 
pounds of candOf which itself 
is not used. 

forge, stamp. 

ward off, defend. 

eat 

pour. 

chew. 

sometimes |>reneft,^r«tMtimy seise. 

climb. Compare agendo above. 

whistleihiss. (Sometimes «tnVeo, 

bray. [^ridire.) 



pandt, 

•Odi, 
9idi (9fdi), 



eeefdi, 



fltum, split 

paa9um, or spread open, 
pannttn, 

edntm, 



eaetnm, 



p9ptndi, ptmuMf 



Ditpando has only 

dupannun, 
cut 

seat myself, 
fidl. in compounds there is no 

reduplication, and the & is 

changed into % — ^as eoruMa, 

oeeidOf re^ido, 
cause to fall. In compounds there 

is no reduplication, and the oe 

is changed into f — as ooncCdo, 

eonciW, ooneCntm. 
weigh. Its compounds have no 

reduplication. 



tmtdo, 



wuBtmxtAMfr LATnr oramxab. 



mUo, 



UUndi, 



crididi, 



eridUum, 



Blareteb. Its eomponndB ha,Y9 ao' 
r^dapUeation, and uraally liay« 
l«ii<Mm/ though some, as «b- 
tendo and retendo, have both 
forms. 

beat Its oompoimds genenlly 
have tiUum, 

belieyei i^tnut 



do in oompoands following the third coigagatlon makes the perfeet in 
dUii, and snpine dUum — as addo, addidi, addUum/ condo, eondidt, 
eondUum. &e double oomponnd abteondo has usually abacondi, rare- 
ly abieaddidi, 

Mo, JUua turn, tmst <a semi-deponent) 

166. Verbs ending in to never form the perfect and snpine 
according to the general rule ; some make them according to 
the second conjugation — perfect wt, supine turn or Hum — and 
ethers present other irregularities. The following are of, this 
kind: — 

nourish. 

oaltivate, tilL 

^ve advioe, or ask for adyiee. 

conoeaL 

grind. 

excel. From the obsolete eeUof 
in like manner are ooigngated 
excello and praeceUo» 

deceive. 

thrust The eomponnds hare no 

strike down. [reduplication. 

play a stringed instrument 

pull or pinch. The compounds 

have vellif vttUum: but aveilo 

and eveUo have both avelli and 

^ eve^Zt, and also avifM and evuM. 

lift up. Perfect and snpine Are 
here formed from a diiferent 
stem, with the preposition Hib, 

167. Verbs ending in mo make their perfect regularly in d, 
and the supine in turn; but a euphonic |? is generally inserted 
before these terminations — as sumo, sumpsi, sumpium; como^ 
compH, comptum. The following, howeyer, do not comply 
with this rule : — 

make a noise, 
groan, 
yomit 
tremble. 



«<., 


&lu%. 


(&Uum,OT 
\&ruum, J 


o8lo, 


edlui, 


cuUum, 


eoruUlo, 


connUui, 


coMultum, 


occUlo, 


oeeului, 


oeeuUmn, 


mdlo, 


molui, 


moHtum, 


anteeeUo, 


anteeellm. 




foUo, 


/g/eUi, 


faUum, 


pello, 


pipuli, 


puUnm, 


pereello, 


percUlt, 


percuUum, 


jMallo, 


paalli, 




^llo, 


veUtfiwOnf) vui$wii, 



ioUo, 



tutHUi, 9«hldtum, 



/rimo, 


frgmui, 


frgmUum, 


gXmo, 


ggmui. 


ggmUum, 


VOWOf 




w" •WpwIp^^^ 


trimo, 


tr9mm, 
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«no^ imt, emptum, hQj. Ita oompoundi^ with the 

exception of co€fno, ehange i 
into { — M adimo, adini, ademp' 
turn. So also exi9u>, iuterUnQ, 
' per^mOf r^mo, 

prmno, pretti, prutum, press, 

168. Verbs ending in no deyiate from the general rule for 
the formation of the perfect and supine, with the exception of 
iemno and its compounds, which make the perfect tempsi, and 
the supine temptum — as coniemno, eontempH, eonUmptum* 
The following are peculiar : — 

t&nOf eicini, eanium^ sing. Among its eompoands» oottdno and 
oeeino (also occHno) make their perlbol 
eonctntti and occmtit, and the supine eo»- 
centum and oewntum, 

gignOf gifnui, g^nitum, beget. 

pdno, pdmi, pSntum, plaoe. 

Rno, \ j!^ [ Utum, anoint, daub. Another form is Unto, Knire, 

sine, Hvi, tUmn, allow, permit DtHno, peril duivi, admits 

of oontraction — dwii, detitti, diriii, d§^ 
aieram, Ao. 

eemo, erevi, {er^um), separate, perceiye. 

•pemo, 9pT%vi, apretum, despise. 

wUmo, Hrdvi, strdtum, throw down. 

169. Verbs in ro generally form the perfect and supine ine- 
^arly, but r being changed into s cannot be regarded as an 
irregularity, s and r being convertible^ as — 

g€9tum, carry. * 

tutum, horn. 

eurtum, ran, race. 

170. Verbs in so (a») usually form their perfect in ui, like 
those of the second conjugation ; but in the supine they gene- 
rally drop the connecting vowel i before turn, as — 

vuo, viH, visit 

depio, deptui, dqMtwn, knead. 

iexo, texui, textum, weave. 

171. Those in esso make their perfect in ivi; and the supine 
in Uum, as verbs of the fourth conjugation: — 

areeno, areesHvi, areenitum, f send for. The passive infinitiyd 

aeeeno, aceerHvi, accertftum, \ is sometimes oreeiHru 

capesto, eapenivif capua^um, strive to nbtaiiu 
9 



ff¥r9, 


ge»8i, 


tiro, 


U»H, 


CWTO| 


cUcurri, 
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pfOToke. 



172. In nuui J verbs ending in do the i is only an incieaae 
of the stem in the present, and is according^ omitted in the 
perfect and supine, the ori^uoal stem ending in e — as fledOf 
fiexit fiexum; bat the foUowing are not redoeible to anj 
rule: — 




send. 

caoM to ftaad. In its intmuidTe 
mOHihig^ *1 staad,' its peifeei is 
H&i (from ato^ «tar«), and the m- 
pmeafOfai. 

•ferfo, «terf»f , more. 

veriOf vettif eerfMHj tun* 

172. In verbs ending in mo, the «eo either belongs to the 
stem, and is oonsequentiy retained in oonjogation, or mo is a 
soffix, by means of which verbs are deriv^ from verbs, sub- 
stantives, and adjectives. This class of derivative verbs is 
called inchoative, and denotes an action or condition as begin- 
ning to take place. There are few verbs in which the 9G 
belongs to the stem : — 

di9eo, didl&i, leem. 

poteo, pdpo9eif demand. 

gli$eo, ineraeee. 

174. Inchoative verbs take the perfect of the simple verbs 
from which they are formed — as tnccUesco, perf. incalui (from 
cdUo); inffemisco, inffetmti (from gemo); ddiquueo, deUcui 
(from Uqu/eo^ 'peri, Uqui or lieui.) 

Few Inchoative verbs have the supine of the verbs from which they 
are derived. Bome, which are derived from adjectives in «w, a, wm, or 
er, a, tun, form a perfect in ««, but have no supine — as matwrfco, (grow 
ripe), pcnrf. maiururi; obmtOeaco (grow dumb), oftmidvt/ pererei^eteo 
(become frequent), pererehrui; and so also eviUteo, eoiJtft, though it is 
derived from the acgeetive vilia, Jrramceaeo (grow hoarse, from roHeuM) 
makes the perfeot irregularly irrauri. All others derived 6om adjec- 
tives in M, and many of those derived from acyeotives in «•« have neiUier 
perfect nor supine. 

4 ^ 175. The following inchoatives have also the supine of their 
simple verbs: — 

coaUtea, eoahti, eoalUum, grow together (from alo,) 

eoncupiteo, eon«up€vi, eonevpftum, desire strongly (from eupio,) 
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eimvaieteo, eonvalui, eonvalUum, grow well, Btrong (from valeo.) 

exardetco, exartif exarntm, begin to blaie (from ardea,) 

invttera9ca, inveieravif inveteratum, grow old (from tnvefero). 

obdormiwso, ohdormivi, obdormUum, udl asleep (from dormio,) 

reviviteo, revixi, revictumf reyive (from vitfo.) 

176. The following verbs, though originallj inchoatiyes, 
have lost their inchoative meaning, or are aeriyed from simple 
Terbs which are no longer in use, and may therefore be re- 
garded as simple verbs : — 



adoleBeo, 
exoleweOf 

eompesco, 
diapeico, 
hiteo. 



adolevif 
txoUvi, 

eompeteui, 
ditpeteuif 



aduUum, 
exoUtuvHf 
cretum. 



mescoy 
•etfco. 



nSvif 



pdvi, 
quiivi, 



ndtmn, 



paatum, 
qnUtum, 
9uitum, 
aeftumf 



grow up, I from the obsolete 

disappear. J [oleo, grow. 

grow. 

tame, subdae. 

sever, separate. 

yawn. 

become aoqnainted. It« eom^ 

poands makes the supine in 

Uum — as agnoico, agnUum; 

eognoteo, eognitum ; \mitgno9eo 

(pardon) has ignotunu 

feed. 

rest 

accustom myself. 

ordain, sanction (firom tcio,) 



177. The following deponent verbs also form their supine, 
or rather their perfect participle, peculiarly: — 

t/ruttuB, and } 
fruettu Bum, j 
grcBBUt 9um, 
aggreeatu aum. 



f^um. 



grSdtor, 

aggrgdior, 

liquor, 

Idquar, 

tiquor, 

nUfrior, 

nffor, 

pdtior, 

amp/eeCor, and 1 

epmpleetor, j 

quiror, 

ringor, 

ator, 

Hpiteor, 

de/etiseoTf 

expergtecoTp 

irascor, 

eomtnintacor, 

reminiaeor, 

naneitcar. 



IdcHtua 9um, 
9ieiUu» turn, 
mortuua sum, 

(uixua, or "I 
nf8u» turn, J 
pa98U9 9um, 
ampUxuB, and' ) 
eamplexua turn, j 
que9tu» BUM, 



iUtM 8um, 
aptut nm, 
de/e39U9 Bum, 
experrectuB Bum, 

irdtuB Bum, 

commentuB Bum, 

(naetuB, or ) 
tumetuB Bum, j 



enjoy (part, fat fruttwntB.) 

proceed. 

aftack. 

melt 

speak. 

follow. 

die (part fnt morUuruB,) 

lean upon, strive. 

suffer. 

embrace (firom phciOk) 

complain. 

gnash the teeth. 

use. 

obtun ; adipiBcor, adepiuB Bum, 

grow weary, [is more common. 

awake. 

am angry. 

devise. 

remember. 

obtain. 
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fuueor, 


ndtut turn, 




obliviteor, 


oblittu turn, 


forget 




pacttu mtm, 


make a treaty. 




pro/edua 9um, 


depart, traveL 


ulet9eorf 


ultiu 9utn, 


avenge, 
feed on. 
return. 


V09COTf 


rcveriua turn, 


divertor, 




tnm aside. 



TXRBS OF THE FOURTH CONJUGATION FORKING THBIR FKRFICT 
AND SUPINI DIFFERENTLY FROM THE GENERAL RULE. 

178. Verbs of the fourth conjugation make their perfect by 
adding to the stem vi for the perfect, and turn for the supine ; 
bat the following make the perfect in si, and the supine in turn, 
before which the t of the stem is often omitted : — 

stuff. In componnds the a is changed 

into « — as re/erno, re/ern, refer- 

prop. [turn, 

draw (part fat hamtwnu, or hamu- 

} decree. t»^.) 

patch. 

feel. 

hedge in ; is also speUed Mp»ow 

bind. 



/arcic, 

/Mtcio, 
kauno, 

taneia, 


/arei, 

AW, 
hauai, 

tanxi. 


fartum, or 
faretum, 
ffUtum, 
hauetum. 


•areto, 
tentio, 


•arei, 
eetiBi, 


tartutn, 
eenaum, 


•aepto, 
Wticto, 


•aepei; 
vinafi, 


•aeptum, 
vinctvm, 


179. 


The following presei 


amieio, 

CIO, 

to, 

ferio, 
dpgrio, 
ripirio, 


omieCf, 
e€v%, 


amietum, 

eUum, 

Uum, 


&pgnn, 
ripiri, 


&pertum, 
ri^rttsm. 


Olio, 


[^r]-^^ 


•fyilio, 
vinio, 


«^^fot, B^pulturli, 
Vint, ventum, 



clothe. 

summon, call. 

go. 

strike. 

open. 

find ; the perfect is better spelled rep- 

piri. So also eomperio, eompiri, 

compertufn, 
leap. In compounds the a is changed 

into i — as deeilio, deailui, otdetUit, 

dentltum, 
bury. There is also a perfect MpefC 
come. 

180. Desiderative verbs end in urio, and are derivatiYes 
denoting a desire to do that which is implied in liie simple 
verb: they have neither perfect nor supine — as darmiturio, 
wish to sleep, or am sleepy ; esurio, want to eat. The same ia 
the case with some denvatives from adjectives — as caectUio 
(from coiccus), am blind ; ineptio (from ttu^tus), am silly. 
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^ 181. There are also some deponents of the fourth conjago- 
tion which form the past participle differently from the general 
role: — 



anentiar, 


€U9en9U8 nun, 


usent. 


expgrior, 


expertua turn, 


experience. 


m&ior, 


mentuB Htm, 


meunre. 






wait for. 


ordioTf 


ornu turn, 


begin. 


orior, 


orfiM turn, 


gerundive oriundtu. 



In the preeent indicative, orior is inflected according to the third con- 
jngation — as orirU, oritur, orlmur ; in the imperfect sabjimctive we 
find both orirer and orirer. The same is the case with the compounds 
ooi^or and exorior ; bat adorior follows the fourth conjugation in ever7 
respect 



IRREGOLAR VERBS. 

182. Irregular verbs are those which not only form their 
perfect and supine in an unusual manner, but also differ from 
the ordinary forms in the manner in which the terminations 
are added to the stem. Most of these irregularities, however, 
arise from euphonic changes, syncope, contraction, and from 
the fact, that different tenses of one verb are formed from 
different stems, as in the case of the verb esse, • 

183. The number of simple irregular verbs is eleven — sum, 
possum, edo, fero, vdo, nolo, malo, eo, queo, nequeo, and Jio, to 
which their derivatfves and compounds must be added : these, 
however, are conjugated like the simple verbs. 

184. The verb possum (I am able, or I can) is a compound 
of pot (from poHs, pote, able) and sum, the t before a being 
assimilated to s, but reappearing wherever sum begins with a 
vowel ; in the perfect, and the tenses derived from it, the f 
(oijuo) is thrown out. 



INDICATIVE. 

PBXSEITT. 

Sing, possum, 1 am able, I can. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



pdirfy. 
p»-est. 
Plur. pos-siimus. 
pQtresiis. 
pos-sunt, 
9* 



IT. 

Sing. jXMnstm, 1 am able, or 
may be able. 
pos-sis, 
pos'-sU. 
Hur. pos-stmus, 
' pos-sUis, 
pos-stnt. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTITE. 



Sing. p6t^amy I was able, or 
I could. 

p6i-erai, 
Plur. pSt-ihrdmu8. 
p6i-erdti8. 



IlfPBBFSCT. 

Sing, possem, I was, mighty 
or should be, able. 

posset 
Plur. p<>9-s&nus, 
pos-setis, 
possent, , 



Sing, pdt-^o, I shall be able. 

potSris. 

pot-erU, 
Plur. pot-^mua. 

pot-inHs. 

pot-^rurU. 



The subjonctiye is wanting. 



Sing. pHt-^h I was, have been, 
able. 
poiruisH, 
~ po^U» 
Plur. po^imus, 
pot^isUs, 
poi-uSrunt or Sre. 



Sing, pot-uSrim, I may have 
been able. 

polruSria, 

pot-iterit. 
Plur. poi^ui^m'us, 

poUaentia, 

pot^uerint. 



Bmg, poi^u^am, I had beeiv 
able. 

pat-u&rds. 
poiru&rat, 
Plur. pot^^&mus, 
pot^udrdtis. 
pot^uSrant, 



PLUPERFECT. 

Sing, poirmsaem, I had, should, 
or might have been 
able. 
pot-u%ssi9, 
pot-uissift, 
Plur. polruissimus, 
poPwUaiUa, 
pci-uiasmt. 



FUTUBB PBBFECT. 

Sing.^HM^o, I shall have 
been able. 

poPuSris, 

potrAi^rit, 
Plur. potuSnmus, 

poi-u&rvHa, 

pot-uerint. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 
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Plresent, pas^e, to be able. 
Perfect, pot^isse, to have been able. 

PARTICIPLB. 

JbfoTW, 18 used only as an adjective = ' powerful/ 
The imperative does not occur. 

185. The verb ^do (I eat) may be conjugated regularly after 
the third conjugation, perf. idi, sup. isum, inf. iSifre; but in 
several of its forms a syncope is sometimes employed, in con- 
sequence of which they become like the corresponding tenses 
of the verb sum. The. following are the tenses in which this 
resemblance occurs: — 

IKDICATITS. SUBJUKCTIVB. 

PBS8ENT. IMPXBFEOT. 

Sing, ederem or gssem, ederes or 
€sse3, eder^ or Ssset. 

Plur. ederemus or fysemus, 
ederetis or SsseHa^ 
edererU or €8sefU» 



Sing. edOf edis or is^ edit or fyt. 

Plur. edimtis, editis or istis, 
edunt. 



IMPERATIVE. 



PRESENT. 

Sing, ede or is* 
Plur. edUe or iste. 



Sing, edito or isto, 
Plur. edito or fyto, edUaU or 
istoie. 



INFINITIVE. 

id^e or esse* 

In the passive, the syncope takes place only fai ^ditur, eetur, and ede- 
retuTf eueiur. 

The same syncope occurs in the oompoands of edo — as eomedo, 
eomedia = comea, comedit == comesti oomed^re «» comUtef and so on. The 
m all these syncopated forms was pronounced as long by nature, and 
not only by position. 

186. The irregularity of the verb J^o (I bring or bear), 
which properly belongs to the third conjugation, consists in 
its taking its perfect itUi and its supine l^m from different 
words. The tenses derived from these two forms, however, 
are perfectly regular ; but in the other tenses an occasional 
irregularity occurs, which arises from the omission of the 
connecting vowel between the stem and the termination: — 



IID 
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AGTIYE YOICE. 

SUBJUNCTIYX. INBICATIYX. 

PBXSBKT. 



Plur.y&^4^iM», jer4is, fir* 



Sing, fir-am, f^^MUt, finU, 
Plur.y&HS^w, J^r-iui8, fir- 
ant. 



DfPEBFECT. 



Sing. fir-&^m, fir-i-bas, for- 
d-bat. 

Plur. for-d-bamuSf for-i^-boHs, 
for-d-barU. 

VUTUBB. 

Sing, fir-am, fir^, fir-€t. 



Sing. fifrTem, for-tes, fir^rti. 



Plnp. fir-remus, fir-reHs, fir- 
rent. 



T?lxa. firSmus, fir-iiis, fir- 
entm 



Sing. iuL4, tuL-isti, tuM. 



Plur. tai-imus, iul^^is, t^ 
SrufU, or &•$, 



Sing. l<;^4urus (a, um) sim, sis, 

sit. 
Plur. la-iuri {ae, a) simus, 

sUis, sitit 

PBBFKGT. 

Sing. tiU-^m^ iul^Sru, tulr 

&rit, 
Plur. tiUrenmus, tulrtT^is, tiO' 

&rint. 



PLUPERFECT. 

Sing. ttU-^am, ifras, ^at. I Sing, tvl-issemy isses, isaet, 

Plur. iulrirdmua, iratis, irant, \ Plur. tulri8semu8,tsseHs, issent, 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

nI:S^;^&^rU. I The snbjunctiye is wanting. 

IXFERATITE. 



PRB8ERT. 

Sing, for, 
Plur. for-te. 


Sing. for4o. 

for4o. 
Plur. fer-toU. 

for^jHiUo. 


IKPINITIVB. 

Present, foMre, 

Perfect, t&Usae, 

Future,^ lOrtUrum (am, um) esse. 


GERUND. 

ftr-endum, fer-endi, fer-endo. 


SUPINE. 

iSrtam and IdrtU. 


PARTK 

Present, fir- 
Future, 104% 


[RIFLES. 

;ru«, a, um. 
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Ill 



PASSITE VOICE. 
INDICATITE. SUBJUNCTIYI. 



Sing. 
Hur. 



Sing. 
Plur. 



Plur. 



fir-^r, fer-fis, fer4ur. 
fir^-mur^f^t-^'-minif fir- 



Sing. fiMiTy dri3, dhir, 
Plur. fir^mur, dmini, cmhtr. 



nrPBBFSOT. 



J^r^har, hdris (or hare), 

hdiur. 
fir-l^muTi bdmini, 

hantar. 



fir-ar, iris, itur, 
fir-^mury imini, eniur. 



fer-rer, fer^iris (or 
r&re)f fer^itur. 
Plur. fei^Smur, fei^imini, 
fer^ejUur» 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



Sing. 
Plur. 



l&iiis {a, um) sum, es, 

est 
la4i {ae, a) sumus, esHs, 

sunt* 



Sing. iSrtus (a, um) sim, sis, 

sit. 
Plur. Id4i {ae, a) simus, sitis, 

sink 



ThUFEnrmcT. 



Plur. 



gng. 
Plur, 



ld4us (a, um) eram, eras,' 

erat, 
lorH (as, a) eramus, 

eratisy erarU, 

rutXTRB PBRFKCT.. 

Ta-tus [a, um) era, &c. 
l&ti {ae, a) erim'us, &o. 



Sing. Id4us (a, um) tssem, 
Plur. iSrH (oe, a) essemus, &o» 



Thfi subjunctive is wanting. 

IMPERATIVE. 



PBBSBNT. 

Sing, fer-re. 
Plur. fir^e^mini. 



FUTUBB. 

Sing, fer-ior, 
fer4or. 
Plur. fefMJHfUur, 



INFINITIVE. 

Present, fer-ri. 

Perfect, lortum (am, um) esse. 

Future, ld4um iri. 

PABTICIPLBS. 

Perfect, Id-tus, a, um. 
Gerundive, fer-trindus, a, um. 
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All the eomponnds otfero are coi^ngated like the simple verb — as 
ajB^tro (from ad and fero), attuli, aUatum; aufero (from ah and fero), 
abtUUi, ahlatum, auferrt; offero (from oh and /«ro), ohtulif ohUUumf 
tuffero (from nth and fero,) nutuli, mhlcUmn (used as the |>erfeet and 
supine of the verb toUo); differo (from dit and/ero), ditttUi, diUUum; 
de/ero, detuii, delatum; eireumferOf eiratmtuli, eireunUatumj trant/era, 
tran$tulif translatum, 

187. Volo (I will) is a simple verb, but nolo (l will not) is 
compounded of ne or rum, and volo ; and m<S2o (I will rather) 
of magis or mage, and volo. They are irregular only in the 
tenses formed from the present indicative and the innnitive. 





PBKSKIIT. 




Sing. 05^0, 


rOlo, 


nMo. 


vis, 


nonvis. 


mSma. 


mU, 


nonvui-t, 


mdvidrt. 


Plur. VolrHf^US, 


nJcH^Hnms, 




vuUia, 


nonvidrtis, 


mdvulrtis. 


vSl^Urnt, 







WPEBrSCT. 

M-&^m, IxM, &o, rtSl4i-bam, has, &c. malr^ham, has, &c. 

nrruBB. 
vSlrijm, es, el, &o, nSlram, es, et, &o. maJtram^ es, &o. 



ti^i, uisti, &o. 



PERFECT. 

ndUii, uisti, &c. 



mdl^i, uisti, &c. 



PLUPERFECT. 

vdMfram, u&ras, &o. nolr^u^am, u^as, &c. rndl^uBram, ueras. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

ViH^uihro, u&ris, &c. nSl^uiro, uSris, &c. mi£MSro, u&ris. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 




PRESENT. 




Sing. vil^Hm, nolrpm, 




viH-s, nolrirs, 


mOl^irs. 


viU4, ndlrirt, 


maU4. 


Plur. v^trmus, n6lrtrmus, 


ma^Hfnus, 


viU4is, ndlrUis, 


maU4is, 


v&r4r^, ndlrd^. 


mGU^. 


IKPERFECT. 




mi, es, et, Ac. noUem, es, et, &c. 


maHem, es, et, Ac. 



PERFECT. 

tSlritgrim, ueris, &Q, niSr^uSrimi uiris, &o. m^E^tt^m, uSris, &o. 
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plupbbhect. 
&o. &o. &e. 

IMFXRATIYX. 
PRBBSNT. 



VUTUBB. 

Sing, fid^rio. I Plur. ndUiSU. 

IKHNITIYX. 

Present, vel4fy wMS, moM. 
Perfect, vSlruisse, nSl^isw, mdUtisse. 

FARTICIPUSS. 

Present^ vi^re-tu, ndl-^^ns, 



188. The verb eo (I go) belongs to the fourth conjugation, 
and is aknost regular. Its stem consists of a simple i, which 
before a, o, and u is changed into e; the imperfect indicative 
is formed without the connecting vowel e; and the future ends 
in bo instead of am. 

INDICATIVS. SUBJUNCTIVX. 

PRKSSITT. 

Sing. «-o, i^, 14. I Sing. 0-am, &-d9, e-at. 

Plur. l-i»i», 1^, Mini. I Plur. &^mu8f &^iis, e<tnt, 

nCPEBFBCT. 

Sing, vbam, irhas, i-6a<, &c. | Sing, yrem, iref, i^, fto. 

rUTUBB. 

Sing, tb-o, irbis irini, &o. I Sing. Icarus (a, flm), nrn^ tiif 

PBBnBCT. 

l^jt, l-vw^, i-ri^, Ac. I Voerim^ v^v&ria^ t-vHrUf 

PLUPEBrSCT. 

l-fT^hsm, i-i^a«, v^f^reU, I I^pt9«em, i-i;t9«e9, i-i;t9«ei; 

&c. I &c. 

rUTUBE PBBFECT. 

irv^, i-t^w, i-i?^n^, I rpi^^ subjunctive is wanting. 
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IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. FUTURE. 

Sing. IriO, 
v-to. 



Sing. I. 
Plur. I4e. 



Plur. l4ote. 



INFINITITB. 

Present, hre. 

Perfect, vmsse. 

Future, trturum, {am, urn) esse. 

QSRUND. 

SUPINE. 

i4um, irtu. I 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, ye-ns ; gen, e-u^is. 
Future, I4ilrus, o, ww. 

In like manner are oonjagated all the compottnds of eo; but in the 
perfect ivt, «vt«tt, Ac., the endings are generally contracted into ii, uati, 
or isti — BS. aheo, :pett*^ahfi, ahiisti, or abUti; retUo, perf. redii, rediitti, 
or reditti, redieram, redxUsem, or reditMm, Ao, 

Among the eomponndi of eo two de8er7e special notice— v2J*eo (I am 
sold), anibio (I go round.) The former, which has a passiye meanings 
is composed of venum and co, and takes the place of the passive of 
vendo {venum do), I sell. 

Ambio is donJofiM^d regnlarly according t6 the fourth oonjiigation-^ 
as ambiunt, atnbiam, ambiebam (also ambibam), ambient {alsoambibvntX 
ambiendum, ambient, genitive ambientia. 

189. The vetbs queo (I can) and nequeo (I cannot) are both 
coinugated like eo — perfect qulvi and neqtiwi, supine quUum 
and nequUum, infinitive quire and nequlre; but neiwer of tiiem 
has an imperative, a gerund, or a future participle. . 

190. Fio (I become, or am made) is a verb of the fourth 
conjugation, and presents few irregularities, except that its 
compound tenses are takeh from /ado, to which it supplies the 
place of a passive. Its stem is /t. 

IKBICATITE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PERFECT. 

Bmg.ftro,firS,fi't. I Smg,fHzm,ffrds,firca. 

Plur. fimus, firHs, flrVHfU. I Plur. fvamus, fVOHs, fumi. 
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INDICATIYB. SUBJUNCTITI. 

nrPBRFBCT. 



bat. 
Flva.f^rd-hdmus, fV^hSJtU, 
firS-bant. 



Sing. /U^em, flares, flro- 

ret. 
Plur. firS^nmus, fVS^ritU, fh 

&Tcnt, 



jrUXUKK. 

pSf::^iiC^^. I The»ubj«nctiyeuiw«tlng. 

PBBFBCT. 

fac-ius (a, ttwi) sum, m, Ac. | fao4u8, (a, win) nm, nf, Ac. 

PLUPBRFBCT. 

fae-ius (a, vm) ^am, eras, &o. \ fao4u» {a, urn) eesem^esHs, &o. 

rVTUBB PBBFBCT. 

fao4u8 (a, urn) ero, ens, &c. | The subjnnctiYe is wanting. 

IMPXBATIYB. 
PRBSBITT. PUTUBB. 

pSf!;P*^. I The future i» wanting. 

INFINITIYI. 

Present, fi-iH. 

Perfect, fac4tun (am, um) esse. 

Future, Juo4um %ri. 

PAKTICIPLBS. 

Present is wanting. 
Perfect, fac4us, a, um. 
Gterundiye, fac-ire^us. 

The f in/Co.ifl long throughout, eyen when followed hj another 
Towel; hut it is short Ui/U, and wherever it is followed by -tfr. 



DirBCTIYS riKBS. 

191. Defective verbs are those of which only certain isolated 
forms occur in Latin authors. Such verbs are coepi, rnSminU, 
ddi, nSm, aio, inguam,/arl, ciSdo, quaeso; and the imperatives, 
dvg, dpdgi, salvi, vdU, and S/oare. 

192. The four verbs coepi (I begin], mSmlnl (I remember), 
Gdi (I hate), fi0ri (1 know), are in reality perfects, the presents 
of which are not m use, with the exception of nSm, whicii is 
derived from nosoo (I become acquainted.) These perfects have 
the meaning of a prids«sit ; for niSH, * I have become acquainted/ 

10 
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is equiyalent to 'I know;' hence the pluperfect has the meaning 
of an ordinary imperfect, and the future perfect that of an ordi- 
nary future. Thej have of course onljr those tenses which are 
derived from the perfect; and their conjugation is quite regular. 

INDICATIVE. 
PERFECT. 

coep-isflf nUmln-isfi, dd^isti, ndv-istU 

' coep-U, &c. vnihrnnM, &c. GdrU, &c. nAvt^, Ac. 

PLtTPEBFECT. 
FTTTURB PBRPECT. 

SUBJUNCTIVZ. 
PERFECT. 

coqhirimf m&nlnrMmy Odr&rim, nSv-iSrjm. 

PLUPERFECT. 

coep4Memf miSmifirissem, dd-issem, natyisaem, 

IHFERATIVX. 
FUTURE. 



_Sing. m^menrto. 
"Plur. fnihnenridte. 



coep^se. 



coep4uSf 
coep-iurus, 



INFINITIVB. 

mtminrissef odrisse, 



PARTICIPLES. 
PERFECT. 



ndiyisse. 



6sus (obsolete), {nS4iM.) 



Coepi has also a passive eoeptut (a, urn) turn, which is used in eonnee- 
tion with other passire verbs — domtu aedificari eoepta eat (the building 
of the honse was oommenced.) Henoe we have the forms coitus tum, 
u>epiua tram, eoepiut ero, eoeptut e$9em, eoephtm {am, wn) ene, and so on. 

193. Of aio (I say, say yes, or affirm) only the following 
forms occur: — 



IKDICATiyX. 


PBBSEITT. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Sing, aio, ais, aU. 


Sing. 


— aias, oka. 


Plur. — '^ mwti. 


Plur. 


aiamL 



Sing. inquiSbcU. 

Plur. 
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IVPERITECT. PARTICIPLE. 

Sing, ateham, aiebas, aiebat, &c. \ Present, aiens, affirming. 
The imperatiye ai is obsolete, and the perfect ait is like the present. 

194. Inquam (I say) is very defective ; the following forms 
only occur: — 

INDICATIVE. 
PRESENT. IVPBRFXCT. 

Sing, inquam^ inquis, inquit. 
Plur. inqutmus, inquUis, irir 
quiunt. 

PBBFBCT. TVTUBB. 

Sing. inquisH, inquit. \ Sing. inquiea, inquid. 

IHPSRATIVE. 
PRB8ENT. TUTUBB. 

Sing, inque. Sing. inquUo. 

Inquam is, like ait, used only between the words of a quotation — ai 
turn tlU, negOf inquit, verum ease, 'I deny, he then said, that it is true.' 

195. The verb fdrt (to speak), a deponent of the first con- 
jugation, is defective ; there are, however, some of its com- 
pounds — as affari, effdri, praefari, and profari — which have 
a few more rorms, distinguished from the others by being 
placed within parentheses. 

INDICATIVE. SUBIUNCTIVE. 

PRE8BNT. 

Sing. - - - fdtur, jj^ subjunctive is wanting. 
Plur. (famur, famim) | •' ^ 

DfPBRFECT. 

(fdbar,) \ (farer, &c.) 

FUTURE.. 

fabor [f<iberis),fabitur, \ The subjunctive is wanting. 

PERFECT. 

falus (a, urn,) mm, &c. | fatas (a, um) aim, &c. 

PLUPERFECT. 

fatus (a, um) eram, &g. \ faJbus (a, vm) tasem, ^. 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. SUPINE. 

Pres. fare. Pres. fdri. fSUu. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, fantis, fanti, farUem, fante. 
Perfect, fdtus, a, um. 
Gerundive, fandua^ a, vtn. 
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196. CSdo is used onl^ as an imperative in the sense of 
'give' OP 'tell' — as cedo hJbrum, 'give up the book;' eedo quid 
faciamt * tell me what I am to do.' 

197. Quaeso (I pray) and quaesi^us (we pray) are only 
different in form from guaero and quaerimus. !Both quaeso and 
quaesumus are, like the English 'prav/ inserted in a sentence 
— as diCf quaeso f unde venias, 'tell me, 
come.' 



pray, whence you 



198. The four imperatives dvi, djfdgS, scUvi, vdli, are 
derived from the verbs aveo (I am inchned, desire), the Greek 
dnHoyti (Lat. abigo), salveo (I am safe), and valeo (1 am well or 
strong.) 

dvi (or have)j plural av&ej and the future imperative avHo 

(sometimes aoere jubeo), signify ' be greeted,' or ' good-day,' 

'I am glad to see you.' 
dpdgi was used b^ the Romans in the sense of ' begone,' or 

' be off.' Sometmies the pronoun te is added. 
salpi, plural salvUe, and future scUv&Of are used in the sense 

of 'nail I' or ' be welcome.' 
vdU or vdl&e signify 'farewell.' 

199. Of ovdre (to rejoice, or celebrate a triumph), there 
occur only doet, ovdret, 6vandi, 5vdturus, ovdtus, dvandif and 
frequently ovans. 



IMPERSONAL VIKBS. 

200. Impersonal verbs are used only in the third person sin- 
gular, and can have neither a substantive nor a substantive 

Sronoun for their subject. They state only in a general way 
liat something happens, and their subject in English is the 
indefinite 'it' — as pluit, it rains ; Uoet, it b permitted ; dportet, 
it is a duty. 

201. Impersonal verbs are those which denote the various 
states of tne weather, as — 



pluit, it rains. 
ningit, it snows. 
grandinat, it hails. 
lapidatf or lapidatum ett, stones 
fall from heaven. 



luee§ctt and illuee$citf it dawns. 
fulgurai sxid fulmlnat, it lightens. 
USnatf it thunders. 
vctperaacit and advetpera§eit, it 
grows dark. 



202. The following impersonal verbs describe certain states 
of the mind, and require the person in whom the state of 
mind exists in the accusative : — 

mUiret (me), I pity, perf. miteritum e«f, mitertum ett, or mi«ertit(. 
piget (me,) I regret, perf. piguit, or pigitum ee<. 
potnUet (me), I repent, per£ poenituit. 
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pUdet (m«), I am ashamed, perf. puduit, or puditum wL 

taedet (me), I am diflgnsted, perf. ptrtaetttm est, and rarely taeduiL 

oportet (me), it ia necessary for me, I mnst» perf. oporiwiu 

203. The following have no personal subject, but may have 
the name of a thing m its place, and are also used in the third 
person plural with a neuter plural as their subject : — 

dSe€t (me), it becomes me, perf. dieuiU 

didicet (me), it does not become me, didieuit, 

Itbet or lubet (mihi), I like, choose, perf. Wmit, or WfHum etC 

Ucet {mihi), I am permitted, perf. lieuit, or IMtum ett, 

liquet, it is obvious, perf. lieuit. 

We may accordingly say, hie color eum decet, 'this colour is be- 
coming to him;' parva parvum decent, 'small things become a small 
man ;' multa or omnia licent, 'many or all things are permitted.' 

204. A second class of impersonal verbs contains those which 
in the third person singular assume a peculiar meaning, differ- 
ing from that which they have in the other persons. They 
are accordinglv personal verbs, and impersonal only in a pecu- 
liar sense, xhe most common among them are — 



intereat and re/ert, it is of import- 
ance to. 

<iecidit, ivenit, eontingit, or Jit, it 
happens. 

aeeedit, it is added to, or in addi- 
tion to. 

aitlnet and pertlnet (ad), it con- 
cerns or pertains to. 

eondueit, it is conducive*. 

eonv9nit, it suits. 

conatat, it is known or established. 

expidit, it is expedient 



diUetat BJidJUvat (me), it delightl 

me. 
fallit, fUgit, and praeterit (me), it 

escapes me. 
placet, it pleases, perl pUtemi, or 

pl&eitum eet, 
praeetat, it is better. 
reetat, it remains. 
vaeat, it is wanting. 
eet, in the sense of licet, it is per.r 

mitted or possible — as «9$ 

videre. 



205. The third person singular passive is very often used 
impersonally, especially of intransitive verbs, which otherwise 
have no passive. This mode of speaking is employed to indi- 
cate generally that an action takes place, without attributing 
it to any definite person — as currttur, 'running is going on/ 
or 'people run;' vivtiur, 'people live;' verUum est, 'people 
came,' or have come;' dormUur, 'sleeping is going on,' or 
'people sleep.' The compound tenses of such passives have 
tne participle only in the neuter — as ventum est; and in like 
manner tiie gerundive occurs only in the neuter in connection 
with esse — as puffnandum est, 'it is necessary to fight;' ^ 
veniendum est, 'it is necessary to come.' 
10» 
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ADYEBBB. 

206. Adverbs are indeclinable words qualiQring adjeotires, 
verbs, or other adverbs, to which thej stand in the same relsr 
tion as adjectives to substantives — as valde sirenuw, 'very 
energetic ;' bene loquitur, * he speaks well;' epistola male scripta, 
*a badly-written letter; scUia bene scriptum^ 'tolerably well 
written/ 

207. All adverbs, so far as their form is concerned, may be 
divided into three classes : — 1. Primitive adverbs — as saepe, 
oflen ; nunc, now ; to which may be added prepositions when 
used as adverbs — as ante, before ; post, after. — 2. Adverbs 
derived from adjectives by the terminations e, 6, ter, (answer- 
ing to the English ly) — as docte, learnedly; merito, deservedly; 
fofiiter, bravely; or the adjective in its neater form — as 
founle, (from JucUia), easily.-— 3. Adverbs which are in reality 
particular cases or lorms of substantives, pronouns, or adjec- 
tives — as noctu (an old ablative), by night; partim (an old 
accusative for partem), partly ; hie, here ; qua, where ; ibi 
^from is), there ; ubi (from qui), whqre. In regard to mean- 
ing, they chiefly express circumstances of place, time, manner, 
order, or degree. 

208. The only inflection of which adverbs are capable is that 
of comparison. This, however, is limited almost entirely to 
those derived from adjectives. 



209. The ^neral rule for the comparison of adverbs is, that 
the neuter smgular of the comparative of an adjective is at 
the same time its adverb; and that the superlative of an 
adjective is changed into that of an adverb by changing the 
termination us into i — as doctus, adverb docU; comparative 
doctior, neuter doctius, which is also an adverb ; doctissim€ is 
the adverb formeji from the superlative doctissimus, 

210. Primitive adverbs, and those formed from substantives 
and pronouns, except the following six, have no degrees of 
comparison: — 

PosiliTe. OomparatiTe. SuperlatiTe. 

dia (long), diHtiut, diHttMimS, 

aaqai (often), taepim, §aepi§nmi, 

9ieu9 (otherwise), tieiua, 

tempiri (in time), tempiriue, 

ntiper (lately), nuperrimi, 

§&tU, (enough, or sufficient), t&titu, ^— - 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

211. Prepositions are not inflected : they simply denote in 
wjiat relation or connection one person, thing, or action stands 
to another : e, g^, Rome is a town in Italy ; I travel through 
England. 

212. Many of the relations which we express in Enelish bj 
prepositions, are expressed in Latin by certain cases o? noons 
without a preposition, whereby the Latin language has the 
adyantage of conciseness — as aomOf *from home;' 7u>c modo^ 
' in this manner ; ' me ducente^ * under my guidance.' 

213. Prepositions always exercise an influence upon the 
noun with which they are connected, and this influence is 
called government, rendering it necessary that the noun 
should be in a particular case. 

214. According to the cases which prepositions govern, they 
are divided into three classes — ' 

1. Prepositions governing the accusative are twenty-six in 
number : — 



adf to, up to, near, or nearly. 

adversusy or (idvereumf opposite, 

anti, before. [against. 

apud, near, with. 

circa, or circum, around, aboat. 

cireUcr, about (in time or number.) 

ct9, or citrOf on this side ofl 

contra, against. 

ergo, towards. 

extra, without (opposite of intra,) 

in/rd, below, beneath. 

inter, between, among. 

intra, within. 



Jttxtd, near to or beside. 

ob, against or on apoount ot 

pinfy, in the power o£ 

per, through. 

poni, behind. 

poet, after. 

praeter, besides, excepting. 

propter, on account of, close by. 

eicundum, next after, in accordanee 

fuprd, above. [with, 

trane, on the other side of, beyond. 

ultra, beyond. 

versM, towards (a place.) 



2. Prepositions governing the ablative are eleven in number: — 



a, ah, or abe, from. 
abequi, without (wanting.) 
cSrdm, in the presence of. 
cum, with, together with. 
di, from, concerning. 
e or ex, out of, of, from. 



prae, before, in consequence ot 
pro, before, instead of, for. 
pulam, with the knowledge of. 
fine, without (that is, not with.) 
tinue, up to, as far as. 



3. The following four prepositions govern sometimes the accu* 
sativc, and sometimes tlie ablative : the former, when they 
denote motion towards ; and the latter, when they denote 
rest, or being in a place : — 
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. mththeJceuiotivt, W&hiha JMatiee.^ 

in, into, against, in. 

9ub, under, abon^ towards, under. 

tUper, above, oyer, upon, eonoeming. 

tubter, under, beneath ; generally with the aceusatiTe in either 
sense, rarely with the ablative. 

215. Prepositiolis are very frequently compounded with 
other words, and if the latter begin with a consonant, the 
preposition in many cases undergoes a change for the sake of 
eupnony— as aMero (for adtero), aufero (for ahfero,) 

There are certain particles which are never nsed by themselves, and 
are found only in composition with other words, whence they are called 
inseparable particles, or inseparable prepositions. They are amh, 
around; dit, asunder; re, or red, again or back; and «e, aside or 
without. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

216. Conjunctions are indeclinable words, which show the 
connection existing between sentences or clauses. 

217. In form conjunctions are either simple or compound 
words — as ety dc, at, sid, vH, avi, nam; atque, quamms, 
aMdm^y ^imvero, quarnquam, 

218. In regard to their meaning, all conjunctions may be 
arranged in ten classes : — 

1. Copulative conjunctions, whereby clauses are put in the relation of 
equality to one another, or are merely placed in juxtapo8ition,_as — 
itf qui, dc and atqug (and); etiam (even, also); niqui, or nee (and not 
or nor); nee non, or nequS non (equivalent to et, and); qiioque (also); 
neque-neque, ornec-nec (neither-nor) ; vel-vH, sive-aivi, aut-aut (either- 
or); mddo-mddo, or nunc-nunc (sometimes-sometimes) ; quum-tum 
(both-and.) 

2. Comparative conjunctions: — «l, ««, «lct2f, vglut, pront, praeUt, and 
eeu (as, or like); quam, *than;' tamquam, quasi, ut m, ac «t, 'as if.' 
Also do and atque in the sense of 'as' and 'than.' 

8. Conjunctions denoting concession, all of which are rendered in Eng- 
lish by 'although,' 'though/ and 'even if— as etai, itiamH, t&metH, 
or t&menetsl, quamquam, quatnvts, quantumvxs, quamlibit, tieit, and 
sometimes qunnt; qutdem or equidem signifies 'indeed.' 

4. Conditional conjunctions: — «t (if); ain (if however); quodai (if 
therefore); niai, orni (if not); eHmddd, dummddo, dum, modo (if only, 
if but); dummodS ne, modo ne, or dutnni (if but not.) 

5. Inferential conjunctions, meaning 'therefore' — as ergo, igttur, ttaquS, 
eo, ideot idcirco, proinde, proptered; to which may be added qud- 
propter, qudre, quamobrem, quocircd (wherefore); and unde (whence, 
or for which reason.) . 

6. Conjunctions denoting reason or cause : — nam, namque, enim, Hinim, 
(for); quia, quod, qudniam (because); and quippe, quum, quondo, 
quonddquidem, and alquldem (since, or as.) 

1. Conjunctions denoting a purpose or object : — Ht, or Uti (in order that), 
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quo (in order that thereby); mS, or Ut n« (in order that not); n8vi, or 
neu (and in order that not): quin (that not); jwoinin«« (in order that 
not) 

8. Adversative eo^jonotions, all of whieh answer more or less to the 
English 'buty' or 'however:' — tid, auttnif vSncm, verd, at, dt, inim, 
atquif tdrngrif attdmin, tedtdmin, verumtdminf at viro, initnvero, virum 
guimvero, eetfrum, 

9. Coiy auctions denoting time: — quum, Hi, £&{, qnandd (when); quum 
primum, ut primum, ubi pHmum, HmtUdCf HmUlatque, or HmSl (as soon 
as); po9tquam (after); antiquam, pn'tttquam (before); dum, utque dum, 
donie, quoad (until, as long as.) 

10. Interrogative oonjunctions : — num, utrum, &n/ the snffiz ni{Honni, 
annon), neeni (or not); and the prefixes ee and en. 

These interrogative particles are generally untranslatable into English^ 
since with us the interrogative nature of a clause is indicated by the 
position of the words. 



INTlfeBJECTIONS. 

219. Interjections are indeclinable words, being sounds 
uttered to express some strong emotion. Such sounds expre8»- 
ing the emotions of joy, grief, wonder, surprise, &c. are pretty 
nearly the same in all languages. The following interjections 
are actually found in ancient authors : — 

to, f u, %a {ha)f he, are expressive of joy and delight. 
"keif heu, eheUf pdpae, d, of grief (alas I) 

hui, phut, vahf vae, of contempt and disgust 

keuSf 6, eho, ehodum, ofcalling attention to something. 

ei&f eugi, of praise (well done ! bravo !) 

ivoe, evaXf of triumphant joy. 

Inteijections do not exercise any influence on the oonstmotion of a 
sentence. In Latin, as well as in English, it often happens that words 
which belong to other parts of speech are used as inteijections. Those 
most commonly occurring are — 

l^ouji&--pax ! peace ! be still ! — infandum ! shame ! mtMrum 1 wretched 
— maeti! (voc. sing.), mactil (voc. plnr.), or maetg virtute I 
admirable! bravo! 

Verbs — age! agite! come! or quick! — cedo! give up! — 9ode8! my 
good friend I 

Advs. — belle! excellent! bravo! — bene! very well! — eito ! quick! 

All kinds of invocations of the gods may be regarded as inteijections 
— as per decs ! * by the gods ! ' — per deoe immortalet / ' by the immortal 
gods!' — mel^ercule, mehercU, hercle! 'by Hercules!' Such exclama- 
tions are sometimes accompanied by real inteijections — as ^roA or pro 
Jupiter! — pro dit immortaUe! 
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ETYMOLOGY IN GENERAL. 

220. An the actual words of a language are simple, derivor 
twCf or compound. The basis of both simple and derivative 
words is called the stem. A stem by itself does not convey 
any distinct meaning, but becomes significant by the addition 
of certain suffixes. Thus the stem due, by the addition of s^ 
becomes the substantive duos = dux (leader), and bv the addi- 
tion of it becomes the verb duco (I lead.) Words thus formed 
from a stem, by the simple addition of a suffix to give to the 
stem a definite meaning, are called simple words. 
• 221. Derivative words may, like simple ones, be traced at 
once to their stem, but it is customary to trace them only to 
the simple ones; for a simple word conveys distinctly the 
idea of what is indistinctly contained in the stem, whereas a 
derivative word gives a modification of the idea conveyed bj 
the simple word. As ama, verb amo, I love ; from amo, is 
formed amabUis, amiable ; amabitUas, amiability ; and arruUor, 
lover. 

222. Derivative words are formed from simple ones by 
derivative suffixes, also called simply suffixes, as in the above 
example, hUis, bilitasy and tor. The same derivative suffix 
generally modifies in the same way all words to which it is 
added. 

1. Deriyative suffixes ore generally appended to the stem of a word, 
sueh as it appears when divested of those, simple suffixes by which it 
becomes a distinct word — as from milea (stem milit) are deriyed mil- 
itariSf militia; frango {aiQm frag), /ragiiiaf fragor ; temen (stem §e- 

' mirif) aeminarium. 
In substantives of the first, second, and fourth declensions, the final 
vowels of the stem a and u (a) are usually thrown out — tas Jilia, 
JUiola; IwM, lunula; hortuif hortulua, 

2. Verbs of the first and second conjugations generally drop d and 9 
before those deriyative suffixes which begin with a vowel — as atno 
(stem ama), amor ; palleo (stem palle), pallor. 

3. The e in verbs of the second conjugation is dropped also before con- 
sonants, except in those verbs which make their perfect in vi, 

4. When the stem ends in a consonant, and the deriyative suffix begins 
with one, a connecting vowel (t or «) is often inserted between them, 
or one of .the consonants is thrown out — as in /ulmen {from fulgeOf 
Bt6m/ulg.) The latter is the case especially when the stem ends in 
v-^asmStuaf mdbilia (from moveo, stem mov); adjutor and adjumen" 
turn (tromjuvo.) 

6^ When the stem of a verb ends in a^ e, {, or u, these vowels are gene- 
xally lengthened before the derivative suffix — as veldmen, eompUmen- 
turn, moUmen, volumen. 
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6. Infoxming nouos from verbs by suffixes beginning with t, the stem 
undergoes the same change as in the formation of ^e supine ending 
in turn ; whence it may be said that they are formed from the snpine 
—-as nmiOoT (from qmo^ amcUMn), Sector (from l^o^ ^etom.) 



DBRITATION OP SUBSTANTIVES FROM YERBS, SUBSTANTIVES, AND 
AIXJECTIVSS. 

223. The most natural way of deriving words from others 
is generally to form the stem into a verb, and then to deduce 
from that verb all other derivatives. 

224. We shall here enumerate the different sujffixes by means 
of which substantives are derived from verbs, substantives, 
and adjectives, treating first of substantives derived from verbs. 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs (chiefly intransitives of the first 
three conjugations) by adding the suffix or to the pure stem (that is, 
after the a and e of the first and second coigugations' are dropped); 
and such substantives express the action or condition substantively 
— as amoTf error, clamor, from amo, erro, elamo. 

2. Substantives are formed from verbs Jby adding or to the stem as it 
appears in the supine — that is, by changing um into or. These de- 
note a male person performing the action implied in tiie verb — ai 
amator, a lover; adjutor, a helper. 

From many of these substantives in tor, feminines may be formed by 
changing for into trix — as victor, vtctrix. Those in tor sometimes 
make feminines in ttrix — as tonaor, tontfrix y but exptdaor, throwing 
out the 9, makes expultrix, 

3. Substantives denoting abstractly the action or condition expressed 
by a verb are formed from the supine by changiug the terminatioiQ 
«m into 10, gen. ionit — as traetatio (from tracto^ tractatum,) 

4. Substantives with the termination us (fourth declension), are like- 
wise formed from verbs by changing the supine ending um into tM. 
Their meaning is very nearly the same as that of substantives in %», 
and in some cases the same verb admits the formation of substantives 
both in to and in tM — as contemptto, contemptuaj coneurtio, concuraus. 
In some words of this kind in io, the abstract idea of what is implied 
in the verb is lost — as in legio, a legion; coenatio, a dining>room; 
regio, a district 

5. There are a few verbs from which substantives in igo are formed, 
denoting an action or a condition which is the result of the action — 
as orfgo, origin (from orior); vertigo, turning or whirl (from verto,) 

6. Substantives in men (gen. minis) derived from verbs denote the thing 
performing the action expressed by the verb, or serving the purpose 
of performing the . action. In some cases men is affixed to the stem 
— M /lumen (a river, from/«o), velamen (a cover, from velo), lumen 
(a light, from luceo, the c being thrown out.) In others a connecting 
vowel (t or u) is introduced between the stem and men ^ as regimen 
from rego), specimen (from speoio,) In many cases the ending men is 
lengthened by the addition of turn, without producing any change of 
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meaning— as velamen, velamenium. The tennination mentum, how- 
ever, occurs more frequently in words which have no form in m^n — 
as omamentunif inBtrumentum. 
7* SnbetantiTes ending in eu^ttin, (contracted elum) or hulumy are derived 
from the stem of verbs, sometimes with, and sometimes without, a 
connecting vowel ; these denote the instrument, and sometimes the 
place, of the action expressed by the verb — as gubemaeulum, (rudder, 
from g«bemo)f coenaetilum (dining-room, from coeno.) If the stem 
of the verb ends in e or g, the termination is ulum — as eineulum 
(from eingo.) 

225. Substantives are derived from other substantives in a 
variety of ways : a very common process is to form feminine 
substantives m)m masculines. This is the case especially with 
names of animals ending in er or us, from vrhich ieminines are 
formed by adding a to the stem of the word instead of the 
masculine termination — as asinus, asina; equus, egua, 

1. By the terminations lua {la, Inm) and euhu {eula, eulum), diminutives 
are formed from other substantives. Such diminutives denote prima- 
rily a small thing, but are used also as terms of endearment or con- 
tempt — as hortulu$, a small garden; JilioluM, dear little son ; homun- 
eulugy a contemptible little man. All diminutives are of the same 
gender as the substantives f^m which they are formed, so that if the 
primitive fs a masculine, the diminutive must end in lut or eulut; if 
a feminine, in la or eula ; and if neuter, in lum or culum. 

2. The termination turn, when added to the stem of substantives de- 
noting persons, expresses an assemblage or an association — as collega, 
a colleague ; eoUegium, an assembly of colleagues ; taeerdot, taeer- 
dotium; eonmoa, eonviviwn. When turn is added to verbal substan- 
tives in tor, it denotes the place where the action is going on — as 
auditor, auditorium; eonditor, conditorium. 

8. The termination atw, suffixed to words denoting persons, expresses 
position or ofRce — as eon§ul, consulatus / tribunua, tribunatua. The 
same thing is sometimes expressed by the suffix Cra being added to 
the stem — as dictator, dietatura. 

4. Substaotives derived from others by the suffix driua denote persons 
pursuing as a trade that which is Implied in the primitive — as aqua, 
aquariu§; §iea, ncariut ; argentunif argentariM/ menni, metuariua. 
Those derived from others by the termination drium denote a place 
where the things expressed by the primary word are collected and 
kept — that is, a receptacle — as granum, granarittm; temen, «emina- 
Wum. 

5. The termination Btum, suffixed to the stem of names of plaots, de- 
notes the place where they grow — as olivet, olivltum; myrtut, myrtl- 
turn, 

6. The termination fh, when added to names of animals, denotes the 
place in which they are kept — as ovit, ovile; bos, bovfle. In like 
manner are formed eubile (a place for lying), and §edile (a place for 
sitting), from cubo and eedeo, 

t. The termination ina, when added to names of persons, denotes a 
business, pursuit, or the place wh^r^ it is carried on — as medieu$f 
medtefna/ ttflor, nstrfna. 
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8. Same snbstantireB are derived from others by the ending fo, and 
denote persons occnpying themselves with that which is expressed 

• by the primitive— as resti* (rope), reHio (ropemaker); centurie (a 
centurion), from eentuHa (a division of a 100); peUi§ (tkin), peUio 
(skinner.) 

9. A few substantives denoting a. condition or quality are derived ft^m 

- names of persons by adding tu§ to the stem— -as v€r, virtvf; tnex, 
9eneetu9, 

226. Substantives denoting quality are formed from adjec- 
tives by the following terminations : — 

1. t€t9 abided to the stem of the adjective, together with the eonneetittf 

* vowel {, produces substantives denoting a quality abstractedlv — at 
honH9, bonitaa / asper, asperUas. Adjectives ending in ««« talee ilie 
connecting vowel i — aapiut, pUtiU/ and those in Hu» take n^eoa- 
neoting vowel at all — as han€9tfta, honestcu. In these last eases one 
t is dropped, as no consonant can be doubled when preceded by ano- 
ther. 

2. ia added to the stem is principally used to form tnbatanthras from 
adjectives and participles of on^ termination for all genders — as au- 
dax, audacia ; eoncora, concordm ; elem9n9, c^mentia. But the satn* 

- termination is also used to form substantives from adjectives ending 
' in cundtt9 — as faeunduB, /acundia, 

S. Ha, with the connecting vowel {, serves to form substantives fnn^ a 
few adjectives, the stem of which ends in t or r — ta Ju9ti8,JwtUiA ; 
avarua, avaritta / but ptidicitia and triatitta are from puaicua and 
tri9ti8, 

4. tudof with the connecting vowel I, is employed to form substantivea 
from adjectives of two or three terminations — as aUwif altttudo; 
9imtli9, 9inulitudo. Some adjectives, whose stem ends in t, require 
no connecting vowel — as conatiefiM, eon9U€tiido, 

5. mdniaf preceded by the connecting vowel f, occurs only in a few sub- 
stantives — as aanctuBy 9anctim6ma; cattua, ca9timdnia, 

BIRITATION OF ADJXCTIYES FROM VERBS, SUBSTANTiySB, AKB 
PROPER NAMES. 

227. Adjectives are derived from verbs as well as from 
common and proper nonns, and a few from other adjectives 
and adverbs. 

228. Adjectives are derived from verbs by means of the 
following suffixes: — 

1. du9, added to the stem of verbs of the second conjugation, with the 
change of e into I, produces adjectives denoting the condition or qual- 
ity implied in the verb — as caleo, eaHdtu; fiige^, fn'gldu9 ; but W* 
have also rapldua, from rapio. 

1. lia, preceded by the connecting vowel {, added to items of verba end- 
ing in a consonant, denotes the capability of enduring the aetion 
implied in the verb — as f range, /ra^ia ; facto, facilu. The same 
meaning is still more frequently produced by the sitfilx Mfti^ which 
' ii BometimM preceded by tSie connecting vowel I— at am0, mnattiu. 
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8. ax, add«d to the atem of a yorb, prodaoes a^ieotWeii denoting indU 
nation or propensity, and in most ooses a censurable one— as jvugrMo, 
pugnax; audeo, audax. Sometimes the suffix ax gives to Uie Tero 
merely the meaning of a present participle — as minor, minax >» mi. 



4. etmdM is less frequently employed to derive a^jeoUves denoting oana* 
biUty> inclination, or approximation — as iraowidu; of an angry oif* 
position (A'om tVaceor); facundn; eloquent (Arom/acto.) 

6. iw, with the connecting vowel d added to the stem of verbs, produeei 
adjectives either simply denoting on action or the inclination to it — 
as patet, patulut ^being open) ; credo, crtduhu (credulous.) 

t» mmt forms adjectives of a passive meaning, Arom transitive verba — 
as eontfvieuw, individuut; and others of an active meaning from in- 
transitives — as a$$iduu9» 

229. Ad^jectives are formed from Bubstantives by a great 
Tarietj of terminations, some of which present Bcarcely any 
difference in meaning, and cannot therefore be dearly defined 
ift evwy instance. 

!• tut, added to the stem of substantives, produces acyectives denoting 
the material of which a thing consists or is made — as lignum, ligntM^ 

2. eiu$, preceded by the connecting vowel { added to the stem of a sub* 
•tantiye, produces adjectives denoting that a thing consists of what 
is implied in the substantive or belongs to it — as later, laterldtu* 
Sometimes adjectives are formed by the suffix {ctut from the supine 
of verbs — as eommeutum, commeHticiu9» 

Z* de«ii« forms adjectives sJmost exclusively from substantives of the 
first declension, denoting a substance or a resemblance to it — as ar« 
giUOf argiUdc$u$, 

4. eu; preceded by the connecting- vowel {, forms adjectiee which de- 
note belonging or relating to a ^ing — as eivit, eiview. Sometimes 
the suffix lieut is employed in the same way — as ru; nifdcHt. 

6. ili§, appended to the stem of substantives, produces adjeettves denoi. 
ing what is in accordance with, like, or becoming to that which is 
expressed by the substantive — as et'vtt, dvilit; hotiit, hoHUit: vir, 
virilit, 

6. dli$, serves to form adjectives of the same meaning as those ending 
in C/m, but is employed mueh more frequently — as annut, atmtflts. 
When the stem of the substantive ends in I, or its hut syllable begins 
with I, Hit mostiy becomes drit — ta populut, populdrit, 

7. tut forms ac^ectives denoting suitableness, belonging or peculiar to 
the idea expressed by the substantive — as rex, regint; pater, patriut. 
This suffix is appended only to substantives denoting persons ; and 
those words in or, which do not denote persons, form adjectives by sim* 
ply adding vt to the nominative — as odor, odCrtit, 

8. tHut makes adjectives, especially from names of animals, denoting 
what belongs to, or is derived from, that expressed by the substantivesiy 
most commonly the flesh of the animals — as divut, divinut; mart, 
martnut; /era, ferinwt ; eanit, eantnut/ but ttom hot, ovit, and tM, 
we have 6tt6ii{M, ovillut, and tuillttt, 

9» dmut, added to the stem of substantives, makes ac^eotives denoting 
a resemblanoe^ or belonging to what is expressed by the iubstantiTS 
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' '— u nrht, urhdnHt; mont, moMtdnm, In like raaaner are fonned 
adjectives from ordinal nufaerala, to denote that which belongs to the 
number implied — as quartdna febriif a fever lasting for four days; 
primdnut, belonging to the first legion. 

10. dritUf added to the stem of snbstantives, makes a4|eetives Bignifyr. 
ing that something belongs, or has reference, to what is implied in the 
substantive — as UgiOf iegiondrius (belonging to a legion); greXj gr^m 
gdriuM, belonging to a flock, driut also makes acyectives from dis- 
tributive namer^s, to denote the qnalitj of having a certain number 
of units — as denif dendrite (tk coin containing ten units—* that is, 
a9»ea); teptuagendriu9f a man who has lived seventy yean; numenu 
terndriut, the number three — that is, containing three units. 

11. ivtM, added to the stem of substantives, forms a<^ective8 denoting 
that which belongs to, or is fit for, the thing expressed by the snV 
stantive — b» furtufHf /urtivM / fe§tutj fettitmg. When added to the 
stem of participles, it denotes the manner in which a thing has arisen 
— as natiUf nattvus ; captu»j eaptivut, 

12. 6tn«f added to the stem of substantives, produces a^eetlves denot- 
ing fulness of what is expressed by the substantive or bringing it 
about — as ealamttcu, ealamxt6»M ; lapia, lapiddtua, BometimeB the 
connecting vowel I is introduced — as arti/ex, arttJici69U9. 

13. lentw, with the connecting vowel Hotd added to the stem, denotes 
fulness or manner — as /raw, fraudiUentiu / tn>, v%6hntu9* 

VL dtuSf added to the stem oCa substantive, forms numerous adjectives 
denoting possession of what is expressed by the substantivep-as aaea, 
anMdtxM i barha, harbatua, 

230. For the sake of convenience, all proper names may be 
diTided into names of persons, towns, and countries, to snow 
in. what manner ai^ectiyes are formed from efich of these three 
classes. 

1. The Roman Gentile names ending in iu» — as Fabiut, Cornelius — 
are in reality adjectives, and are used as such to designate the works 
of persons bearing those names — m Ux Cornelia, lex Juliet, Other 
adjectives in dnue, however, are formed from these names to denote 
things which have reference to a member of a family or gens, and are 
named after him — as Ju« Flavianum (from Flaviua,) 

2. From Roman surnames (cognomen) are formed adjectives ending in 
dnu9f sometimes with the connecting vowel t, and with the same 
meaning as those in dntM derived from Gentile names — as Cicero, 
Ciceronidntu ; Caeaar, Caeaaridnut* The ending inue is more rare — 
as JugurtkOf Jttgurthiuu; 

231. Adjectiyes are formed from names of towns by the 
suffixes dnus, Inus, as, and enais; they denote belonging to the 
place from which they are deriyed, and are therefore used as 
names for the inhabitants. 

1. dnu8, forms adjectives from names of towns ending in a, ae, urn, and 
% — as Roma, Romdnue ; Formiaej Formidnu* ; Tuteulum, Tuaculdnus / 
Fundi, Funddmi$. 

2. €nue makes adjectives from names of towns ending in ia, turn — as 
Ameria, AmeHnut; Lanuvium, Lanuviniu; but i'rcMiiesfe and JSmMs 
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flbo nmke PronmiiCiRtM ileaffmi*. 8ooi« ncaes of QiMk towni ttak« 

«(^<etire8 hy the same infix — as Tarentwn, TarernHnuM; Sagunimh 

Saguntfnu; 
8. 09 (gen. d/i«) forms adjectives from some names of towns ending in 
- a, oe, and nm-^as Oapenaf Oapena»; Fidenae, Fidenat; Arpinum, 
'Arpintu; Antinmf Antiat, 
4, 4nn9 is employed to derive adjectives from names of towns ending in 

o, and from some ending in a, ae, or vm-^aa Narho, Narbonenntf 

Atkenae, Athenietma, 
y {tit makes adjectives from Greek names of towns and islands in w, 

urn, 6n, and some others — as Corinthue, Corinthiut, 

232. Of the names of nations, some are real adjectives, and 
are used as such — as LcUinttSy Bomanus, Sahinus ; e. g. lingua 
Latina, * the Latin language ;' n&men Bomarmm, * the Roman 
name.' But others are real substantives, and from them are 
formed adjectives by means of the termination icus — as GaUus^ 
Gatlicus ; Arabs, Arahicus ; or by the ending ixis — ^as Syrus, 
Syrius ; Thrax, Thracius, When persons are spoken of, how- 
ever, the adjective is not used, but the substantive, which 
stands in apposition to the name of the person — as mtZe* 
GcdluSy * a Gallic soldier ;' seTnms Thrax, * a Thracian slave.' 

233. Names of countries ending in m, and formed from the 
names of nations, sometimes admit of the formation of adjec- 
tives, to denote that which belongs to, or comes from, the 
country — as pecunia SicUiensis, * money derived from the 
country of Sicily/ not from the inhabitants ; esBercitus Hispch 
nienaisy ' a Roman army stationed in Spain/ and not an army 
consisting of Spaniards. 

DXRIYATIOir OF VERBS FROM SUBSTANTIVES, ADJECTIVES, AND 
OTHER VERBS. 

234. The number of verbs derived from substantives and 
adjectives is not very great. As a general rule, it may be 
observed that intransitive verbs formed from nouns follow the 
second conjugation — Si.8 Jtos, florere (jflourish); albus, alh&re 
(be white) ; whereas transitive verbs follow the nrst conjugation 
^as j^aiw, fraudare (deceive); albuSy alhare (whitewash.) 
There are a few verbs of the fourth conjugation formed from 
substantives in is — mjinisyjinire (end) ; vestisy vestire (clothe. J 

235. Many deponents of the first conjugation are derivea 
from substantives and adjectives, and most of them have an 
intransitive me&mng ^siaphilosophuSy phUosopTwr (I am a 
philosopher) ; Graecus, Gra^c&r (I conduct myself like « 
Greek.) They have more rarely a transitive meaning — ras 
osculumy oscutor (I kiss.) A few deponents formed from nouns 
follow the fourth conjugation — as ixtrv, pariior (divide) ; sorsg 
«oriior (obtain by chance.) 
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236. Beriyatiye verbs are much more frequentlT formed 
from simple verbs by means <^ oertain saffixes which modify 
their meaning. 

1. By means of the raffiz Uo (in deponents, Uor) are formed what are 
called firequentadve verbs — that is, sach as denote repetition of an 
aetion. All frequentatiTe verbs belong to the first coigagation. In 
verbs of the first conjugation this suffix is appended to the real 
stem of the word — as elamOf elamito; minor, minUor, In verbs of Uio 
third coqjugation, as well as in those of the second and fourth which 
make their supine in the same manner as those of the third, the 
suffix Uo is appended to the stem as it appears in the supine — as 
legOf lectito; dico, dictlto, 

2. Another class of frequentatire verbs, with the same meaning, are 
formed by adding the termination of the first conjugation to the 
stem of simple verbs, such as it appears in the supine — as curro, 
eurtOt cursare; tueor, tutor, tutari. In this manner some verbs have 
two freqnentatives — as eurro, curto, and cur§ito; dico, dicto, and 
dictito. 

237. Inchoative verbs — ^that is, such as denote the beginning 
of the action implied in the primitive verb — are formed by 
means of the suffix sco. This suffix is appended to the stem of 
the verb, such as it appears in the infinitive after removing the 
termination re; but in the third conjugation, the connecting 
vowel i is inserted between the stem and the suffix. All incho- 
atives follow the third conjugation : — labo, tabasco, I begin to 
waver ; caleo, calesco, I begin to be warm ; gemo, ingemisco, 

238. Many inchoatives are derived from substantives and 
adjectives — as pner, puerasco; silva, sUvesco; ignis, ignesco* 

239. Desiderative verbs — that is, such as denote a desire to 
do that which is implied in the primitive verb— are formed by 
tiie sufiix urio appended to the stem, such as it appears in the 
supine — as edo, esurio, I desire to eat, or am hunery; emo, 
empturio, I wish to buy. All desideratives follow ti^e fourth 
conjugation. 

jSiO. Diminutive verbs are formed by the suffix tUo being 
appended to the stem. These are few, and they all follow the 
first conjugation — as canto, cantiUo, I sin^ in an under voice, 
or shcUce ; conscrtbo, and conscribilto, I scribble. . 

241^ There is a number of intransitive verbs from which 
transitives are formed by chan^g the oonjugatioa to whidi 
ikej belong, and sometimes also by changing the (juantily of 
the vowel contained in the stem, as — 

/agio, I flee. /Ogo, dre, put to fli^^L 

j&ceo, X He. . Jdeio, ire, throw. 

pendeo, I bang. pendo, ire, weighi or suspend* 

aqueo, I atii detur, or fluid, li^o, dre, clear. 

dido, I ML aaedo, fell, or flanse to £|1L 

iiSito, I flit M^ a|{plla«s^ <ftr <^boib to sit fliilL 

11* 
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DERITATIOK OF ABVJB&BS. 

242. Adverbs are derived from adijectiTes (i>articiplee), 
minierals, substantiyes, pronouns, and verbs, ana sometimee 
also from other adverbs and from prepositions. 

1. Adverbs are formed from adjectires and participles by the iniBzes i, 
6p and tir, 

(cr.) Adverbs in e are formed from adjectives and participles belonging 
' to the second and first declensions — that is, from those ending in m«, 
a, urn, and er, a, nm — as altM, aid; longtu, longi. Bonus makes its 
adverb irregularly ben^i and nialM makes m&li; and these two are 
the only adverbs of this class in which the final e is short 
((.) A limited number of a<yectives of the second and first declensions 
form adverbs by adding the suffix 6 to the stem — as tutus, tutd; 
ereheVf erebrd. 

2, .All acyectives and participles belonging to the third declension make 
their adverbs by adding the suffix tir to the stem : between the two, 
however, the connecting vowel i is commonly inserted — ta ffratfit, 
gram'ter; aeer, aeriter; feliXf feliciter. When the stem of an adjee- 
Uve ends in I, the connecting vowel is not used, and one < is thrown 
out — as sapiens, sapienter; prudens, prudenter. 

8. There is a number of adjectives from which no regular adverbs are 
formed, and in which the neuter (in the accusative singular) supplies 
its place — ta/aciliSf facile; reeens, rec«n« (recently); tnultus, muUum; 

, primus, prim urn, and all the ordinal numerals. 

By means of the suffix itus, adverbs are formed from some substan- 
tives to denote origin from the thing implied by the substantive — as 
eoelum, coeltttts, from heaven ; fundus, fuudUus, from the foundation, 
completely. 

Many adverbs are formed from the supine of verbs by means of the 
•inffix trn, and they generally denote manner — as caesim, by way of 
entfting down. 

In a similar manner adverbs are formed from nouns bj the termina- 
tion €tim — as grex, gregatim ; gradus, gradatim. 

Some adverbs in o are formed from prepositions to denote motion 
towards a place — as citro, ultro, retro (from the inseparable particle re.) 
These are formed on the same principle as those derived from pronouns, 
fuch as eo, quo. 

There is a considerable number of words which atti used as adverbs, 
bnt which are in reality the ablatave or aeonsative of noons need in the 
tense of adverbs— -as noeiu, by 9ight; vesperi, ia the evening] mane, 
la the morning. 

A large number of adverbs are formed by the composition of two or 
more words belonging to different parts of speech— ss quawdfUfhodie 
(hoe die), nt$diu9 tertius (nunc dies tertius), imprimia (in primis)^ iiieet 
(ire /feet), iWco' (in loooy, eominut (ewn and flHiiitii)» Hiiim (e and 
wmnue.) 

M^^oting Buoierd adverbs, see Ko. 93k 
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70BMATI0N OF COMPOUND WORDS. 

243. CompouBd words «re those which consist of two or 
more words, each of which by itself conTejs a distinet notioa; 
but a compound word, neyertheless, expresses only one idea» 
made up or those contained in the separate words of which it 
consists. Thus from de and scribo we make the compound 
describo ; and from pater and familia we make pcUerfamiliof, 

There are some compoand words which, although thej express only 
one idea, are jet treated as two distinet words (for example, in declen- 
sion), and even admit of other words being inserted between them — as 
r9$publica, reaqufpubliea ; jut furandum, June Jurandum/ •enatut-eon- 
miitmm, unH»qui§quef alteruter, and some others. These may be term#d 
spnrious compounds. But there are some genuine eompounds, espe- 
eially verbs compounded with a preposition, which in poetry are some- 
times separated from each other by the insertion of a particle — as for 
et iWyatua, we find i%ique ligatut; for in9alutatu§que, we find in^tM 
gcdutatna. The same is occasionally the case with the compound ad- 
verbs haetenut, eatenua, quadamtenu*; as in Horace — quadam prodire 
tenut. Adjectives compounded with per are sometimes separated even 
by prose writers — as per tnihi mirum vieum ett for permirum mihi vintm 
eet. The same is likewise the case with quieunque, qualieeunque, and 
quilihet. 

244. The class of words to which a compound belongs is 
determined by the last of the words of which it consists^-^at 
is, if the last be a substantive, the whole compound is a 8ub> 
stantive ; if the last be a verb, the whole is a verb ; and if the 
last be an adjective, the whole is an adjective. 

245. The first part of a compound word is either a noun 
(substantive, adjective, or numeral), an adverb, or a preposi- 
tion, and in a very few cases a verb. 

There is besides a number of inseparable particles wbieh have a 
distinct meaning, but do not occur by themselves, being found only 
prefixed to other words — namely, amb (about, around); rd; or red 
(back, again); ei (aside); die (in different directions, the English die 
in distribute); and the negatives tn (the English in or un, as iatnfitOU- 
ble, «njust) and ve. , 

246. When the first word of a compound is a noa^, tha 
second im usually appended to the stem of the first; should the 
noun belong to the first, second, or fourth declensions, the 
vowels a and u are omitted ; and if the second begins with a 
consonant, t is usually inserted between the two as a ooimeetF 
ing vowel^as magnanim'ua [tiom magnUa and amimm)^ <S0ni<» 
^ (ftum e&mu and ff^ro.) 
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247. When the first word of a compound is a preposition or 
th% negatiye tn, the Towel of the second word (d, S, or a«) is 
very often changed — as amicus, inimicus; arma, inermis; 
barba, imberbis. But this is not always the case ; for mdneo 
makes permaneo; trdhoj coniraho; &o. 

It sometimes happens that a oomponnd word belongs to a class of 
words different from the last part or element, and in this ease the last 
receives a suitable termination to mark the class to which the whole 
belongs — as the a^jectiTe maledicus, from male and dieo; opi/ex, from 
opu9 and facto. Sometimes, however, the addition of such a termina- 
tion is unnecessary — asin ercunpet, from cra»»u» Kndpes; discolor, from 
dit and color. 

Sometimes the last word in a compound assumes a deriratiTe suffix, 
without which it cannot form a compound — as exardeaco, from ex and 
ardeoj' lati/undium, from latue and /undtta; Ciealpinue, from Oie and 
Mp€$, 



SYNTAX. 

248. Syntax is that part of grammar which teaohes how to 
combine words so as to form sentences. 

249. All the rules of syntax may be arranged under two 
heads: — 1. The rules of concord or agreement; 2. The rules 
of government and dependence. 

BVUS or CONCORD BETWXJtN SVBSTANTItBS AND WORDS WHICH 
QUALIFY THEM -APPOSITION. 

250. Adjectives, pronouns, and declinable numerals, qualify* 
ing a substantive or a substantive pronoun in the same clause^ 
must agree with it in gender, numoer, and case — as 

pater hontu, a good father. I duae arhoret, two trees, 

mater cara, a dear mother. | domut mea, my houee. 

251. When one adjective (participle or pronoun) belongs to 
two or more substantives, it agrees either with the one nearest 
to it only, or it is repeated berore each substantive — as 

Omnet agri et maria, or omnea agri et omnia maria. 
All lands and seas, or all lands and all seas. 

If the snhstantives signify persons of different genders, the qnal- 
Uying word mnst he in the masculine pinral; but^ axkji>t them sig- 
nify things without life, the qnalifying word must be in the neutet 
plural. 

When an adjective, a pronoun, or a numeral occurs in a different 
dause from that in which the substantive or substantive pronoun stands, 
it can agree with the substantive or substantive pronoun only in gender 
and number, the case being dependent on the nature of the clause in 
which it occurs — as Amieiu admt, ted eum non video, The friend is here, 
but I do not see him. 

252. Relative pronouns, which generally occur in a diffetw 
ent clause from that containing the substantive to which they 
refer, a^ee with it only in gender and number ; but when a 
relative is joined to its substantive, it agrees with it in case 
also — as 

quo die veneram, on which day I had come ; that is, 

on the day on whiqh I had some. 
(136) 
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When a relatire pronoun refers to more than one rabstantiTe, it b 
viaally pat in the plural. If the snbstantives denote living beings of 
different genders, any of which are maacoline, the relative takes the 
gender of the mascnline — as matret et parvuli liberi, OHorum ntrarum- 
que aeta9 miterieordiam requirit ; mothers and little enildren, the age 
of both of whom demands oar sympathy. 

If ^ere be no mascnline, but only feminines and neuters, the relatire 
takes the feminine. 

When substantives are names of inanimate objects, the relative is 
usually in the neuter plural — as otium atque difntiaCf quae prima mov' 
Udee ^«(anf / ease and riches, which mortals regard as the principal 
things. 

Sometimes, however, the relative agrees in number and gender only 
with the last of several substantives — that is, with the one nearest to 
It — as eaefrugea aique fruetue, quae terra gignit, where the quo^ agrees 
only with fruetue. 

Sometimes several names of inanimate things may be of the same 
gender, and the relative, instead of taking their gender in the plural, 
appears in the neuter plural — as xneonetantia et tetneriUu, quae digna 
eerte non eunt deo. 

When a relative refers to a common noun joined to a proper name, 
it may agree either with the former or with the latter — as^fiimen Bhe" 
nue, quijluit, vadijlnmen Bhenue, quodfiuit. 

When a relative refers to a whole clause, and not to a single word, the 
neuter singular is used, before which the pronoun id is frequently added, 
tiie clause being treated as a neuter substantive — as eaptentee contenH 
eunt rebus euie, quod eet •timmiim bonum ; n a vobie deeerar, id quod non 
tpero. 

When a relative pronoun refers to a substantive, which is explained 
by another in a clause containing the verb eum or a verb of namitt^, 
the relative may agree either wiUi the preceding substantive or with 
the explanatory one which follows — as animal, quod homo voeatur, or 
^f Aofno ffocaturj veni ad locum, quern Pylae vocant, or quae Pylae vo- 
caiK. 

253. One substantive may be in apposition to another, or 
take the place of a qualifying word : wnen qualifying another 
substantive, it ge'herally stands after it, and must i^;ree witii 
it in case — as 

deero orator inter/eetue eet, Cicero the orator was slain. 

254. If the substantive which stands in ap^sition has two 
genders, it generally takes that of the substantive which it 
explains — as 

ttquila regina avium, the e^;le, the king of birds (be- 

cause aqtdla is feminine.) 

255. In other cases the apposition cannot agree in gender or 
number with the apposite substantive — as 

TuiHa, delimae meae, TuUia, my delight 
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256» When pinral names of places hare such words as iir&t» 
eaptUf in ap'position to them, these words are always used in 
the singular — as 

Aikmae, urbt Cfraeiae, Athens, a citj of Greeoe. 



AOREEMSNT BBTWSEN BUBJSOT AND PREDIOATX. 

257. Every sentence consists of two parts: the sut^ect, which 
is the person or thing spoken of; and the prtdieate, or that 
which is said of the subject. 

As the Lstin rerb, in ordinary eircumateDoes, does not require the ad- 
dition of a personal pronoun, a sentence sometimes eonsists of a single 
word — as dormio, I am sleeping; eo, I go; sedet, he is sitting; dicuni, 
feruntf they say. 

The personal pronouns are expressed in Latin only when they are 
emphatic — as ego/eeif non file, I hare done it, not he. 

The subject of a sentence, when it is expressed, is generally a snbetaa- 
tlve, an a^iective, or a pronoun ; the two latter of which, howerer, must 
be regarded as representing substantives : pater vuMUjUium ; ego eurro/ 
Imd virtmiem aUutU. But any word which is used as a substantive may 
be made the subject of a sentence, as is most frequentiy the ease with 
the infinitive of a verb — as errare humanum eet, where errare is the 
subject; in errare pereeverare turpe eH, where the expression tn errote 
pereeverare is the subject. 

258. The subject of a sentence is generally in the nomina* 
tive case ; but when the verb is in the infinitive, the subject is 
always in the accusative — as 

credo emn ^oawii e««e virum, I believe him to be a good man. 

Here the first sentence consists of the word credo, and the subject of 
the infinitive esie is eum, which is accordingly in the accusative. 

259. The predicate consists either of a verb or of a noun 
(adjective or substantive), joined to the subject by means of 
the verb esse — as 

arbor creeeit, the tree is growing. 

ftrhe eet eplendida, the town is splendid. 

fnore non e»t ealamitae, death is not a misfortune. 

260. When the predicate is a verb, it agrees with its sulgset 
in number and person — as 

ego valeo, I am well. 

ttt dormis, thou steepest 

noe dolemua, we grieve. 

Every substantive in the singular represents the third person sin. 
gttlar, and every substantive in the plural the third person plural ; e. 
g., paUr aegrotatf the father is iU; pairee aegroiani, the fiirthers are iU. 
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0. Wbeii ihtre are wvwtH tobiMts of different penons, one of wbioh 
4a »flri( penon, the rerb is pat in the flrat person plural; if thera 
be among them no subject of the first person, but one of the eeeond, 
the predicate is put in the second person plural ; and when all tha 
inbjeots belong to the third person, the Ferb is put in the third per- 
son plural, precisely as in the English language — as ego et pater 
meue ambulamue, I and my father (we) are taking a walk; tu et uxor 
ftta €eUe inperieulo, thou and thy wife (you) are in danger; /emihae, 
liberi et eenee inter/eeti eunt, women, children, and old men (they) were 
killed. 

(, When there are sereral subjects of the third person, the predicate is 
plural, when the plurality of subjects is to be indicated, as is usually 
the case when the subjects are names of persons — as Romulne et 
Semue urbmn Bomam eondidenrnt^ If, however, the several sulijeets 
may be oouceived as forming only one whole — that is, one body of 
persons and things — the predicate is generally in the singular — as 
eenatve populmque Eomanue intelUgit, where the people and senat* 
Ibrm only one body of people. 

e. When one of several subjects is in the plural, the predicate is gene- 

■ rally plural ; but if the one nearest the predieate be singular, and- is 
of particular importance, the predicate may agree with this subjeet 
alone --* as |>ro<{tj|'«*a et eomm proeuratio eotu^ee Romae (at Rome) 
Umtvmnt ; et Peripatetiei et vetue Aeademia eoneedit, where eoneedii 
agrees with the nearest subject 

261. When the predicate consists of an adjective or a parti- 
ciple, it agrees with the Rubject in gender, number, and case 
— as 

milee eet/ortitf the soldier is brave. 

mxlitee eunt/ortee, the soldiers are brave. 

/emina eat timida, the woman is timid. 

feminae eunt timidae, women are timid. 

templum eat eplendidum, the temple is splendid. 

templa eunt eptendida, the temples are splendid. 

a. When there are several subjects of the same gender, the predieate 
is either plural and of the same gender as that of the subjects ; or, 

• attaching itself more particularly to the one nearest to it, it remains 
singular. 

h. When the subjects are of different genders, the predicate may agr^e 
with the subject nearest to it, or it may be put in the plural : but in 
the latter case there are two conditions to be observed : — 

1. If the subjects are names of persons, the predicate is commonly put 
in the plural of the masculine genderJ 

2. If the subjects are names of things, the predicate is commonly in th^ 
neuter plural. 

e. When the sut»ject8 consist of names of persons mixed with names of 
inanimate objects, the predicate may either agree in the plural with 
the gender of the names of persons, or may be put in the neuter plu- 
ral-^ as rex et regia elaeeie pro/eeti eunt / Somani regem regnumque 

■ Maeedoniae eua/utura eeiunL But in these oases also, the predioats 
«ftiD agNM only irUh th« subjeet Daarest to it 
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262. When the predicate consists of a substantiTe, it cannot^ 
^nerally speaking, agree with the subject either in gender or 
m number — as 

Jfatcenat eat dulce deem meum, Maecenas is my delightful honour. 

' 263. But when both the subject and the predicate denote 
persons or liying beings, and when the substantive, used as 
predicate, has two genders, it agrees with its subject like an 
acyectiye — as 

aquila est regina avium, the eagle is the king of birds. 

pkilo9ophxa eet maghtra m'tae, philosophy is the instractor of life. 

When the subject is aceompanied by an apposition, the predicate gen- 
erally agrees in number with the subject — as Tullia, delieiae noatrae, 
tmum munueeulum ftagiiaU Bat when plural names of places have the 
apposition iir6«, oppidum, or eivxtatf the predicate agrees with the lat- 
ter — as Athenae, urhe nobilliatima Oraeciae, a SnlUte militihut direpta 
ett. 

When the subject consists of an indeclinable word, or of a whole 
elause, it is regarded as a neuter noun in the singular, and the predicate 
aeeommodates itself to it as such — as pro patria mort honuhim tat, 
where the subject consists of the clause pro patria mori, 

264. The real nature and meaning of the subject of a sen« 
tence is often more attended to than its grammatical form ; 
the most common cases of this kind are the following-— 

1. Collective nouns — as para, via, muUitudo, uterque, quiaque, and 
others, when they are used as subjects -^ have the predicate frequent- 
ly in tiie plural, agreeing in gender with the beings understood — as 
para perexigua Romam inermea delati aunt; mxaai aunt honoratiaaimua 

2. When males are expressed figuratively by feminine or neuter sub- 
stantives, the predicate sometimes follows the natural rather than 
the grammatical gender of the words used — as capita eonjnrationia 
virgia eaeai ac aecuribua percuaai aunt. The same is often the case 
with the numeral substantire millia — as millia triginta aervilium 
eapitum eapti aunt, 

3. A subject in the singular, connected with another by the preposition 
cum, usually has the predicate in the plural*— as ipae dux eum aliquot 
principibua eapiuntur ; Ilia cum Lauao de Numitore aatu The singu- 
lar, however, may be used when the subjects are not conceived as 
performing an action or enduring it in common — as JVi cum Sexto 
aeira velim quid cogitea, where the main point is to know what thou 
(f») art thinking, and not what the two together are thinking. 

265. Adjectives in the masculine or neuter gender are oflen 
used as the subjects of sentences without their referring to dis- 
tinct persons or things mentioned in a nrecedins sentence. In 
this case they are said to be used substantiyely, the mascu* 
line gender denoting human beings, hnM or Aomintt being 
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understood, and the neuter things, either in the singular or 
plural — as 

aapientet virtutem eolunt, the wise cultivate virtae. 

i'nen laborem /vgity the lazy flee laboar. 

omne malum vitandum eH, every evil should be avoided. 

mala/ortunae/ortiter/erendanmt, misfortunes should be borne with 

fortitude. 



BSLATIONS EXPRESSED BY THE NOMINATIVE 
AND ACCUSATIVE CASES. 

266. The nominative is the case which names the subject of 
a preposition — that is, the person or thing of which anything 
is predicated. Hence the subject of a sentence or clause is in 
the nominative case ; and as the predicate must agree with the 
subject, the predicate also is in the nominative, when it con- 
sists of a declinable. word, and is connected with the subject 
by means of the verb esse, or one of those verbs which express 
only modifications of the idea contained in esse — such Bsjio, I 
become ; maneo, I remain ; videor, I appear or seem— as 

Oieero/uit magnut orator, Cieero was a great orator. 

Cicero Jit eontul, Cicero becomes consuL 

The passive verbs dicor, voeor, nominor, appellor, nuneupor, eeribor, 
ducor, haheor, indicor, exietimor, numeror, putor, intelligorf agnoeeor, 
reperior, inventor, reddor, creor, deligor, designor, deelaror, renuntior, 
and some others are accompanied by a noun as a predicate, which must, 
accordingly, like the subject, be in the nominative case — as Numa rex 
ereatue e»t. 

267. The accusative denotes the object of transitive verbs — 
that is, the person or thing aflTected hy the action expressed by 
a transitive verb in its active form. The object of a transitive 
verb in the active voice is therefore expressed in the accusative 
— as 

pater amatfilium, the father loves his son. 

Caeear vieit Pompeium, Caesar conquered Pompey. 

Every sentence containing a transitive verb and an object (accusative) 
may be changed into the passive form by changing the accusative into 
the nominative (the object into the subject), and changing the nomina- 
tive into the ablative with the preposition a or ab before it — BsJiUue a 
patre amatur/ liber emitur a fratre. The preposition a or ab in auoh 
cases denotes the quarter from which the action proceeds. 

As to whether a verb be transitive depends entirely upon its meaning, 
so that the same verb may in one sense be transitive, while in another 
it is intransitive — as coneulo aliquem, I consult a person ; eoneulo alieu^ 
1 give a person advice, or take care of a person. 

Many intransitive v^rbs denoting motion may, by being compounded 
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With prepositions, and by thus modifyiDg their meaning, beeome tnmtl* 
tive, and accordingly gorern the accusative — as exercittujiumtu trannit, 
the army crossed the river. 

Sometimes the preposition with which snch a verb is componnded If 
repeated before the accusative — ^as adire ad aliquem, to go to a peraon* 
Host v^erbs compounded with oh, however, govern the dative. 

268. Transitive verbs, compounded with the preposition irant 
^such as traducoy irajicio, iransporto — have two accusatives, 
one of the objeot, and the other dependent upon the preposi- 
tion, which is sometimes repeated Ijefore it — as 

Mannihal copiaa Ihlrum traduxit, Hannibal led his troops across the 

Iberus. 

269. The impersonal verbs piget (I am vexed), pudet (I am 
ashamed), poeniiei (I repent), taedet (I am disgusted), and 
miseret (I pity), govern the accusative of the person in whom 
these feelings exist, and the genitive of the thing which causes 
them — as 

pudet me/aeti, I am ashamed of the deed. 

miseret no9 homints, we pity the man. 

piget puerum neyligentiae, the boy is vexed at his carelessness. 

270. Becet (it is becoming) and its compounds dedecei, coth 
decei, and indecetf govern the accusative of the person to whom 
anything is or is not becoming. So also latet (it is concealed 
from, or unknown to.) 

• 271. Many transitive verbs, conveying only an incomplete 
idea, govern, besides the accusative of the object, another 
which stands in the relation of a predicate to the object, and 
completes the idea contained in the verb. Verbs of this kind 
are those of creating, making, naming, electing, having, show- 
ing, and the like — as 

Romulut urhem Romam vocavit, Komulus called the city Rome. 

populua Numam regem creavit, the people created Numa king. 

rex se clementem praebebat, the king conducted himself with 

clemency. 

272. These verbs, when in the passive, are accompanied by 
two nominatives, one being the subject, and the other the pre- 
dicate or in apposition to it — e. g., 

Cicero comuI creatue eat, Cicero was created consuL 

273. Some transitive verbs, which have the name of a pep- 
son as their object, govern a second accusative of the thing 
which may be regarded as a second object. Such verbs are 
the following — 

1. Doceo and edoceo, I teach ; dedoceo, I cause to unlearn ; etlo, I con- 
eeal ; e. g., docBreptMllaM littertu, to teach a girl the letters. 
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Sometiaies tbo preposition tU with the aUati^o is lued instead of ih« 
aecnsative of the thing — as doeere aliqmm de aliqua re, to inform a 
person of a thing. 

S. Po9co, repoteo, and Jlagito (I demand), oro (I pray), ro^o (I ask), 
interrogo and pereontor (I ask or question); e. g., /Kicem to poeeimus, 
we demand peace of yon. With these verbs the accnsatire of tha 
thing remains unchanged when the verb is made passive — as tnler- 
rogatut turn tententiatn, I was asked for my opinion. 

3. Moneoj admoneOf and hortor (I admonish), and cogo (I compel), when 
the thing is expressed by the neuter of a pronoun or adjective — m 
U id unum moneo, this one thing I give you as my advice. The 
accusative of the thing with these verbs remains unchanged when 
the verb becomes passive — as multa monemurf many admonitions are 
given to us. • 

^ 274. The following prepositions always eovem the accusa- 
tive: — ad, advers%is op aavei'sum, anUj apudf circa or circum^ 
circUer, cw or ci/ra, coritra, erga, extra, infra, inter, intra, 
juzia, ob, penes, per, pone, post, praeter, propter, secundum, 
supra, trans, ultra, versus, Comp. No. 214. 

Ante and poet, as prepositions, are put before the case they govern ; 
but they are also used as adverbs, and as such are put after their 
case, which becomes the ablative instead of the accusative — as antm 
multoe annoe, before many years ; but muftte annit aute, many years 
before ; poet tree diet, after three days ; but trihue diehue poet, three 
days after. 

275. The following four, which sometimes govern the acca* 
■ative and sometimes the ablative, require special attention: — 

1. In governs the aceutative when it answers to the English 'into;' 
that is, when it denotes motion towards the interior of anything — as 
in urbem ire, in civitatem reeipere, in mare projicere. Also, in a 
secondary sense, when it denotes activity directed towards something, 
or in general a tendency or direction towards something — as ecamnum 
habet eex pedee in longitudinem ; oratio in Catilinam (a speech directed 
against Catiline); antorin patriam (love directed towards one's coun- 
try); coneietere in orbem (to stand together so as to form a circle); 
eommeatue in tree annoe (provisions for three years.) 

In governs the ablative when it denotes being in a place, answering to 
the English 'in' — as in urbe eeee, in horto ambulari, infiumine navi- 
gare, in campo eurrere; and also in all derivative meanings, where no 
motion towards anything is expressed — as in morbo, in or during the 
disease; in hoe homine, in this man, or in the case of this man. 

2. Sub governs the accueative when it denotes motion towards, so as to 
go uniter a thing — as venire eub ocuhe; also when it refers to time, 
and signifies 'about' — as tub idem tempue, about the same time ; eub 
noctem, towards night; eub Hannibalie advemtum, about the time of 
Hannibal's arrival. 

Sub governs the ablative when it denotes being under anything — as euh 
Micro, eub oeulie, 

3. Super governs the ablative, enly when it denotes 'about' or 'oen- 
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ceming'— as «t«p«f* hae re ad te 9er%hamt I shall write to yon about 
this matter. In all other cases it governs the accmative. 
4. Snbter is generally construed with the acoutative; but with the tiblc^ 
five its use is almost confined to poetry. 

276. Verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, denoting extent of time 
or space, govern the accusative of the noun describing that 
extent. Adjectives of this kind are longuSf lotus, cUtus, cra^ 
svs; e. g., 

harttKsex pedee longa, a lance six feet long, 

Troja decern annoe oppugnata eet, Troy was besieged ten yean. 

In like manner the participle nahUf in the sense of ' old/ is joined 
with the accusative of the number of years which a person has lived-*- 
as viginti annoe nattie eet, he is twenty years old ; eex annoe natu$, six 
years old. 

277. Names of towns and small islands are put in the accu- 
sative without any preposition to express motion towards 
them, when the question, whither ? may be asked — as 

Homam pro/ectue eat, he has gone to Rome. 

legatoe Xthena* mieitf he sent ambassadors to Athens. 

278. In exclamations of wonder or grief at the state or 
condition of a person or a thing, the name of the person or 
thing is put in the accusative either with or without an inter- 
jection — as 

heu me mieerum ! or me mieerum ! Oh, I, wretched man t 

There are certain expressions in which the accusative, especially of 
neuter pronouns, stands for the genitive or ablative — as id tempori$f at 
that moment of time, for eo tempore; id or illud aetatia for ejua or illiue 
aetatie, of that age ; id or hoc genus for ejiie or kujue generie, of that 
kind. 



USE OP THE DATIVE CASE. 

279. The dative generally expresses the person or thing for 
which, or in regard to which, something is, or is done; it 
may therefore be termed the case of the remoter object. The 
English language generally expresses this relation by the pre- 
positions *to' or *for' — as 

Solon legeM Atheniensibu^ •eripntf Solon wrote laws for the AtheniaM. 

280. The dative accordingly is used with tranBitive verbi. 
when, besides their object, a ]^erson or thing is mentioned to 
which or for which the action is performed-^ as 

99Bereitum collegae tradddit, he surrendered the onny to hiB « 

eolleagae. 
viam tibi moMtra, J fhow yoa tlie way. 

12* 
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281. ItKuiy transitiye yerbs compoanded with the preposi* 
tions ad, ariie, eircum, cum, ex, in, inter, oh, post, prae, and 
9ub, have, besides their real object, another noun, the relation 
to which is indicated by the prepositions ; and this other noon 
is pat in the dative bou with the actire and pasfiiye of such 
oompound verbs — as 

haee re« tnihi magnum commodum this affair affords me a great ad- 

affert, yantage. 

militet comuH eireum/undehantur, the soldiers were crowdug aronnd 

the oonsuL 

282. If, however, by such compound verbs, the idea of place 
eontained in the prepositions is to be expressed more emphati- 
oally than the mere action contained in the verb, the preposi- 
tion must be repeated with its proper case — as 

tigna in/erre tn ho»te», to carry the standards against the 

enemy. 

283. The dative is joined with many intransitive verbs, such 
as those which denote benefiting, pleasing, injuring, and 
others. 

The principal verbs of this kind are -^proeum, ohaum, noeeo, yioom- ' 
modo, txpedit, eonditcit; advertor, obtrecto, officto, eedo, auffragor, 
refragor, intereedo, graHJlcor; faveo, ttttdeo, ignoeeo, indufgeo, invideo, 
inndior/ auxilior, opitulor, patrocinor, eo»9ulo, protpicio, medeor, pareof 
placeo, disjyliceo; impero, obedio, obtefuor, obtempero, pareo, 9ervio, 
famuior; awenttor, adulor, blandior, irascor, «iiceen«eo, convicior, 
fnaledieo, minor ; tuadeot pertuadeo ; credo, fido^ confide, difftdo ; de%nm^ 
n^bo, propinquo, appropinqno, Bnpplico, videor (seem or appear); accidit, 
eontingit, evenit; libet, licet; obviam eo, praetto »um, dicto audietu gum. 

284. Intransitive verbs compounded vrith the prepositions 
ad, ante, cum, in, inter, 6b, post, prae, [re or red)^ suh, and 
super, follow the same rule as the compound transitives men* 
tioned in number 282 ; e. g., 

adutt amid; to succour one's firieDds. 

anUcelUre omnibut, to surpass all. 

285. The verb esse governs the dative in the sense of 'to be,' 
or 'to exist for a person's use;' and in such construction it 
jiofit be lendeted into English by the verb 'to hav6' — as 

mihi sunt mtOii UM, . J have many books. 

mihi nomsn ett, I have a name, or X am called. 

In the l&8i>mentioned instance, when the name is added, it may either 
bci put in the nomiaatire, so aa to stand in apposition to nohmm— as 
nomvn ijni erttt Rfmuhu^—ot the name may be a sort of attraction la 
ihe dattv« i>itt aiid Ua ptot in tbs «atir«--a8 fUMm ipHi^t J^&HhiUk 
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286. AdpeoiiTOB generally govern the datiye when thej ex- 
press qualities which exist for some person or thing ; e. g., 
pax reipuhlieae utilia erat, the peace was useful to tke re- 
public. 

rM tibifaeilU, eeterit diffieilU, a thing easy for 700, difficnU for 

others. 
But the datiye is joined in parUcular with those adjectiyes denoting 
a certain relation to something or somebody ; snoh as those expressing 
a kindly or unkindly disposition, similarity, proximity; e.g., amieut, 
%nim%cu8y aequu9f imquM, propittua, tn/en«u«, in/ettui, ohnoxiua; par, 
impar, dUpar, timili*, dinimiltBy coneentanetu, contrariut, aeqnalia; 
propinquut, propior, proximiUf vicimte, finitimu; contermimu, ajfinit, 
eognatiit, e. g., hie locus urbi propiuqutu e«t, this place is near the city. 

287. Names of towns and small islands are put in the dative, 
to denote the place where anything is or happens — as 

Romae^ at Rome. 

Capuae, at Capua^ 

Athen{», at Athens. 

^ 288. When the name belong to the second or third declen- 
sion, it takes the termination t — e. g., 

Corinthi, at Corinth. 

Carthaginif at Carthage. 

Instead of the termination % in names of the third declension, w6 
•ometimes find e, which is only a corruption fori — as Carthagine, at 
Carthage ; Lacedaemone, at Lacedaemon. 

289. The dative is used to denote the purpose which any- 
thing serves, or the effect it produces. This is the case espe* 
cially with ease (in the sense of *to serve the purpose of '), do, 
hc^Of miMOf venio, pono, duco, verio, tribuo. It not unfre- 
quently happens that such verbs are also accompanied by 
tneir ordinary dative — as 

eui bono ettt to whom is it (does it) any good? 

ttt mihi et honori et utiUtati, it does me honour and is useful to 

me. 

290. With passive verbs the a^ent is sometimes expressed 
by the dative instead of the ablative with the preposition a or 
ah. This, however, is done more frequently in poetry than in 
prose, and oftener with the compound tenses of the passive 
tiian with the simple ones — as 

ptidquid mihi (a me) 9tt»cepium eat, whatever has been begun by me. 
Hon inieliigor uiii (ab uUo), I am not understood by any one. ' 

291. The gerundive is regularly construed with the dative 
instead of the preposition a or db-^sa 

Aoc mihi fact endum eat, this must be done by me. 

fttfn omnlhta UvUm/dttinda iun>, nbt all tute must do tl^6 tonM 
- - thing*. 
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USE OF THE QENITIYE 0A8E. 

29!!. The genitive serves principally to denote that relation 
between two substantives by which the two conjointly express 
only one idea, the genitive supplying the place of an adjective 
— as 
ca$tra hostium, the camp of the enemy — that it, 

the hostile camp. 
domu9patri§f the house of the father — that is, 

the paternal house. 

In speaking of the temple of a god, the words aede» and templnm are 
often omitted, especially after the prepositions ad and ab — as arf Opia 
(aede8)y near the temple of Ops .: ad Ve»tae, near the temple of Vesta. 

Substantives which are derived from transitive verbs, and have an 
active meaning, like all other substantives, govern a genitive ; but this 
genitive may be of a twofold nature — namely objective, when it denotes 
the person or thing effected by the action implied in the substantive—- 
as amor patriae, love for one's country ; or eubjective, when it denotes 
the person or thing from which the action implied in the governing 
substantive proceeds — as amor parentum, the love which parents enter- 
tain (for their children.) 

One substantive is sometimes followed by another in the genitive, 
which contains in reality the same idea, and gives only a more specific 
lexplanation of it — as arbor fiei, a fig-tree; arbor abietie, a fir-tree; 
momen reffia, the name of king (but it may also be ' the name of the 
king.') In cases of this kind, the genitive is little more than one nonii 
in apposition to another. 

293. The genitive denotes the whole of which anything is a 
part, and is governed by the noun which expresses the part 
— as 

magnti9 numerua militum, a large number of soldiers. 

magna vie auri, a great quantity of gold. 

294. When the nature, quality, size, or extent of anything 
is described bv a substantive accompanied by an adjective 
(numeral, participle, or pronoun), the latter is put in the geni- 
tive (genitive of quality), which is governed by the substan- 
tive vmich they explain — as 

vir magni ingeniif a man of great talent. 

ret magni laborie, an undertaking of great labour. 

Soch a genitive of quality cannot be nsed when the substantiva ia 
not accompanied by a adjective; we cannot, therefore, translate *% 
man of talent' by homo ingeniif but, using the adjective, by iugenionm 
Homo. 

295. The genitive is governed by several adjectives denoting 
a quality existing in reference to certain things — that is, bj 
relative adjectives, the meaning of which is not complete with- 
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•at tbe thing being added in regard to which it exists. Adjeo- 
lives of this kind are — 

L All present participles of transitiye verbs, when used as real adjee- 
tires, and all adjectives ending in cue, which are derived from transi- 
Uve verbs — as atnoM patHae ; eapax aquae, 

2. Adjectives denoting desire, knowledge, experience, remembrane€f 
and their opposites — such as avarttt, avidut, cupiduSf 9tudio9u$f f!Oi»- 
tetiM, in«etti«, neeciuBf gnaru9, ignartUf peritutt imperitut, prudeiu, 
rudtM, insolent, ineuetutf memoTf immemor, and others; and sometimes 
also those which denote foresight and want of care — such as provU 
dutf diligen9f curioftw, ineunoeue — as eupidne gloriae, desirous of 
fame ; ignnrne omnium rerumf ignorant of all things ; memor beneJMi, 
remembering an act of kindness. 

3. Adjectives denoting power over a thing, or the contrarj, such as 
eompo9f impot, potene, and impotehe — as eompoa mentis, in possession 
of one's mind ; impotent equi regendi, unable to control the horse. 

4. Adjectives denoting participation, such as partieepe, expert, eonton, 
extort, reut, ajffinit, intotit — as particept contilii, partaking in a plan 
or design ; expert perieulorum, not sharing the dangers. 

5. Adjectives denoting abundance, fulness, or want, may govern either 
the genitive or the ablative ; but inopt (poor) is construed with tha 
genitive only, and plemtt more commonly with the genitive than with 
the ablative. 

0. The adjectives timilit and dittimilit are joined with both the geni- 
tive and dative ; the same is the case with propriut, though the nea- 
ter in the sense of 'property * or 'peculiarity ' is generally joined with 
the genitive — as proprium eti oratorit, it is peculiar to an orator; 
but temput agendi mihi/uit proprium, the time of action was conve- 
nient to me. 

296. The verbs sum and fio, when they connect two sub- 
stantives, and signify 'to belong to' and 'to come to belong 
to,' govern the genitive of the person to whom anything be- 
longs — as 

domut ett patrit, the house belongs to the father, 

omnia virijiunt, all things come to belong to the 

man. 

The genitive with turn often denotes the person or thing to which any- 
thing belongs, ia. proper or becoming, or whose duty anything is — as 
ieta oratio non ett hujut temporit, that speech is not suited to this time ; 
non ett mearum virium, it is not proper for my strength — that is, I have 
not strength enough. 

When the person to whom anything is a duty or becoming, is ex- 
pressed in English by a personal pronoun, the Latins use the neuter of 
the possessive — as meum est pro republiea pugnare, it is my duty to 
fight for the republic. 

297. Verbs of remembering, forgetting, and reminding— as 
memtni, reminiacor, {recordar, rarelv), Mwiacor, admoneo^ contr 
maneo, and commonefaciof govern the genitive of tiie person or 
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thing which is remembered, forgotten, or of which a person is 

reminded — as 

•tmper hujut diet et loci memtnero, I shall* always remember this day 

and place. 
reminiacor henejicii tux, I remember your kindness. 

admonuit eot matrie tororumque, he reminded them of their mother 

and sisters. 
The Terbs of remembering and forgetting, especially memini, are often 
Joined with the accusatiTO — as memtitt numeroaf obliviacor catuam, ami- 
ewn meum bene meminiatt. This, howeyer, is the case especially when 
the object of these verbs is a neuter adjective or pronoun used substan- 
tively. Recordor is more generally construed with the accusative than 
with the genitive. 

298. The yerb misereor (miseresco), I pity, and the imper- 
sonal verbs miseret (miserescif, miseretur), piget, poenitetf 
pudety taedety pertaesum est, are accompanied by the genitive 
5f the thing exciting the feelings expressed by these verbs, 
and the impersonal verbs govern the accusative of the person 
in whom the feelings exist — as 

ikiaereor {miaereaeo or miaeret me), ) j . - . , 

amici met, j t J J 

poenitet me conailii, I repent of my plan. 

pttdet me negligentiae meae, I am ashamed of my carelessness. 

pudet hunc hominem inaolentiae, this man is ashamed of his inso- 

lence. 

299. Verbs of charging, accusing, convicting, condemning, 
and acquitting, govern the accusative of the person and the 
genitive of the thing with which one is charged, and of which 
he is accused, convicted, acquitted, &c. 

Such verbs are aecnao, incuao, inaimulo, arceaao (I summon before a 
court of justice) ; poatulo, ago cum alfquo (I begin a lawsuit with a per- 
son) ; argno, coarguo, convinco, damno, condemno, abaolvo ; e. g., aeeuaa^ 
vit Titum furti, be accused Titus of theft; damnaUta eat repetnndarum, 
he was found guilty of extortion; proditionia abaolvit ducem, he ac- 
quitted the general of treachery. 

300. When the price or value of a thing is stated in a gene- 
ral way, it is always expressed by the genitives magni, per* 
magniy tanti, tantidem, quanti, quarUivis, quanticungue, pluriSy 
plurimi, maximi, parvi, minoris, minimi. This is the case 
especially with verbs of estimating and valuing — such as ducOy 
facio, haheo, pendo, puto, taxo — as 

domum tanti duett quanti ducenda he values the house at as much m 
eat, it should be valued. 

aapiena volnptatem non tantt/aeit a wise man values pleasure not so 

qwftiti virtutem, much as virtue. 

^ Verbs of selling and purchasing, however, are joined with the abia* 

Uvea magno, parvo, minimo, nihilo, nonnikilo. 
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^ The verb aettimd may be joined either with the genitive or the abla- 
tive — as magni or mat/no virtiitem aeetimo, I value virtue highly. 

301. The impersonal verbs interest and rtfert (it is of im- 
portance, or interest to) are joined with the genitive of the 
person to whom anything is of interest or importance ; but 
when the person is expressed in English by a personal pro- 
noun, the Latins use the possessive forms mea, tua, sua^ ciostra, 
vestra — as 

patr%9 interest or refert, it is of interest to the father. 

mea interest or refert, it is of interest to me. 

As a possessive pronoun is the representative of a noun in the geni- 
tive, it frequently occurs that a substantive standing in apposition to 
the person implied in the possessive pronoun is put in thegenitive~-aa 
mea acripta timentie, my writings who (I) fear — that is, the writings of 
xne who fear ; mea uniua opera reepublica ealva eet, through my exertion 
alone the republic is safe. 

Sometimes the genitive of the personal pronoun is used instead of 
a possessive pronoun. This is the case chiefly with substantives con- 
taining the meaning of an active verb, so that the genitive of th« 
personal pronoun is an objective genitive — as accuaator tui for aecu«a- 
tor tuuSf your accuser (the man who accuses you.) Sometimes, how- 
ever, there is a difference of meaning — as imago mea, my image, or tha 
image belonging to me ; but imago mei, an image of me, or a portrait 
of me. 

USE OP THE ABLATIVE CASE. 

302. The ablative, which is peculiar to the Latin langua^, 
expresses a variety of relations necessary to define and modify 
the . predicate — that is, those relations which in English are 
expressed by the prepositions 6y, toithj from, in, or at. It is 
used sometimes with and sometimes without prepositions. 

303. The ablative is used to denote the part of a person or 
thin^, or the point to which the statement contained in the 
predicate is limited — as 

aeger eat pedibua, he is suffering in his feet. 

tu temporibua erraati, you were mistaken as to the timet. 

claudua altero pede, lame in one foot. 

304. The ablative is used to express the means or instru- 
ment by which anything is done or brought about — as 

manu aliquem ducere, to lead a person by the hand. 

aecuri aliquem percutere, to strike one with an axe. 

When a person is employed as the means or instrument through which 
anything is done, the ablative cannot be used ; out instead of it must 
be used the preposition jser with the accusati/^ — as litteraa Hbi miti 
per aervutn, I sent you the letter by a slave. 
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305. The ablative denotes the moving cause by which, or 
through the influence of which, anything is done — as 

ardere studio, to burn with zeal. 

exntltare gaudio, to exalt with delight 

The ablatiyes caved and gratia (for the sake of, on account of) are 
in reality ablatives of cause, and are joined with a genitive or a possess- 
ive pronoun. When joined with a genitive, they usually stand after it 
•^ as patri$ eau$a or gratia, on the father's account; uiea eawa, on my 
account. 

306. A substantive accompanied by an adjective, a pronoun, 
or a participle, is put in the ablative to express the manner or 
concomitant circumstance of the predicate — as 

$umma aequitate rempublieam eon' he settled the affairs of the repub- 
ttituit, lie with the greatest fairness. 

deoe pura et ineorrupta mente vene- we must worship the gods with a 
rari debemu$, pure and sincere mind. 

307. Substantives denoting manner — such as modus, moa, 
ratio, ritus, and con«u«^ti<2o— -are used in the ablative without 
being accompanied by an adjective, participle, dr pronoun— aa 

laironiB modo, in the manner of a highwayman. 

more majorum, according to the custom of our 

forefathers. 

Sometimes, however, the Latins nse the preposition eum to express a 
concomitant circumstance, when this circumstance is something external, 
and is regarded as quite distinct from the idea contained in the predi- 
cate — as magnum eum §t«dio aderat, he was present with great seal 
(that is, and displayed great zeal.) 

When the substantive used to express a concomitant circumstance or 
manner is not accompanied by an adjective, participle, or pronoun; the 
preposition eum mast be used — as eum eura aliquidfacere, to do a thing 
with care. 

308. With verbs of buying, sellinc, estimating, and the like, 
the price or value, if stated by a distinct sum or amount, is 
expressed in the ablative — as 

emere aliquid denario, to purchase a thing for a denarias. 

oratioiiem vendidit viginti talentit, he sold a speech for twenty talents. 

'^ 309. The ablative is used with verbs denoting plenty, abun- 
dance, filling, conferring on, or providing with — as 

ajffluere divitii$, to abound in wealth. 

manare cruore, to drip with blood. 

Verbs of this kind are such as — abundo, redundo, affiuo, aeateo, com- 
pleo, expleot impleo, refereio, eumulo, 9tipo, inttruo, Qjffieio, imbuo, 
tontpergo, dignor, 

310. Verbs, both transiiiye and intransitiTe, wluch denote 
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want or depiiyation, are accompanied by an ablative of the 
thing of which any one is in want or 10 deprived. Sach verbs 
are — careo, egeo, mdigeo^ vaco; orho, privo^ spolio, frtrnda^ 
nudo — as 

earere coruuetudine amicorum, to be without the interooimo of 

friends. 
Bgere auxtiio, to be in want of usistanoe. 

311. The ablative is joined with verbs of abstaining, re- 
nouncing, freeing, delivering* and excluding-Hiuch as obiHMOf 
solvo, exonero, exclude — as 

ahttineo maledtctit, I abstain from ealumny. 

Hherare kominem catenu, to free a man from chains. 

Verbs of abstaining, preventing, and excluding, however, often take 
the preposition a or ah — as ahttinere a vitiu, to abstain from vices; 
militea a pugna prohibuitf he kept his- soldiers from fighting. But the 
preposition must always be used when the ablative U the name of a 
person — as arcere hottet a eivibua, to keep the enemies away from the 
citixens. 

Verbs denoting a forcible removal of one from a place may be con- 
strued with the ablative alone, to denote the place from which ; but it 
is more common to use the prepositions ab, esc, or <^ — as movere or 
pellere aliquem locOf to remove or expel a person from a place. In like 
manner the ablative alone is sometimes used with the words cedo, txcedo, 
and deeedo — as deeedere Italia or ex Italia, 

312. The verbs gaudeo, laetoTf ghrtoTf detector, doUo, nutereo, 
fido^ and confido, are followed bj the ablative to denote the 
thing at which you rejoice or grieve, and in which you trust 
— as 

gattdeo tua felicitate, I rejoice at your happiness. 

doleo patrta tnorte, I grieve at tilie death of my father. 

The ablative in these eases is in reality the ablative of the moving 



313. The verbs tUor, abator, fnior, perfruor,fungor, defungor, 
perfungor, potior, vescor, have their object in the ablative — as 

eame utuntur, they use meat. 

fruor euavi otto, I eigoy delightfiil ease. 

hoetee urbe potiti emU, the enemy took possession of the 

city. 

Potior is construed also with the genitive, especially in the expression 
rentmpotiri, to occupy the highest power in the state, where the abla- 
tive is never used. Patcor (I feed or graze) is joined both witArthe 
ablative and the accusative. 

314. The expression ojms est (there is need, it is necessary) 
is either treated as an impersonal verb, and then takes tne 
thing of which there is need in the ablative : or opus is treat- 

13 
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ed as an indeclinable adjective, and then the thing which is 
needed is expressed b^ the nominative. The person to whom 
anything is needful is expressed in each case by the dative 
— as 

praeaidio opiu eH, there is-need of a garrison. 

exempla nobis optui tunt, we need examples. 

315. Adjectives denoting plenty, abundance, want of, and 
ireedom from, govern the ablative — as 

ontuttu praeda, 'aden with bootj. 

dives agriSf rich in landed i>088e88ion8. 

dignua laude, worthy of praise. 

Sooh adjectives BTe--pr<uditu»,onu9tu9,plentu,fertilit,diffe8/ tnani*, 
orbu; vacuus, liber, immunis, purus, alienus/ also dignus, indignus, con- 
tentus, anxius, laetus, maestus, superbus, /retus, and others of a similar 
meaning. 

The adjectives plenua, fertilii, dives, and inanis, are also constmed 
with the genitive, and plenus even more commonly than with the abla- 
tive — as Gallia plena bonorum civium. The participles re/ertus and 
eom/7/eturlikewise are often joined with the genitiye when that of which 
anything is fall are human beings — as career plenus sceleratorumj urhs 
re/erta mereatorum. 

The word macte is nsed, either alone or in conjunction with an impe- 
rative of sum (eete, esto), with the ablative of the thing for which we 
congratulate a person — ^as macte virtute, or macte virtute esto, I congra- 
tulate you on account of your valour. 

316. Participles denoting origin or birth — such as natus, 
oriusy genitus, satus, editus — are joined with the ablative de- 
noting the parents of whom, or the station in which, a person 
is born — as 

nobilipcUre natus, born of a noble father. 

humili genere natus, bom of a humble family. 

317. With comparatives the ablative denotes the amount of 
difference existing between two things compared — as 

Somani duobus millibua plures there were two thousand more 

erant quam Sabini, Romans than Sabines. 

uno digito plus habere, to have one finger more. 

The ablative, with the adverbs ante and post, likewise denotes how 
much one thing is earlier or later than another — as tribus anwia ante, 
three years before or earlier; decern annispost, ten years after or later. 

318. The ablative is often used with comparatives to denote 
the person or thing surpassed by another, which is commonly 
expressed by guam — as 

Jilia matre puichrior — that i8,Jilia a daughter more beautiful than her 
pulchrior quam mater, mother. 

""^fef ^i^— *" ^' «*"" } he wa8 greater than Scipio. 
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This mode of speaking) however, oaa be used only when the things 
compared with each other are either inrthe nominative or accusative. 

319. The ablatiye of a substabtive joined with an at^ectiye, 
participle, or pronoun, is frequently used, both with and with- 
out the verb sum, to describe the nature or quality of any- 
thing — as 

Ageailatu /uit eorpore'extgtio, Agesilaus was a man of a small 

body. 
wator 9ummo ingenio, an orator of the highest genlns. 

flumen diffieili transitu, a river difficult to cross. 

Neither the genitive nor the ablative of quality can be used, unless 
the substantive is accompanied by an adjective, participle, or pronoun ; 
'a man of genius,' therefore, cannot be rendered either by homo ingenii 
or by homo ingenio, but must be changed into Aomo ingenioauH, (Comp. 
No. 294.) 

320. The relations of place where t and whence f are gene- 
rally expressed in Latin by the prepositions m, a&, ex, or de : 
but there are many cases in whicn these relations are express- 
ed by the mere ablative without any preposition. 

Place where ? is expressed by the ablative alone in the case of the 
word locuBf when accompanied by an adjective or pronoun ; also in the 
expressions : dextra (on the right-hand side), laevd (on the left-hand 
side), terra marique (by land and by sea), and sometimes medio (in the 
midst or middle), and numero (in tiie place of) ; e. g., hoe loco, in this 
place ; iilo loco, in that place ; aeqrio loco, in a favourable place ; medio 
aedium, in the centre of the house. 

The ablative of place where? without a preposition is very frequently 
used when a substantive denoting place is accompanied by the adjective 
totu9 or omnt>, and when the meaning is 'throughout a place' — as totd 
Italia, in all Italy or throughout Italy. The preposition in, however, 
may be added when the idea of 'throughout' is not to be emphatically 
stated — as in tota Sieiliaym all Sicily. 

Place whence ? is expressed by the ablative alone in the case of names 
of towna and small islands — as JRoma proficiaci, to set out from Borne ; 
JDelo JRhodum navigare, to sail from Delos to Rhodes. 

In the same manner are used domo, from home ; rare, from the coun- 
try ; and sometimes humo, from the ground. 

321. The ablative of words denoting time is us^d to express 
tiie time when, at which, or within which anythmg happens 
— as 

tertio anno helium con/ecit, in the third year he concluded the 

war. 
hoe die, on this day. 

6o also, hieme, in winter; aeetate, in summer; vere, in the spring; 
vocte, at or by night ; luce, by daylight, or in daytime. 

Some substantives not denoting time may nevertheless be used in the 
ablative to express the time at which, or the circumstances under which. 
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anything happens — as adventu Caeaari; on fhe airiral of Oaesar; (eOo 
Puuieo prima, at the time of the^Arst Panic war. 

322. Any substantiye (or personal pronoun) accompanied bj 
an adjective, participle, or another substantive standing in 
apposition, maj be put in the ablative to describe the time or 
circumstances under which anything happens. This ablative, 
usually called the ablative absolute, may always be resolved 
into a distinct clause, and may therefore be defined as a clause 
put in the ablative to express time and circumstances ; as 

hoc factum eat rege vivo, this was done while the king waa 

alive. 
hae ret gestae 9»nt rege duee, these things were done under the 

guidance of the king. 
urbem cepit me adjwvante, or tne he took the city with my assist- 

adjutore, ance. 

Such an ablative absolute may either qualify a particular word (usually 
the predicate) or an entire clause ; but the subject of a clause expressed 
by the ablative absolute must always be different from that of the lead- 
ing clause. Compare No. 379. 

323. The following prepositions always govern the ablative: 
— a, ab, (abs)y absquey clam, coram, palam, cum, de, ex or «, 
prae, pro, sine, tenus. 

Respecting in, 9ub, auhter, and Buper, see No. 275. The verbs porw^ 
loco, eolloco, ttcauo, conttituo, and coneido, although they express motion, 
are generally construed with tn and the ablative. 
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324. The vocative is used to address a person, and is inserted 
in clauses without affecting their construction. 

The vocative, like the nominative, is not governed by any other word. 
A vocative, however, may consist of a word which, when qualified by 
others, exercises its influence upon them as a word, but as a vocative it 
exercises none j e. g., vo» o amid ! you, my friends ! prima dicte mihi, 
aummd dicende, camend, Maecenas ! Maecenas, praised by me in my first, 
and to be praised in my last poem. 



PBOULIAEITIES IN THE USE OP ADJECTIVES. 

325. An adjective is used in Latin not merely as a simple 
attribute and predicate, but frequently stands in apposition to 
a substantive or pronoun, and then expresses the condition in 
which a person or thing is during an action, where we gene- 
rally use adverbs or adverbial combinations of words — as 
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muUi eo9, qu4»9 vfvo9 eoluertmi, mor- many trovt persona after fheir death 
tuo8 contumelia afficiunt, (mortuot) with coDtamely, whom 

during their lifetime {vivo$) they 
honoured. 
naturU iptH de imnuMrtalitate am- nature herself silently {tacitS,) ez- 
morum taeUH judieat, presses her opinion of the im- 

mortality of the souL 
This is the ease especially with adjectives denoting order (ordinal 
numerals) or succession — as Sitpaniapottremaperdomita eH, Spain was 
subdued last, or was the last. country that was subdued. 

326. Adjectiyes (and pronouns) are frequently used as sub- 
Btantives to denote persons 'Or things of a certain kind or class. 

When ptrBont of a certain class are to be indicated, the masenline 
plural of an adjective is used — as honi, the good; «aptenfe«, the wise; 
pmne9 fortes, all brave men. Sometimes the word hominet is added. 

When things of a certain class or kind are to be designated, the Latins 
use the neuter plural of an adjective, though they may also use the sub- 
stantive res in the same way as is done in English — as froaa, horiae res, 
good things or property; malaf bad things or evils. 

The neuter singular of an adjective is used when an individual thing 
is to be indicated — as bonum, a good thing; malum, an evil or a bad 
thing; and when the abstract idea is to be expressed — as verum, the 
truth; ju«eum, justice. * 

Some acyectives have so completely acquired the meaning of substan- 
tives, that they are almost invariably used as such — as amicus, a male 
friend ; arnica, a female friend. 

Some adjectives are used as substantives with an ellipsis of some sub- 
stantive which determines the gender — aapatria {terra, urbs or eivitas}, 
native country or city; /era (jbestia), a wild beast; cani {eapilli), gray 
hair. 

327. The comparative of both adjectives and adverbs is 
frequently used to denote a higher degree than usual, or than 
should be, where we generally employ the word * rather' — as 

senectus est naturd loquacior, old age is naturally rather loqua- 

cious. 

liberius vivebat, he lived too freely (which, how- 

ever, may also be expressed by 
ttt'mi* libere), 

328. The superlative often does not indicate absolutely the 
highest degree of a quality, but only a very high degree — ^that 
is, the highest degree in comparison with some, but not with 
all. In this case we may render the Latin superlative into 
English either by 'very' with the positive, or witn the positive 
alone — as 

Sulia, qui est vir fortissimut et ela- Sulla, who was a very brave and 

rissimus, illustciotta man. 

optima vaieo, X am very welL 
13* 
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329. A considerable number of superlatiyefl -which denote 
order, succession, lime, and place, are often joined to a sub- 
stantive, although in reality thej qualify only a part of the 
thing expressed by the substantive. Such superlatives are 
primWf poatremuSf uUimus, novissimus, summus, tnfimus, irnus, 
tntimuSf extremus, and medius — as 

primo^nere-ihtii i5, pHma parte j ^^ ^^^ beginning of spring. 
'"^Tn^nlS!""*^'**"* t».«mma j ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ mountain. 

In like manner are also used medtuSf reliqutUf and cetera — as reliqwx 
Oraecia, the remaining part of Greece ]* cetera multitudo, the other part 
of the multitude; in media via, in the middle of the road. 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF CLAUSES AND THEIR RELATIONS TO ONB 
ANOTHER. 

330. A clause is either an independent or leading clause, or 
it is a subordinate or explanatory one. 

331. An independent clause simply states a &ct by itself, in 
the form of an assertion or ^ a question — as 

milee dormit, the soldier sleeps. 

fratremne vidieti t have yon seen the brother? 

332. A subordinate sentence is usually so constructed that 
it cannot stand bj itself, and can be understood only when 
viewed in connection with another — as 

fitt7e« dormit, vt viree reficiat, . the soldier sleeps, that he may 

restore his strength. 

Sometimes an independent clause also remains unintelligible imless 
an accessory clause be added — as milea fortior eet qttam expectaveram, 
the soldier is braver than I had anticipated, where milee fortxor eat is 
not complete without the accessory clause. 

Two clauses thus combined form a compound sentence, and always 
convey a distinct meaning. 

333. Subordinate clauses are connected with the leading 
clause by conjunctions, relative pronouns, or by interrogative 
particles — as 

te non laudo, quoniam tnihi non oh- I did not praise you, because you 
temperaeti, did not obey me. 

vmnea qui adfuerunt hoe eeiunt, all who were present know it. 

ex me quaesivit unde haec aeirem, he asked me whence I knew this. 
Subordinate clauses are often expressed in a peculiar way by the 

construction of the accusative with the inAnitive — as «eto eutn eet^ 

hontm hominem, I know him to be a good man, or I know that he is 

a good man. 
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Zt4. Two or more clanses may be joined together in sncli a 
manner by copulativo or adversatiye conjunctions, that no one 
of them is subordinate to another. Such clauses are termed 
co-ordinate. Co-ordinate clauses may be all leading or all 
subordinate clauses of the same sentence — as 

haee re§ niki valdepkicet, et pater this thing pleases me veiy mnehi 
earn vehementer probat, and my father greatly approTOS 

of it. 
mihi haec rea placet, ted pater earn I am pleased with this thing, but 

improbat, my father disapproyes of it 

neque cur tu hoe eonnlium tarn vehe- I do not understand either why 
menter probes, neque eur pater you so greatly approve of this 
tantopere improbet, intelligo, plan, or why your father so muob 

disapproves of it 

1. In subordinate or explanatory clauses introduced by a relative 
pronoun, the substantive to which the pronoun refers is often drawn 
into the relative clause, so that the demonstrative clause follows the 
relative one — as qtune eupiditatee a natura pnffieieeuntur, facile ex- 
plentur eine injuria — that is, eae cupiditatee, quc^ a natura, ^c, 
those desires which proceed from nature are easily satisfied without 
iiyury. 

2. When a substantive is followed by another substantive which stands 
in apposition to it, and is explained by a relative clause, the apposi- 
tion is almost invariably drawn into the relative clause — as/ncvMii- 
ium, qttaeeola alimenta ex ineperato fortuna dedit, ab ore rapitur, the 
eora, the only food which fortune unexpectedly afforded, is torn away 
from the mouth. 

3. Belative clauses do not always oontsin a mere explanation, but very 
often stand to the leading clause in a relation which is commonly 
expressed by conjunctions denoting intention, cause, and the like. 
Such clauses require to be expressed in Latin by the subjunctiye 
mood. 

MOODS IN GENERAX.. 

335. The sentiment contained in a sentence is expressed 
in the form of a simple statement or question in the indicative 
mood ; or in the form of a wish or command of tiie speaker 
in the imperative mood ; or as a mere conception of the mind 
in the subjunctiye mood — as 

pater me in Oraeciam mieit, my father sent me into Greece. 

confer te in Oraeciam, remove thyself ioto Greece, 

in Oraeciam profectue est, ut philo' he went into Greece that he might 

eophoe audiret, hear the philosophers. 

336. Co-ordinate clauses, whether they be leading or sub- 
ordinate, usually have the same mood, though the yerbs may 
be in diferent tenses. 

There are oases in which even co-ordinate sentences are eoao«iyed in 
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flneh ft waythftt they require different moods — bb pugiltB inffemiaeunt 
non quod doleant, aed quia omne corptu intenditur, boxers sigh, not bo- 
oause (as one might imagine) they feel pain, but because every part of 
their body is on the stretch (a fact) 



INDICATIVE MOOD AND ITS TENSES. 

337. The indicatiye mood is used to make a simple state- 
ment of a fact, either affirmatively or negatively, and igy put a 
direct question — that is, in such a way that the clause con- 
taining the question is not in a relation dependent or subordi- 
nate upon any other clause — as 

hunc Itbrum legi, I have read this book. 

iUum libruM non legam, that book I shall not read. 

gitanefe ad tne ve»%e$ t when will you come to me? 

num pater veniet f will the father come ? 

quod non ex urbe pro/eetue e$, tnihi the fact that you have not gone 

pergratum e»t, out of town is very agreeable . to 

me. 

The indicative is used in Latin in conditional clauses (beginning 
with •/, niei, etiamei, etei, and eive), when it is to be intimated that the 
supposition is really true, so that n is equivalent to quum (as or since); 
or when, for the sake of argument, we assume that the supposition is 
true; or, when negatively expressed, it is not true — as n nihil aliud 
feeeruntf aatie praemii habent, if (or as) they have done nothing else, 
they are sufficiently rewarded. 

Certain tenses of the indicative are used in Latin where we should 
expect the subjunctive, especially in the case of the verbs oportet, neceeee 
eetf debeOf eonvenitf poeaumf licet, and in the expressions par, /cm, aequum, 
juatumy eonaentaneumy aatiay aatiuay meliuay aequiua eat. The imperfect 
indicative of these verbs and expressions is used when we wish to ex- 
press that at some past time something should have been done, but at 
the same time intimate tiiat the time for doing it is not yet passed, or 
that it is not yet too late ; e. g., cui mortem te duet jam pridem oportebat, 
'you ought to have been put to death long ago;' suggesting that it is 
not too late yet, and that it may still be done. The perfect and pluper- 
fect indicative of the same expresiAons are used when we wish to inti- 
mate that something ought to have been done, but that the time for it 
is now passed, and that it is too late — as Vdumnia debuit in te ojfficioaior 
eaae, 'Volumnia ought to have been more ^attentive to you;' suggesting 
that the time is now past, and that it is too late to make good her neglect. 
80 also lonpe utiliua/uit, it would have been far more useful. 

The indicative is commonly used (if there be no special reason for 
the subjunctive) after doubled relatives, and those having the suffix 
cunque — as quiaquia, quotquot, quicunque, quantuaeunque, utut, utcunque/ 
e. g., quidquid id eat, whatever this may be. 

The tenses of the indicative in Latin answer, with few exceptions, to 
the same tenses in English. Any action or condition is either simply 
stated as past, present, or future, or as in relation to another action in 
referenoe to which it is past, present^ or future. 
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Id tJiis manner we hare tliree aVeolnte teneei (present, peifeet, and 
fiitiiTe)» and three relatire tenses (imperfeot^ plaperfecf^ and fatnre 
perfect) 

In animated narrative, past events are frequently related by the present 
tense, as if they were going on before our eyes. This present is termed 
the historio present. 

338. The Latin perfect has two distinct meanings — 

1. It is used, like the past tense in English, to relate the events of the 
past — as Caetar Galliam mbegit, Caesar subdued Gaul; illo anno 
multcie ret memorahtlea aceiderunt, many memorable events occurred 
in that year. The perfect in this sense is called the historio perfeo<^ 
as it is the tense by which past or historical events are related as 
facts. 

2. It is used to describe an action as completed and past, but with refe- 
rence to present time, and thus completely answers to the Bnglish 
perfect — as pater Jam vinit, the father has already eome. The perfect 
in this sense may be termed the present perfect. 

The conjunctions j>o«f9ttani,j)09tea9'uam(afber); wit, ill (when); eimul, 
nmulaiquef ut primuffiy and quum primum (as Soon as), are followed in 
Latin by the perfect, when it is to be expressed that two actions follow 
one another in immediate succession — as pottquam victoria porta eat, 
hottea re/ufferunt, after the victory had been gained, the enemy tied, 

339. The imperfect describes a past action as in proj^ess 
and not complete, and is therefore used in descriptions of things 
which in past time were in a certain condition, or of past 
eyents which are represented as going on. The imperfect is 
also used to relate events which usualfy or repeatedly occurred 
in past time — as 

etiam turn Athenae gloria litterarum even at that time Athens was 
et artiumjlorebant, flourishing for its reputation in 

literature and the arts. 
quum Verree ad aliquod oppidum whenever Verres came to any 
venerat, eddem lectied wque in town, he was (always) carried 
eulnculum de/erehatur, in the same lectica to his sleep- 

ing apartment. 

340. The pluperfect states an action of past time which was 
completed before another action, at present likewise completed, 
began — as 

dixerat judfx, quum puer nuntiavit, the judge had spoken when the boy 

gave information. 

341. The Juture denotes an action or condition which is to 
take place at a future time unspecified, or at a particular 
moment in future time — as 

kottee venient, the enemies will come. 
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^42. The Jvitare perfect describes a future act as completed 
at a certain future time — as 
quum tu Kaec legea, ego iUumfor- when you (will) read this, I ihall 

ta»8e convenerOf perhaps hare spoken with him. 

The tenses of the periphrastio conjagation are, on the whole, used in 
the same way as those of the ordinary conjugation ; but the action 
expressed by ^e participle future is in all tenses a future one — as 
tertpturtu turn, acripturtu eram, aeripturua ero, acripturua fut, acripturua 
fueramf acripturua /uero* 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

343. A verb in the subjunctiye expresses an action or con- 
dition as a mere conception of the mind, in the form of a wish, 
a possibility, an intention, a supposition, a concession, and the 
like, so that the speaker does not treat it as a fact ; as 

aeribo ut adaat I write that you may know. 

quae at ita atnt, if these things be so. 

/aeUe cUiquia dicat, a person may easily say. 

344. The subjunctiye is used both in leading and in subordi- 
nate clauses, though more especially in the latter. In leading 
clauses it is of a fourfold nature — expressing a supposition or 
hypothesis {hypotheticdL clauses), a possibililry (when it is term- 
ea the potential mood), a wish or desire (the optcttioe mood)^ 
and a concession [concessive mood,) 

Every hypothetical aentence consists of two clauses — the one, which 
states the condition or supposition (beginning with «t, m«t, ni, at non, 
etiamaiy tametai), is called the protSlsis ; and the other, which contain» 
the conclusion or inference, is called the apod5sis. The protasis is 
sometimes not expressed, being either implied in something which 
precedes, or supplied by the mind of the hearer or reader — illo tempore 
aliter aenaiaaea, 'at that time you would have thought differently' — 
namely, 'if you had looked at the matter^' or 'if you had lived.' 

345. The present subjunctive is used both in the protasis and 
apodosis, to denote that the supposition is possible, and may 
be true ; and accordingly, that the apodosis is also possible — ^as 

me diea dejieiat, ai hoe nunc dieere the day would not suffice for me^ 
velim, if I wished to say this now. 

346. The imperfect subjunctive is used in the protasis and 
apodosis, to denote that the supposition is not or cannot be 
true, and that accordingly the inference also is not true. The 
time expressed in such sentences is the present — as 

at pecuniam haherem, ad te venirem, if I (now) had money I should 

come to you; implying "that X 
have no money, and accordingly 
cannot come to you. 
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347. The plaperfeot subjunotiye is used in both clauses, if 
the supposition as well as &e inference is not true, and belongs 
to past time — as 

M peeuniam hahuieeemf ad U venit- if I had had money (which was 
9tm, not the case), I should have 

come to yon (which, under the 
circumstances, was a matter of 

^ impossibility.) 

Sometimes the imperfect and pluperfect are united in the same sen- 
tence — as •» Bxhi eavfire potuitaetf viveret, if he had been able to be on 
his i^ard, he would (now) be living. 

348. The subjunctive, as a poieniidl mood, is used — 

1. To express that which does not really exist, but may or might exist, 
and is conceived as possible. The subject of such clauses is usually 
an indefinite or an interrogative pronoun — as dicat cUtquia or quitpiamg 
some one may say; dixerit aliquU, some one might say; quit credatf 
who would believe it? 

Things which are possible at the present time are expressed by the 
present or the perfect subjunctive, while a past possibility is expressed 
by the imperfect — as quit eum redarffueretf who would have refuted 
him? 

2. The potential subjunctive is also used with definite subjects for the 
purpose of expressing an opinion in a modest manner, and this occurs 
most frequently in the first person of the perfect when the speaker 
expresses his own opinion with a certain degree of modesty or hesita- 
tion — as haud facile dixerim, I would not easily say. 

8. The potential subjunctive is used in doubtful questions containing a 
negative sense — as quid/aeiamf what shall I do? equivalent to, 'I 
do not know what I shall do.' In like manner the potential subjunc- 
tive is used in questions expressive of disapproval — as Ao« eive§ patria 
duiderett is the country to long for such oitisens? the implied answer 
being 'assuredly not' 

349. The subjunctive, as an optative mood, is used to express 
a wish or desire — as 

tfaleaa, fSure well. 

vcUeant eivea, may my fellow-citizens fare welL 

heati •int, may they be happy. 

350. The subjunctive (a concessive mood), is used to express 
a concession or admission. It usually denotes that what is 
conceded is not true, or at least is undecided, but that it is 
granted for the sake of argument — as 

•»n« haeo faUa, invidiota eerte non granting that these things are 
9unt, false, invidious they certainly 

are not. 
nt tone dohr gravi; malum non ett, granting that (or although) pain is 

severe, it is not an evil. 
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Tbe ooi^niietioii tit (in the sense of ' granting tiiat') is often added to 
• oonoessive snbjanctiye — as tit tit in/elix, granting that he is unhappy; 
and in negatiye clauses ne must be added — as ne tint in aeneetuU virea, 
granting that there is no strength in old age. 

351. All dependent or subordinate clauses introduced by the 
ooniunctions ut ^that, in order that, so that, although), ne or ut 
ne (that not, or in order that not), vt non (so that not), quin 
(that not), quominus (that not), and quo (in the sense of ut ec, 
in order that thereby), haye the yerb in the subjunctiye — as 

•oZ effieUf V* omnia Jhreant, the sun makes (that) all things 

jftourish. 
virtutem wltre debetit, tU fteolt esse yon must cultiyate yirtue, that (in 
ponitia, order that) you may be able to 

be happy. 
frecor, ne me deura», I pray that yon may not desert me. 

352. All questions expressed in the form of a subordinate 
clause — that is, indirect questions — haye the yerb in the 
subjunctiye — as 

qnaerof quid/achtm$ n$, I ask what you are going to do. 

qnaeaivi, quid fixeeret, I asked what he was doing. 

353. Subordinate sentences introduced by the conjunctions 
quod, quia, quoniam, quando (because, since), usually haye the 
yerb in the indicative when the writer or speaker states his 
own yiew of a case ; but l^e subjunctiye must be used when 
he i^tes the reason of another person, intimating that he 
merely quotes the opinion of another, without assenting to it 
or dissenting from it — as 

Ar%9tides expuittu est patrid, quod Aiistides was expelled from his 
prcieter tnodumjuatuB eeeet, country, beeause (it was allied 

that) he was too just. 
JSoeratee aeeueatua eat, quod eorrum- Socrates was accused, because (as 
peret juventuiem et novae super- his enemies said) he corrupted 
etitionee introdueeret, the young, and introduced new 

superstitions. 

354. The conjunction ^um or cum, when it denotes cause, 
and signifies 'as' or 'since,' is always construed with the 
subjunctiye — as 

TumvitahrefrieeitfBummadiligentia as life is short, we must take the 
adhibenda eet, ut ea bene utamur, greatest care to make good use 

of it. 
In historical narrative, where a preceding event may be looked upon 
as the cause of a subsequent one, quum is always construed with the 
subjunctive, even when we translate it by ' when,' as if it denoted time 
— as Epaminondae quum tticieaet Zaeedaemonioe, atque ipee qravi tmlnere 
exanimari ee videret, quaeeivit etdvuene eeeet elypeue. If, on the other 
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luuid, qumn expreasea par«ly time, and is eqairalent to tmm quum (then 
or at the time when), it is construed with tlie indicatire — as qui frnju- 
riam non propuUatf quum (that is, turn quum) potest, injutte /acit, he who 
does not repel an injury when he can, acts wrong. 

355. The conjunctions dum, donec^ and ^pocid, in the sense 
of 'as long as/ are constraed with the indicative. In the 
sense of 'until' they take the IndicatiTO, if Hie eyent is 
oonceived as one that really happened or happens ; but if the 
event is conceived as merely possible, and if an intention or 
purpose is implied, they have the verb in the sul^unctive — as 

non dennam, donee per/eeero, I shall not cease until I have ao- 

oomplished ik 
Milo adfuit, quoad aenattu dimta- Milo was present until the senate 

«tM eat, broke up. 

iratia aubtrahendi aunt u, in quoa we must withdraw from angry per- 
impetum conantur facera, dum m sons those on whom they attempt 
ipai eoUigant, an attack, until they recover 

themselves. 

356. ArUe^juam and prtusquam are joined with the indicative 
when it is simply stated that one action precedes another in 
time ; the subjunctive, on the other hand, is used when the 
event does not or did not actually happen before the other*— «8 

priuaquam da adventu meo audire I reached Macedonia before they 
potuia8ent,inMae€doniamperrexi, could hear of my arrival. 

ftnn^tMiin eria divea, antequam tibi you will not he rich until (before) 
ex iuia poaaeaaionibua tantuM reji- you gain so much from your 
eitUw, ut eo legionem tueripoaaia, possessions that you can keep a 

legion with it. 

357. The concessive conjunctions quamvis (however much), 
and licet (altJiough), are construed with the subjunctive, like 
quantumms and quanUibet, while guamguam (although) is 
joined with tiie indicative — as 

quamvia negea, tatnen tibi credere however much you may deny, still 

nullo modo poaaum, I cannot believe you in any way. 

lieet mihi inviaua ait, tamen eum although he is hateful to me, stUl 

non peraequar, I wiU not persecute him. 

358. The conjunctions miasi, velut si, tamguam si (sometimes 
tamquam, sictU, or poetically ceu alone^, perinde ac si, aeque ae 
9i, non secus ac si, are joined with tne subjunctive, as they 
introduce a clause which is only a conception of the mind — as 

tie eogitandum eat, tamquam aliquia our thoughts must be such, as if 
inpeotuaintimuminapieerepoaait, any one oould look into our 

innermost heart, 
fuid ego hia teatibua utor, quaai rea why do I make nse of these wit- 
dubia €nU obaeura ait f nesies, as if the matter were 

do«btf al or obseore f 
14 
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359. Relatiye claoBes which simply add an explanation of 
iome word or circumstance contained in the leading clause, 
have the verb in the indicative. But when a relatiye clause, 
besides containing a simple explanation, implies at the same 
time the idea of intention, purpose, result or consequence, 
cause, and such like, the subjunctive is employed. In all these 
cases the relative involves the idea of tU ^in order that, so that) 
or guum (as, since), which accounts for its requiring the sub^ 
junctive. 

360. The following special cases render this plain — 

1. The subjunctive is used in a relative clanse when it expresses the 
intention or purpose of the action contained in thj9 leading clanse. 
In this case the relative is equivalent to ut t«, <in order that he;' e. 
g., Ugatot Bomam mint, gut (ut it) auxilium a aenatu peterent, he 
sent depatles to Rome, wSo should ask the Roman senate for suc- 
cour. 

2. After the adjectives dignua, indignuSf aptua, and sometimes also ido~ 
neu», the relative is used with the subjunctive, if that of which a per- 
son is worthy or unworthy, or for which anything is fit, is expressed 
by a verb — as digntu or indignna est qui laudetur, he is worthy or 
unworthy of being praised ; non satta idoneua videtur, cut tantutn ne- 
giftium committatur, he does not seem quite fit to be intrusted with so 
important a business. 

3. The subjunctive is used in relative clauses which serve to complete 
the idea of a certain quality, and to express its efifect; in such cases 
the relative is equivalent to talia ut, 'such that,' and the demon- 
stratives talia, tantua, hie, ille, ia, ejuamodi, hujuamodi, or torn, some- 
times actually precede the relative, but sometimes they are under- 
stood ; e. g., innoeentia eat affectio talia animi, quaie (ut) noeeat ne- 
fntnt, harmlessness is that (or such a) state of mind which hurts no 
one. 

4^ After such general and indefinite expressions as aunt Tthere are per- 
sons), inveniuntur, reperiuntur (there are found men), non deaunt 
(there are not wanting persons), exatitit exatiterunt, exortua eat, habeo, 
eat (uhi), nemo eat, nihil eat, and the like, the relative may be joined 
with the indicative as well as with the subjunctive. The latter ia 
used when the relative implies a quality — as aunt qui diceaaum animi 
a corpere putent eaae mortem, there are persons (of such a kind, so 
stupid or so wise) who believe that death is the separation of the 

- soul from the body, When the relative is joined with the indicative, 
a simple fact is stated without any intimation of quality, so that 
aunt quoajuvat is equivalent to juvat quoadam, some persons take a 
delight ; eat uhi peecat, equivalent to interdum peceat, he sometimes 
blunders. 

5. The relative is followed by the verb in the subjunctive when it im- 
plies a supposition or condition, so that it involves the idea of n — 
as nihil honum eat, quod hominem non meliorem faciat, nothing is 
good unless it makes man better. In such a case, however, the 
writer, if he choosesi may use the indicative^ employing the relative 
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in its pure sense without suggesting any condition — as nihil honnm 
est, quod hotninem non meliorem/aeit, nothing is good which does not 
make man better. 

6. Relative clauses hare the verb in the subjanctive when they intro* 
dace a reason for what is contained in the leading clause ; in such 
oases the relative is almost equivalent to quum (as, since) — as 0,/or' 
tunate adoUacent, qui tuae virtutU Homerum praeconem invenerit ! 0, 
fortunate youth, who (since thou; hast found in Homer a herald of 
thy valour ! 

7. Relative clauses have the verb in the subjunctive when the sentiment 
which they introduce is to be characterised as belonging to another 
person, and not as the sentiment of the speaker himself — as Socraif 
exaecrari eum toUhat, quipritnut utilitatem a Jure Bejunxinet, Socrates 
used to curse the man (whoever he was) who had first severed that 
which is useful from that which is just 

8. In historical narrative the subjunctive is sometimes us^d in a relative 
clause when actions of repeated occurrence are spoken of — as quern- 
cunque lictor juatu cotuulis prehendisset, whomsoever the lictor had 
seized by the command of the consuL 

361. The Bubjunctiye is used in all clauses introdaced into a 
dependent clause 'either by a relative pronoun or a conjuno- 
tion, provided they form an integral part of it — as 

quod me admones, ut me integrum, your advice to keep myself nnin- 
quoadposBim, aervem, gratum eat, jured, as far as I can, is accept- 
able. 

By a dependent clause is meant one expressed by the accusative 
with the infinitive, or having its verb in the subjunctive. A clause 
forming an integral part of such a sentence is absolutely necessary, 
and without it the whole does not and cannot convey a distinct mean- 
ing. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

362. The imperative represents an action or condition in the 
form of a command, request, or admonition. 

It has only two tenses — the present and the future; the former ex- 
presses a request or command in reference to present time, or without 
reference to any particular time ; and the latter, a command or request 
that something is to be done in future, or when an occasion shall occur ; 
and hence it is the appropriate form of expressing a command in laws, 
wills, contracts, or in writings composed in imitation of the style em- 
ployed in such documents — as vive^elix ! live happily! — aulveniu 
miaero mihi, ite obviam injuriae / help me, wretched man, and resist the 
act of injustice ! — regio imperio duo aunto, there shall be two men with 
kingly power ; atrvua metta liber eato, my slave shall be free. 

Instead of the imperative present^ it is very common to use the sub- 
junctive, and especii^y in the second person singular when an indefi- 
nite person is addressed — as aut hihatf ant aheat, let him drink, or go 
away ; injuriaa/ugiendo reUnquaa, escape from ii^^®* ^7 flight When 
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» definite person is addressed in the second person singalar, it ifl more 
oooimon to ase the imperative than the subjunctive. 

A negative command in legal phraseology is expressed by the fatnre 
imperative with ne, and *nor' is expressed by neve — as noetuma mo- 
Hficia ne euntOf there shall be no sacrifices at night 

Instead of the imperative present in a negative command, it is cus- 
tomary to nse, in the third person, the subjunctive of the present ortho 
future perfect ; and in the second person in the active, the future per- 
feet; and in the passive the perfect, or more rarely the present; the 
negative in these cases is likewise ne — as puer telum ne habeat, the bey 
shall not have a weapon ; hoe ne/eeerie, do not do this. 

A sentence which in direct speech is expressed by the imperatiye, 
becomes the subjunctive when the speech becomes indirect — as hoc 
mihi dicant, in indirect speech, stands for hoe mihi dieite, in direct 
speech. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

363. The infinitive expresses the action or condition implied 
in the verb, as an abstract generality. 

364. The infinitive may be regarded as a verbal substantive, 
which, generally speaking, exists only in two cases, l^e nomi- 
native and the accusative, and differs from other substantives 
by its governing the case of a verb. 

The infinitive, both in the active and passive, has only three tenses : 
1. That commonly called the infinitive of the present, representbg an 
action in progress, and therefore the infinitive not only of the present, 
but also of the past and the futare — as amare and amari; 2. The infini- 
tive of the perfect representing an action as completed, and serving as 
the infinitive both of the perfect and pluperfect — as amaviase and amatwn 
(am, urn) eete; 3. The infinitive of the future simply representing an 
action as yet to come, whatever n^ay be the point of time from which it 
is viewed — as amaturum ease and amatum iru 

365. The subject of an infinitive is, with few exceptions, in 
the accusative. 

366. As the infinitive has only two cases, the nominative 
and accusative, it may be used either as the subject of another- 
verb, or as its object. 

367. The infinitive is the subject (nominative) when an 
action is the thing of which sometiiing is predicated — as 

patriam amare eujuavia eat eivia, » to love one's country is the duty 

of every citizen. 

368. The infinitive stands as an object (accusative) of many 
verbs which express an incomplete idea, and require another 
verb to complete it — as 

eupio Ugere librum, I wMit to read the book. 
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Verbs of this kind are tluwe denoting will, power, costom, inclinfttion, 
beginning, eondnning, oeasing, neglecting, and others — as volo, nolo, 
»alo, eupto, atudeo, eonor, nitor, contendo, tento, 

309. A clause expressed by the accusative with the infinitive, 
is the subject of another verb when the whole of it is conceived 
as a single idea or noun of which something is predicated — as 

vietorem pareere vietia oeguiim e»tf that the victor spare the vanquished 

is generoua. 

Here the clause victia vietorem pareere is the subject^ and aequum eet 
is the predicate. 

370. A clause expressed bj the accusative vrith the infinitive 
is the olject of another verb, when the whole of it is conceived 
as a single idea or noun, governed by a transitive verb — as 

doeeo te loqui, I teach you to speak. 

jueeit me ad se venire, he ordered me to come to him* 



GBRUND AND GERUNDIVE. 

371* The gerund supplies the place of a verbal substantive 
in all cases except the nominative and vocative (the place of 
ihe nominative is supplied by the infinitive) ; but it differs from 
ordinary substantives in governing its case as a verb, and in 
not being followed by the genitive of another substantive — as 

BtHdium obtemperandi legihiu, the zeal to obey the laws. 

ad/rueHdum/rugibu9terrae, for the purpose of ei^oying the 

fruits of the earth. 

372. When the gerund is a transitive verb having its object 
in the accusative, as in consilium condendi urbenif the common 
practice is to change the accusative into the case of the 
gerund, and the gerund into the gerundive, making it agree 
with its noun — as 

coneilium condendae urhie, the plan of founding a city. 

As the gerund, as &r as its meaning is concerned, is nothing but the 
oblique cases of the infinitive, and as the infinitive cannot in all cases 
be used as an ordinary substantive, the gerund also cannot be used in 
all cases like an ordinary substantive. 

The accusative of the gerund is used only after prepositions, especially 
ad and inter, in the sense of 'during' or 'amid' — as inter ludendum, 
during the play. 

373. The gerundive of transitive verbs is in form an adjec- 
tive, and has a passive meaning signifying that someming 
must be done ; that is, it expresses necessity — as 

14* 
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mir hamd eomiemmenduB, asMBBOttobei 

pmiria deftmdemda egt, our eomtiy mnst be defended. 

It the agent who most do anything, or by whom anything must be 
done, U added, it is always expressed by the datiTe — as hoe wnki/aei- 
emdmm eat, I most do this, or this mnst be done by me. 



SUPINE. 

374. The sapine is a yerbal snbetantiTe of the foniih declen- 
non, and has only two cases — the accnsatiTe (in urn) and the 
ablatiye (in u.) It differs £rom an ordinary. substantiye, inas- 
much as it goyems the case of its yerb — as 

leffoH venenmt ret repet/UmHj ambassadors eame to reclaim their 

property. 

375. The sapine in vm has an actiye meaning, and is used 
after yerbs of motion, to express the object of the motion — as 

Ugati in eaetra venerunt queetum deputies came into the camp to 
injuriae, complain of the acts of injustice. 

Fabiua Pietor Delphae ad oraeHlmm Fabins Pictor was sent to Delphi 
minus est seiseittUum, qnibuspre- to the oracle, to inqnire by what 
eUnts deos possent plaeare, prayers they conld propitiate the 

gods. 

376. The supine in u has a passiye meaning, and is used 
with certain adjectiyes to denote that a quality is attributed 
to a subject with reference to the action expressed by the 
sapine ; e. g. 

pleraque dietu quam re sunt fact- most things are more easy to say 

liora, than to do. 

honestum fiKtUf turpe/actu, honourable to do, disgraceful to do. 

The words most commonly used with this supine aro— /as, ne/as, optis, 
Konestus, turpis, juewidus, /acilis, difficilis, ineredibilie, memorabilis, 
vtilis, dignua, indignus. 



PARTICIPLES. 

377. A participle is in form an adjectiye, but differs from 
other adjectiyes by the fact of its expressing time, and govern- 
ing the case of the verb from which it is formed. 

In the active there are two participles : the one, called the present 

Sarticiple, represents an action or condition in progress, and accordingly, 
* present actions are spoken of, it may be regarded as a present parti- 
ciple -~ as ctecusat me dicens me ad hostes trans/tigisse, he accuses me, 
saying (present) that I deserted to the enemy; if past actions are 
Spoken of, it may be termed the participle of the imperfect — as aceu- 
Bavit me dicens (imperfect) me ad hostes trans/vgpsse, he accused mOp 
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■aying (for he said) that I had deserted to the enemy. The ftitore par- 
ticiple represents an action or condition as intended or as to take place 
in futore time — as militea adveratu nrbem pro/eeturi per totam noetetn in 
caatrxB «e tenehantf the soldiers intending to march against the city kepi 
themselves all night within the camp. The active voice has no parti- 
ciple for a completed action. The passive voice, if we except the 
gerandive, has only one participle, which expresses a completed action 
— as injuria illata, an iignry which has been done. 

378. A participle, when oocurring in the same cbtose as the 
'noun to which it refers, must agree with it in gender, number, 

and case, like an ordinary adjectiye->-as 

riaum aaepe eupientea tenere nequi- often we cannot suppress laughter 

mua, though we wish it. 

Cfaetar victot hoatet inter/eeitf Caesar pat the conquered enemies 

to death. 

379. If the time when, cause, manner, or any accompanying 
circumstance of an action is expressed by a subordinate clause 
haying a subject different from that of the leading one, that 
clause is put in the ablative — that is, the subject is put in the 
ablative, and the verb, being changed into a participle, is 
made to a^ree with the subject. A clause thus expressed is 
said to be m the ablative absolute (comp. No. 322) — as 

rege expuUo comuUb ereati aunt, after the king was expelled consuls 

• were elected. 

Juie res Tarquinio regnaate geaUu these things were done in the reign 

aunt, of Tarquinius. 

9oU atanU terra vertitw, the earth turns round while tha 

sun is standing stiU. 



LATIN EXERCISES. 
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PREPACB. 



Thb following Book of Exercises is intended as a companion to {h« 
Elementary Grammar of the Latin language, and to be used while the 
pupil is engaged in learning the ordinary grammatical /omw. All that 
belongs to the department of Syntax, with the exception of such 6lo« 
mentary principles as seemed necessary for the construction of a suffi- 
cient variety of sentences, has been intentionally excluded. 

Those words which are used in each set of exercises, and which hare 
not previously occurred, are contained in the prefixed vocabularies. It 
is intended that these should be committed to memory; as, in addition 
to exercising the pupil in the forms of the language, one of the main 
objects of the book is to supply him with a stock of such words as are 
most frequently to be met with. 

The Notes are intended to remove all difficulties which, in the present 
stage of his progress, the learner himself cannot be presumed capable 
of mastering. Thus, in the Exercises on Nouns, it was necessary to in- 
troduce a few verbs, in order to the formation of complete sentences. 
Such verbs are given in the notes. Wherever a preposition in English 
18 not merely the sign of a case, but must be rendered by a preposition 
in Latin, this is stated in the notes. And in general, whenever the La- 
tin construction differs from the English, this difference is explained. 
On the other hand, where the constructions of the two languages coin- 
cide — as, for instance, in the rule that a verb agrees with its nominative 
or that a transitive verb governs the accusative — the pupil is left to the 
exercise of his own judgment. 

It must be especially borne in mind that these Exercises can only be 
used with advantage during the study of the mere forms of the language^ 
and that they would be injurious if made to supply the place of a course 
of systematic training in Syntax. 

The Examples are for the most part taken directly from the classic 
authors, but other works on Latin Composition have also been consulted 
with advantage. * 
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LATIN EXEKCISES. 



FIBST DECLENSION. 



YOCABULABT. 



SUBSTANTIYES. 



AegSna, name of an island. 
Agna, a lamb. 
AmX^Uia, friendship. 
Aneilla, a maid-servant 
ArrdgantiOf arrogance. 
AuHga, a charioteer. 
Oau§a, a eanse. 
Dea, a goddess. ^ 

FdbUla, a story. 
FdmOf fame, a report 
Fimlna, a woman. 
Filia, a daughter. 
Formica, the ant 
FortHna, fortune. 
Fuga, flight 
Injuria, an injury. 
IfuHlaf an island. 
Jnoiduiy envy. 
Jro, anger. 
JutHtia, justice. 



Laerima, a tear. 
Ldna, wool. 
Jiagittra, a mistress. 
JfSfa, a goal. 
Pieunia, money. 
PhUotdphla, philosophy. 
PlSnite§, a planet 
Poena, punishment 
PoHa, a poet 
Praeda, booty. 
Puella, a girl. 
R6ta, a wheeL 
Sapientia, wisdom. 
Scytha, a Scythian. 
Terra, the earth. 
Uva, a grape. 
Vinia, pardon. 
Via, a way, path. 
Vietdria, victozy. 
Fito, life. 



ADjBcnyss. 
Albut, white. 
ilmicttM, lost 
AnguttM, narrow. 
Bedhu, happy. 
CaeeuB, blind. 
CeriM, sure, certain. 
Cldrut, dear, famous. 
JS'vCtdfiM, avoided. 
J^rvk/tM, burning, glowing. 
Fotdua, foul, disgraceful. 
HdneHut, honourable. 
/ncerliM, uncertain. 
Injuttut, nx^ust 
Juttut, just 



XcMliM, JoyftiL 
Longu9, long. 
ifeUdrtM, ripe. 
Multut, much, many. 
Ndvu; new, recent 
0di69u§, hatefuL 
OpUlentut, wealthy. 
Secundu9, favourable. 
Sidalua, dUigent 
SimUldtut, pretended. 
Sincirw, sincere. 
Vdnua, vain. 
Viru§, true. 
Ve§dnu9, mad. 



* The learner should already know bow to decline the feminine of the adjec- 
tives here introduced, as they all belong to the first and second declensions : that 
is, are declined in the masculine like nouns of the second declension in u», in 
Um feminine like nouns of the first declension in a, and in the neuter like nouns 
•r tbe second declension in um, (ha, LaU Oram. Nos. 6S, 63, and 64.) 

(ITT) 
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I. 

Envy is* blind. The way is narrow. The report is true. 
The story is long. The injuries are' recent. The friendship 
was* pretended. Ants are diligent. The victory is certain. 
Tears are vain. The cause was' unjust. The earth is a planet. 
Philosophy is the mistress of life. Tile wheels are glowing. 
The wool of the lamb is white. I praise^ justice. The poet 
praises" wisdom. He praises an honourable life. I ask* pardon 
from^ the goddesses. I give" money to the daughters. The 
poet praises Anchises. I praise the charioteer of Aeneas. 

* A, est—* jar§ C3d penoa plural), lunt.— ■ Was (3d person singular), i^rat. — 
* Iprait; lando.— > PraUUt he, the, or it praitu, laudat--* /offt, p<$to.— * t\fvm, 
prepoaitioa a, governing Uie ablative.—^ /^tvc, do. 

IL 

Ancilla est sedula. Uva est matura. Poena est justa. 
Viae sunt longae. Arrogantia est odiosa. Ira est vana. Causa 
est incerta. Fuga est foeda. Victoria est laeta. Aegina erat 
opulenta insula. Praeda est amissa. Fortana erat secunda. 
Honesta vita est beata. Feminae Scytharum clarae erant.' 
Laudat longas fabulas. Laudo amicitiam sinceram. Laudat 
sapientiam poetarum. Dat' pecuniam puellae. Petit' veniam 
cum^ multis lacrimis. Auriga laudat metam evitatam ferridis 
rotis. 

^ Erant (3d per. pi.), were.—* Dat, gives, he. she, or it gives.— ' PitiU uk% 
he, she, or it aslcs.— * Osm, preposition with, governing tlM abl. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 



SUBSTAKITVES. 



Ager, a field. 
Atntcut,* a friend. 
Anhnutf the mind. 
AnniUuBf a ring. 
Annua, a year. 
Aper, the wild-boar. 
ArbUer, an nmpire. 
Aurum, gold. 
Camput, a plain. 
Oervut, the stag. 
Caelum, the sky, heare. 



Deua, a god. 

DiacipaiMf a soholar. 

DSminw, a lord. 

Equuf, a horse. 

FilxuB, a son. 

Gloria, (Ist deol.), glory. 

Hortu9, a garden. 

ffUmut, the ground. 

Impgrium, an empire, govero* 

Zl&er, a book. [meat. 

LUdut, play. 



• Properly, the masculine of the a^ective amku$-*-um, friendly. 
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SVBSTAimTBB. 



M&gitterf a master. 
Mercurtus, Mercury. 
Jfinitter, a servant. 
Morbut, a disease. 
Ifuntius, a messenger. 
Otium, ease, rest 
Pabulum, fodder. 
Pomum, fruit, an apple. 
Pdpulw, a people. 
Pdpulut, the poplar. 
Praeceptum, a command, order. 



Praemtum, a reward. 
Prgtium, price, yalne. 
Pwer, a boy. 
Ekddus, Bhodes. 
Servu§, a slaye. 
Sdnu9, a sound. 
St&bulum, a stable. 
Templum, a temple. 
Tu&a (1st decl.); a tmmpet. 
F«r6um, a word. 
Fir, a man. 



ASJEOTITBS. 



jitiretM, golden, made of gold. 
Bellie69U9, warlike. 
Doctut, learned. 
Facundut, eloquent 
Tiru9, fierce. 
PusuB, tired, worn out 
Grdtw, agreeable, pleasing. 
Ingrdtua, disagreeable. 
Jiicundutf pleasant 
LdtuSf wide. 



Magnus, great 
MddeatuBf modest 
Rdmdnutf Roman. 
SpUndidut, splendid. 
T%midu», timid. 
TranquiUua, calm, serene. 
Tutua, safe. 
Udu9f wet 
V\Ugu9, wry. 
VaWiw, powerful. 



The sky is serene. The boy is modest. The stag is timid. 
The plains are pleasant. The books are lost. The Scythians 
;were warlike. The fields are wide. The servants are cGHgent. 
The wild-boar is fierce. He gives a gold ring to his^ friend. 
The words are sincere. The lord gives orders to the slaves. 
The boy, tired with play, praises rest. Boy tired with play I 
Rest is pleasant. I praise a just umpire. The garden was 
disagreeable. AenSas was the son of Anchises. Asc&nius was 
the son of Aeneas. The ground is wet. The stable of the 
horses is safe. I give fodder to the horses. The master gives 
a reward to the diligent scholar. The sound of trumpets is 
pleasing to warlike minds. The poet praises famous Khodes. 
The poet praises the just man. The gods are great. 

< Omit Hi, 



II. 

Magister est doctus. Discipulus est sedulns. Praecepta . 
magistri sunt justa. Pretium auri est magnum. Arbiter est 
Justus. Templum est splendidum. Yir est facundus. Poma 
15* 
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sunt mfttnra. Mercarios erat nimtiofl deomm. Lnperiom 
erat Talidnm. Magister laadat tedulos diBcipnlos. Laudo 
yemm amicnm. Petit magnfim praemium. Pnen sunt fessi 
ludo. Laudo sonum tubanim. iSqui Bunt in' agris. Gloria 
popnli Bomani erat magna. Otinm est eratom pneris fessis 
luao. Yiri sunt fessi annis et morbo. ^rinihns erat elara. 
Petit Teniam a diis. Popolns est alba. 

* Jto, prepontion is, goveniiiif the aU. 



THIRD DECLENSION. 



SUBSTAVnTES. 



AetM, aetdtU, t, age. 
Animal, aniuidlit, n., an animaL 
ApoUo, ApoUlnit, m. 
Arar, Ar&rit, m. 
Cbefar, Caea&ri; in. 
Calcar, ealedrit, n., a spur. 
Career, eardrie, m,, a prison. 
Carmen, earminU, n., a song, poem. 
OlvUaa, eivitdtia, t, a state. 
Cliene, elientit, m., a client 
Condleio, condiei6ni9,{.,B, condition. 
Dieut, (Uedria, n,, an ornament 
Equea, equUi; m,, a horseman, an 

equestrian. 
Filicita9,/elicitdtt», t, happiness. 
FUimen, flwnlnU, n., a riyer. 
Oinue, genMt, n., a race, kind. 
JSdmo, hominit, m. and f., man, 

human being. 
Iter, itinirie, n., a journey, march, 

road. 
Ldc, laetU, n., milk. 
Laue, laudie, t, praise. 
IRtre, marie, n,, the sea. 
Mdier, matrie, f., a mother. 



MH, mellie, n., honey. 
Milee, miRtee, m. and t, a soldier. 
Moue, montie, m., a mountain. 
NeeUMT, neetl&rie, n., nectar. 
Nomen, noaHnie, n., a name. 
Numen, numlwU, n., a diyinity. 
Obedietuia (1st decL), obedience. 
Oe, orie, n., the mouth. 
P&ter, patrie, m., a father. 
Pax, pdeie, f., peace. 
Pecien, peeHnie, m., a comb. 
Pignut, pignorie, n., a pledge. 
Pohna, poematie, n., a poem. 
Pone, pontie, m., a bridge. 
Prineepe, principle, m., a prince, a 

leading man. 
Seipio, Sctptonte, m. 
Sidue, eidirie, n., a star. 
Siren, Sirenie, L, a siren. 
V&e, vadie, m., a surety. 
Vde, vdeeie, n., a vessel. 
Vir, verie, n., spring. 
Vertex, vertlcie, m., the top. 
Vinum (2d decl.), wine. 
Vulnue, vulnirie, n., a wound. 



ADJECTIVES. 



Aeutut, sharp, acute. 
Aeternue, eternal. 
Altue, high, lofty, or deep. 
Arduue, high, steep, difficult 
Argenteue, silver, made of silver. 
Benignue, kind. 



Cdrue, dear. 

Divereue, different^ diverse. 
Iflxtue, mixed. 
PerpHreue, purple. 
Tut^gidue, swelling, stormy. 
Udue, moist 
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The poems are pleasing. Spurs are an ornament of a horse- 
man. Man is an animal. Caesar makes* a bridge over' the 
river Arar. The cod drinks' nectar with purple mouth. The 
mouth of the god is purple with nectar. Scipio was dear 
to the state. The praises of the golden age are in^ the mouth 
of the poets. The conditions of the peace were disgraceful. 
The wine is mixed with honey. He delights in' poems. The 
sea is calm. The rivers are broad. The songs of the Sirens 
are pleasant. The mountain is lofty. The name of the moun- 
tain is Parnassus. The roads are safe. The poet praises the 
father of gods and' men. Latona was the mother of Apollo. 

> Maket, fiicit.— » Over, in, with the abl.— ■ Drinka, b!bit.~ * /«, the prepoii. 
tion in, with the &bl,—W*UglUs in, gaudet, with the abl.—* Jtnd^ et. 

11. 

Genera animalium sunt diversa. Equites laudant' acuta 
calcaria. Poeta landat auream aetatem. Obedientia est mater 
felicitatis. Vas est argenteum. Cliens dat vades. Principes 
civitatis petunt' pacem a Caesare. Poeta laudat flumma 
lactis et numina nectaris. Maria sunt turgida. Mens arduus, 
nomine Parnassus, petit' sidera verticibus. Numina mentis 
sunt benigna. Pectines sunt aurei. Milites sunt fessi itinere et 
vulneribus. Career est tutus. Ver erat aetumum. Pignora 
sunt certa. Matres laudant pacem. 

' Laudant, praises (3d per. pi.)— * Petunt, ask, seek (3d per. pi.)—' Petit, seeks ; 
that is, towers towards. 



SUBSTANTIVES. 



AquUa (1st decl.), an eagle. 

Arbor, arhSritf f., a tree. 

Auctor, auctorit, m. and f., an 

author. 
*CaedeBf eaedia, {., a cutting, mur- 
der. 

CireSf OeririSf f., Geres. 

Cini§, cin^ris, m. and f., ashes. 

Civu, civia, m. and f., a citizen. 

CriniSf crinis, m. hair. 

Consuitudo, eonntetudinitf f., habit. 

Consul, eotisiUU, m., a consul. 

Ddlor, doUria, m., pain, grief. 

Doa, dotia, f., a dowry. 

Dux, ducts, m. and f., a guide, a 
general. 



/'actum (2d decl.), an action. 

Floa, floris, m., a flower. 

Grdmen, gramlnis, n., grass. 

Hostis, hostis, m. and f., an enemy. 

Imago, tmaginis, f., an image. 

Impirdtor, imperatoris, m., a com- 
mander. 

Juno, Junonis, f. 

Lapis, lapidis, m., a stone. 

Lex, legis, f., a law. 

M&eSdo, Macedonis, m., a Mace- 
donian. 

Mens, mentis, f., the mind. 

Mercea, mercedis, f., hire, reward. 

^fors, mortis, f., death. 

Mos, m6rxs, m., a custom. 
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SUBSTANTIYBS. 



Munut, mun^ritf n., a gift, office. 

NatHra (1st. decl.)f nature. 

NdviSf navit, f,, a ship. 

Nix, nlviff f., snow. 

Obeetf obtidit, m. and t, a hostage. 

Ordtio, oratidni9, t, speech, an 

oration. 
P&ren$f parentUf m. and f., a pa- 
Pi8, pedis, m., the foot [rent. 

Phaetkon, PhaithontiB, m,, Pha^*. 

thon. 
Ph%lippu9 (2d decL), PhUip. 



Pulvi§, pulviria, m., dust 
Ratio, ratidnit, f., reason. 
Eex, rlgi9, m., a king. 
Sanguis, sanguinis, m., blood. 
Sol, solis, m., the son, the god of 

the sun. 
Somnus (2d decL), sleep. 
Sors, sortis, f,, a lot. 
Unguis, unguis, m^ a nail, olaw. 
Virtus, virtatis, t, ralour, virtue. 
Vis (gen. wanting), f., foroe. 
Vdluptas, voluptdtis, t, pleasnre. 



ADJECTIVES. 



Aequus, equal, jnsL 
Anttquus, ancient.' 
Emptus, bonght 
Funestus, fatal. 
FauLrus, about to be, future. 
Impius, impious. 



Neseius, ignorant. 
PraedUus, endowed. 
Saevus, fierce. 
Sordidus, dirty, stained. 
Tectus, covered. 
Torvus, stem. 



m. 

The father gives sure pledges to Pha^thon. The father of 
Pha'ethon was the Sun. I praise the gifts of Ceres. The 
eeneral gives a great reward to the soldiers. The actions of 
kings are famous. I praise just laws. The snow is deep. The 
citizens give ships to the consuls. The earth is stained with 
the blood of citizens. Man is endowed with reason and speech. 
The anger of Juno is fierce. Philip was king of the Mace- 
donians. The trees are high. The earth is covered with grass 
and flowers. The ground was covered with stones and ashes. 
He asks a ship from' the state. He praises the force of virtue. 
The father gives a dowry to the daughter. 

* From, a, with the abl. 



IV. 

Pha'ethon petit certa pignora a natre. Caedes sunt impiae. 
Miles petit magnam mercedem a auce. Mortis pes aequus est. 
Imperator dat obsides hostibus. Crines militum sunt sordidi 

SulVere. Ungues aciuilae sunt acuti. Somnus est imago mortis, 
fatura dedit^ hominibus rationem et orationem. Mens homi- 

*■ DMiit has given. 
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nam est nescia sortis futurae. Pater PhaSthontis erat auctor 
funesti muneris. Non' laudo voluptatem emptam dolore. Vis 
' consuetudinis est magna. Mos erat antiquus. Parentium 
yirtus est magna dos. 

* Abn, not 



SUBSTAimTBS. 



Attcfle, aneilis, n., a saored shield. 

Arffentum (2d decl.), silrer. 

B68, hSvU, m. and f., an ox, a oow. 

Cani9, eaniSf m. and f., a dog. 

Caput, capitis, u,, the head. 

Corptu, corpdrit, n., the body. 

Gustos, eustodis, m. and f., a keeper, 
guardian. 

Ebur, ebdris, n., ivory. 

Edera (1st decl.), iry. 

Frigus, frigdris, n., cold. . 

Frons, frondis, f., a leaf, foliajge. 

Frons, frontis, t, the brow, fore- 
head. 

Fulgur, fulguris, n., lightning. 

Fur,furi8, m., a thief. 

ff terns, hiimis, f., winter. 

Lyra (Ist decl.), a lyre. 



Mere&tOT, wtreoiotts, VDUf a ID6F* 

chant 
Nimus, nemdris, n., a groTe, 
Oppldum (2d deol.), a town. 
Os, ossis, n., a bone. 
Ovis, ovis, t, a sheep. 
PuppiSf puppis, {,, the stem. 
Sus, riiris, n., the country, a field. 
Salii (2d deol.), priests of Mars, 

Salii. 
Sttis, sitis, t, thirst. 
Testis, testis, m. and f., a witness. 
Turris, turris, f., a tower. 
V^tustas, vetustdtis, f., antiquity. 
Vdmer, vomiris, m,, a ploughshare. 
Vox, vocis, {., a voice. 
Umbra (Ist decl.)> a shade. 
Urbs, urbis, f., a city. 



Avidus, greedy, desirous. 
Curvus, curved, crooked. 
ZOcldus, bright, shining. 
IfUidus, bright) glistening. 



ADJECTIVES. 



Pictus, painted. 

JRaptus, snatched, torn away. 

Sdntts, sound. 

VestUus, clothed. 



V. 

The gods are the guardians of cities. The shade is pleasing 
to tke oxen. Dogs are the guardians of sheep. The city is 
ancient. The poet praises the pleasant voices of the Sirens. 
He praises a sound mind in* a sound body. Wounds are 
witnesses of valour. I praise the painted stem. The Salii were 
the keepers of the sacred shields. The merchant praises the 
fields of his* town. The stars are bright. The bones were 
snatched from' the mouth of the dog. The father gives a 
dowry to the daughter. Mercury was the guardian of mer- 
chants and thieves. Foliage is the ornament of the trees. 

1 /», preposition in, with abl.— » SiSt suus; gen, «»t.— * From, »b, with aU. 
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VI. 

Boves sunt fessi vomere. Diana est custos montium et 
nemorum. Fulgura feriunt^ altas turres. Crines sunt decus 
capitis. Friffus hiemis est acutum. Puppes navium erant 
pictae. Non* laudo sitim argenti. Romani' semper* avidi 
laudis erant. Vetustas est magna testis. Arbores sunt vestitae 
fronde. Ederae sunt praemia doctarum frontium. Ebur est 
nitidum. Mercurius erat parens curvae Ijrae. , 

* FniMMt, ■trike.xS JV«ii, not.—* Jtomani, the Romans.— « Svmper, always. 



FOURTH DECLENSION. 



SUBSTANTIVES. 



AcuSf a needle. 
AdventuSf arrival. 
Antrum (2d decl.), a cave. 
Conspectutf sight 
GomUf a horn. 
Cfurrua, a chariot. 
Ddmut, a house. 
Domi (gen.)y at home. 
Equitdtutf cavalry. 
£xer(Atu8, an army. 



GglUf cold. 
Loom, a lake. 

Magx$trdtu9, a magistrate, magis- 
tracy. - 
M&nu8j the hand, a band of men. 
Quercwif an oak. 
Scyiha (1st decL), a Scythian. 
UiMf use. 
Verautj a verse. 
Vxdtuaf the countenance. 



ADJECTIYES. 



Adttrietus, bound. I Patemut, paternal, belonging to a 

Igndtua, unknown. | Puru$, pure. [father. 

I. 

The lake is deep. The houses are lofty. I praise pure 
hands. The cold oi winter is acute. The arrival of spring is 
pleasant. The rivers are bound (that is, frozen) with acute 
cold. The generals were in' sight of the army. The iise of 
wool was unknown to the Scythians. The poet delights in 
verses, the charioteer in the chariot. The general gives com- 
mands to the army. The magistrates remain' at home. In 
the golden age the houses were caves. 

* /h, preposition in, with abl.— > Remain, manent. 

II. 

^ Acus sunt acutae. Manus erant impiae. Domus erat splen- 
dida. I^acus sunt alti, Gomibus fenunt boyes. Yultos est 
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imago animi. Equitatus hostium erat in conspectu. Qaerciui 
alta erat in conspectu oppidi. Phaethon erat auriga eumu 
patemi. 



FIFTH DECLENSION. 

SUBSTAHTIYK^ 



Acietf fta army (in battle-amy.) 
AvdritlOf (Ist deol.)) ayarioe. 
Caeaartea, a head of hair. 
J)ie9, a day. 

DoetHnOf (Ist decl.), learning. 
Ddmlna, (Ist decL), a mistress. 
Faeiet, the face. 
Fidet, faith, fidelity. 
Gl&etee, ice. 

Luxiirie§, (also luxuria, Ist deol.), 
luxury. 



Malum, (2d decL), an eyiL 
Mdtiriea (also, materia, 1st decl.)^ 

matter, material. 
Mgmdrta ^st decl.), memory^ re. 

memhrance. 
Bes, a thing, affair, etrenmstanee. 
Sirie», a series. 

Solatium (2d decl.), consolation. 
SdroTf §ordri§, f., a sister. 
Spit, hope. 
Fentii« (2d ded.), the idnd. 



ADJECTITXS. 



Adverautf adrerse. 

Dicorut, becoming, beautiful. 

J>ubiu», doubtful. 



I Humanu9f human. 

InttructvMf drawn up. 
I Seeundu9, farourable, prosperous. 



The series is long. The day is clear. The affair is doubtful. 
Fortune is the mistress of human affairs. The arm^ is drawn 
up. Hope is vain. The face is beautifuL Justice is the 
Bister of fidelity. 

n. 

Glacies est adstricta ventis. Luxuries est mater avaritiae. 
Avaritia est materies multorum malorum. Memoria illius ' diei 
est laeta. Dea dedit filio decoram caesariem. Doctrina praebet* 
solatium rebus adversis.' 

*■ JlHut, of that.—* Pratbetj allbrds.— ■ Re§ adversat, adverse circumstaDcefl, 
or adversity. So ru ateundae^ favourable circumstances, or prosperity. 



DEFEGTIVB AND IRREGULAR DECLENSION. 



SUBSTANTIYBS. 



Addleaeena, adoleaeentU, m. and f., 
a young man, a young woman. 

Aedea, aedit, f., a temple ; pi. tem- 
ples, or a house. 



Arma (pi., 2d deel.), i 
Athenae, (pL, 1st decl.), Athens. 
AuxUium (2d decl.), assistance; 
pL, auxiliary troops. 
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BUBSTABmTES. 



BeUwn (2d deol.)y wax. 

OoBtrum (2d decL); a fort; pi. a 
camp. 

Cfircua (2d deol.)y a oircns (the 
Circus Maximus at Rome.) 

Conjux, conjiigis, m. and f., a hus- 
band er wife. 

Cdpia (Ist decl.), abundance; pi. 
forces. 

Orite (Ist decl.), Crete. 

DivUiae (pL, 1st decl.), riches. 

jEp^lae (pi., Ist decl.)> a banquet. 

Vinta, finitf m. and sometimes f., 
the end; pL, always m., terri- 
tory. 

(Frux),/rugta, t, fruit, com. 

Furor, Furorit, m., fury, madness. 
. Satnilcar, Ham%lcS,ru8, m. 

Jneiinab&4% (pi., 2d decl.)> a cradle. 

JupUer, Jdvity m. 

JutjUrandum, juri§Jurandi, n., an 
oath. 



Littgra (1st decl.), a letter of the 
alphabet; pL, letters of the 
alphabet, or an epistle. 

Zdcu9 (2d decl.), a place ; pi. loea ; 
also, loci, passages in a book. 

Majoret, majorum, m., ancestors. 

Opira (1st decl.); work: pL la- 
bourers. 

(Opt), dpit, f., help; pL wealth. 

PSeu9, peeSris, n., sheep, cattle. 

Peetu, pecHdit, f.. a sheep, a head 
of cattle. 

Plebt and plebes, pUbia and plebei, 
contracted plebi, f., the plebs. 

(Prex, precis), f., a prayer. 

Hiquiea, requietia, f., rest. 

^e«pM&^ca,retptt&2tcae,therepublie. 

Sifaa (Ist decl.), the rose. 

Sinex, tenia, m. and f., an old man, 
an old woman. 

Tgnebrae (pL, 1st decl.), darkness. 

Tribunua (2d decL) a tribune. 



ADJKCTIYBCU 



Atiguatua, narrow. 
Candidua, white, shining. 
Corruptua, corrupt 



iOrdtuitua, f^ee, gratuitous. 
PirteiUdaua, dangerous. 
JSanctua, sacred. 



I. 

, Juno was the sister and wife of Jupiter. Crete was the 
cradle of Jupiter. The poet praises Crete, the cradle of Jupiter. 
The cause of the republic is sacred. It was the custom * of our* 
ancestors. The house is' lofty. The temples of Athens were 
splendid. The camp is taken. Caesar makes an end to the 
war. The place is dangerous. The places are safe. The 
mountain is white with deep snow. The thief delights in 
darkness. The tired labourers seek* rest. The tribunes of the 
plebs were sacred. Cattle delight in* ease. I praise the force 
of virtue. 

* H waa tka eiwlom, mos erat.— * Omit our.— ■ A, sunt, because the nomina* 
five in Latin is here plural.—* Saak, quaerunt.— ■ Delight in, gaudent. 



II. 

Fruges sunt munera Cereris. Hamilcar ade^t' filium jure- 
jurando. Miles gaudet armis, mercator' divitiis. Petit opem 

* Jldigi^ bound.—* Supply gaudet. 
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jastis precibus. Opes Romanorum erant mamae. Copiae 
hostium sunt in castris. Dux petit auxilia per* btteras. finos 
Helvetiorum erant angusti. Rosae sunt decus epularom. Multi 
loci in libris sunt corrupti. Loca in Circo erant gratuita. 
Tenebrae non semper tutae sunt. Yulnera dant vires. Furor 
dat arma. Otium est gratum pecori. Adolescentes gaudent 
praeceptis senum. 

■ Ptr, by, by meani of. 



DECLENSION OP ADJECTIVES. 



ADJBCTIYE8. 



Aaper, rough, ragged. 

Audax, atuldcit, bold, daring. 

(%Uber, famous. 

CiUr, swift 

CbmmSnif, oommon* 

Contatu, eonttantiB, eonstaut. 

DifflfAlia, difficult 

IH«€9, divUU (contr. dia, ditit), rich. 

Fiic%li§, easy. 

FalhtXf falldeia, deceitful. 

Firox, ferocUf fierce. 

Fertilu, fertile. 

Fort%9, brare. 

Ghr&vU, heayy, severe. 

MUiOXf mindeia, threatening. 

HUer, .wretched. 

MuU, meek, mild, mellow. 



Mortdlia, mortal. 

^obUta, noble. 

Nullutf none. 

OmnUf every, alL 

P&tiefUf patientia, paUent, oapabto 

of enduring. 
Pdtena, potentia, powerful. . 
Praecepa, praedpUia, steep, head- 
Badia, rude. Qong. 

S&pienaf aaptentia, wise. 
S&tur, fuU, filled. 
Supplex, auppReia, suppliant 
TMatia, sad. 
JJurpia, base. 
Veiox, veldcia, swift 
Vitua, vetiria, old. 
Ylridia, green. 



SUBSTAJTTIVBS. 



Ala (1st decl.), a wing. 
ARnMntvm (2d ded.), nourishment 

food. 
Amhrdaia (Ist decl.), ambrosia. 
JBarba (Ist dec}.), a beard. 
Cdhr, cdUrUf m., heat 
Condtua (4th ded.), an attempt 
J)ilubrum (2d decl.) a temple. 
Ddnum (2d deoL), a gift 
Mannlhal, ffannibUlia, m. 
Initium (2d ded.), a beginning. 
Itma (1st ded.), Italy. 



Leo, leonxa, m., a lion. 

Xihil, contracted nil, and nihUum, 

(2d ded.), nothing. 
Nimhua (2d decl.), a shower. 
Ndtua (2d decL), the south wind. 
Prdtum (2d decl.), a meadow. 
B€pa (Ist decl.), a bank. 
S&gitta (Ist decL), an arrow. 
Signum (2d decl.), a statue. 
Stlva (Ist ded.), a wood. 
Timor, timdria, m., fear. 
Turba (1st ded.), orowd. 



Hopes are deceitful. Every Ibeginning is difficult. To no 
one is the be^nning easy. The banks of the river are steep. 
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The plains are fertile. The words are threatening. The lion 
is fierce. Hannibal was capable of enduring* heat and cold. 
The countenance is sad. Fear is base. Kings are powerful. 
The mind of the wise man' is constant. All things' are the 
^ft of Ceres. There was no army^ in^ ^ Italy. The statue 
IS rude. Avarice is wretched. The woods are old. The 
horses of the Sun are filled with ambrosia. 

' Capable qf enduring, followed by the genitive. »« ne toiee man; given 
■imply by tbe masculine of the adjective. — * Ml thinge; tbe neater plural 
oftbe aiyeetive tmnie.—* There woe no army; no army was. — */», prep, 
with abl. 

n. 

Urbs est Celebris. Miles est fortis. Mors est communis omni 
aetati. Nullum initium est facile. Adolescens gaudet spe 
fallaci. Conatus sunt audaces. Alae sunt yeloces. Nil mor- 
talibns * arduum est. Laudo virum patientem caloris et frigoris. 
Geres dedit alimenta mitia terris. Sagittae sunt celeres. Genus 
68t nobile. Turba est supplez. Pratum est viride. Nullus 
locus est asper fortibus.* Delubra sunt ditia donis. Barba 
Noti est grayis nimbis. 

* MortaUbuSf foHilue; see last exercise, note 3. 



ADJECTIVES. 



Aeer, sharp, fierce. 

Aeger, siok. 

Agreette, rasticu 

AUteer, lively, active. 

Ater, dark. 

BUnue, ffood. 

(Oetgrtu), the rest 

OomplHreef pi., piany, several 

J)uieie, sweet, pleasant. 

Fidilia, faithful. 

FriquenSf frequentie, crowded, ftiU. 

Imdnie, empty, vain. 

IngenSf ingentie, Immense. 

LinUf soft, gentle. 

LiviSf light, slight. 



lAher, free. 

MitUarie, miUtaiy. 

MoIIm, soft. 

Niger, hlaok. 

Pauci, pL, few. a few. 

Plertque, many, most persons. 

Propriue, private, one's own. 

Pruden»f prudentia, prudent. 

PulcheTf beaatifol. 

S&cer, sacred. 

SimUis, like. 

THetf tender. 

UtUiei nseftd. 

Vtlie, cheap, worthless. 

VdlUcer, winged, swift 



SUBSTANTrVES. 



Agnue (2d .decL), a lamb. 
Caet&nea (Ist deol.), a chestnut. 
JUgurn (2d ded.), a yoke. 
LUpue (2d deol.), a wolf. 
Mitue (4th ded.), fear. 
;v;;e2tM (2d decL), a knot 
yjfmpha (Ist d0GL)| a nymph. 



OcUlue (2d decL), the eye. 
Odium (Zd deol,), haitred. 
Onus, onerie, n., a burden. 
PastQTf paetOrie, m., a shepherd. 
Pugna (Ist deol.), a battle. 
S^i^dtni (4th decl.), the senate. 
Traotui (4th deoL), a draught 



COMPARISON OF ABJBCTI7SS. 
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ni. 

The shade of old woods is pleasant. The friends are faithful. 
He delights in faithful friends. The shepherd delights in a 
faithful dog. Good books are useful to young men. Doss 
are like' wolves. Sleep is like^ death. The night is dark. The 
oak was sacred to Jupiter. The wound was slight. The 
burden is heavy. I praise the ^od and prudent The statue 
is beautiful. Lvcus was beautiful, with black eves and black 
hair. The battles were fierce. A few were sicK. Most men 
are desirous of praise. 

> Z4k$, followed by the dative. 



IV. 

Somnus a^esiium virorum lenis est. Agnus est tener. 
Poma sunt mitia. Oastaneae sunt molles. Dolor est gravis. 
Vires leonis sunt ingentes. Praemium erat vile. Animi Gal- 
lorum erant alacres. Odia sunt Vetera. Jugum erat adstrictum 
compluribus nodis. Equi Solis sunt volucres. Animi erant 
Uberi omni metu. Metus sunt inanes. ^ Senatus erat frequens. 
Ager proprius nulli est. Gloria populi Roman! erat magna in 
re militan.' Poeta Laudat nymphas et cetera numina ruris. 

* tU» miliUria, warfhre. 



COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 
1. THB OOMPABATIVB DEGESB. 



SUBSTANTIVES. 



Amor, amSrit, m,, love. 
BeHia (Ist deol.), a beast 
Clementia (Ist deol.), olemency. 
CHra (Ist decl.)i care. 
El^hantua (2d decl.), an elephant 
CMlia (Ist deoL), GauL [woman. 
Juvim$, m. and t, a young man or 



Luna (Ist deol.), the moon. 
NettoTf Ne8tdri», m. 
Para, parHt, f,, a part. 
Simiildtio,nmtdcUi6Hi8, £., preteno^ 
Tilum (2d deol.), a. weapon. 
Triumphtu (2d deol.)i a triumph. 
Vfeut (2d decL)y a village. 



▲DJXCTlVJeS. 



CtUfriaTf eomp., lying on this side. 
Felix, feUeit, happy. 
LauddhUU, praiseworthy. 
Maiu; bad. 
Oeior, ocmp., quicker. 



Parvut, small. 

Pdtior, comp., preferable, better. 
Praeetana, praeatantU, excellent. 
Prudena, prudent, sagacious. 
Wltiriar, comp., lying beyond. 
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LATIN KZISCISBS. 
I. 



No beast is more prudent than the elephant.* Nothing is 
more praiseworthy than clemency. The pretence of love is 
worse than hatred. Nothing is more excellent than a sound 
mind. Peace is better than all triumphs. He was the younger 
brother. The earth is larger than the moon. The good man 
is happier than the rich. 

* The coinparatire degree is followed by the ablative ; than tkt elephant may 
therefore be translated 'elepbanto.' 

n. 

Argentum est yilius auro, aurum' yirtutibas. Filia est pul- 
chrior pulchra matre. Oratio Nestoris erat dulcior melle. 
Animus est praestantior omni telo. Aequum' est potentius 
armis. Frater erat asperior mari. In Phrygia erant plures 
vici quam* urbes. Cura est ocior cervis. Terra est minor sole. 
Galliae pars citerior, pars ulterior erat. 

> Bttpply est viUtu.^* Jteguum, right. — * Q««», than. 



n. THE SVPEBLATIYE DBGREB. 
SUBSTANTITSS. 



AUohrox, aUohrSgie, m., one of the 

AUobroges. 
Bgng/icium (2d decl.)» a benefit. 
Judex, iwRei^, m. and t, a judge. 
Mtthriddtee, it, m. 
Opue, opiritf n., a work. 



Phoenix, Phoenicia, m., Phoenidan. 
Seriptutn (2d deel.), a writing. 
Somnivm (2d deol.), a dream. 
Tellue, Tellurie, t, the Earth. 
Tigrdnee, ia, m. 
Villa (Ist dec!.), a riUa. 



ADjxcrnrES. 



Athinienaia, Ailxem»a; pLtheAthe- 
ExtirUa, being without. [nians. 
Oraeetta, Greek ; pi., the Greeks. 
ffUmUia, low, hnmble. 
Idoneua, suitable. 
Immimor, immemMa, unmindful. 
Uagnificua, magnificent. 



Mirua, wonderful. 

Ntvena, snowy, snow-white. 

Prior, comp., the former. 

Prdpior, comp., nearer. 

Providua, provident, 

SUpirua, being above. 

Uber, uberU, rieh (in anything.) 



I. 

Sj^chaeos was the richest of the Phoenicians. The villa of 
Lacullus was most magnificent. The dream was very wonder- 
ful. EomultLs was the first king of the Romans. Oodrus was 
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tbo last king of the Athenians. The wood is very old. The 
words were most suitable. Pyr&mus was the most beautiful 
of youths. She is the most wretched cause of his' death. The 
work was most difficult. The judge is very wise. The moun- 
tains are very low. The "statue is yery rude. The work was 
most useful to the city. The ungrateful' are the worst of men. 
fie is the eldest of the sons. 

*■ Omit Am.—* The ungrattfui; literally, (penons) unmindful of a beaeflt. 



n. 



Mithridates et Tigranes erant potentissimi reees. 
Bomani erant honestissimi Tiri. Gloria ]>opuli llomanf erat 
magna in rebus omnibus, siimma in re inihtari. Tarqulnius 
Sfiperbus erat tiltimus rex Romanorum. Scripta Graeoorum 
sunt antiquissima et optima. Imperium Bomanum erat maxi- 
mum. Imago erat simillima Yolucri somno. GSngya erat 
extremum oppidum Allobrogum et proximum finibus Helve- 
tiorum. Mens RSg&li erat providentissima. Luna est citima 
terrae. Arbor erat uberrima niveispomis. Tellusestjustissima. 
Urbs erat celeberrima. Sulla et MOrena erant fortis^imi yiri 
et summi imperatores. 



NUMEBALS. 



BUBSTANTIYEB. 



Aiax, Ajdeit, m. 
Annu9 (2d deol.), a year. 
Arminiua (2d deol.)> an Armenian. 
CUiiro, deerSnUf in. 
Clppetu (2d deoL), a shield. 
Cohor9, eohortia, t, a cohort. 
Hanno, Hanndnia, m. 
HaadrHhal, fftudruhulit, m. 
Zfgio, UgionU, f., a legion. 
Midu» (2d deoL), a Mede. 



OlympicUf Olymp{&dia,f., an Olym- 
piad. 

Pa%9u8 (4th decl.)» a pace. 

Pidetf pedltia, m., a foot-soldier. 

Peraa (Ist decl.), a Persian. 

Soma (Ist decL), Rome. 

Sdciua (2d decl.), an ally. 

Temput, tempdria, n., time, a space 
of time. 

Victor, fnctSrU, m., a conqueror. 



ADJXOTmS. 



OiHdpiinut, on this side of the Alps, i Clv^U, civiL 
Cisalpine. | Pidetter, on foot^ pedestrian. 



For Numerals see the Grammar. 
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I. 

There were a hundred thonsand Persians. The Medes had* 
ten thousand horse' and' fifty thousand foot.* The Arme- 
nians had forty thousand foot and' seyen thousand horse. The 
senate ^ves to Sempronius two Roman legions, and of the 
allies sixteen thousand foot and one thousand eight hundred 
horse. He makes a march of one day. Rome was founded^ 
seven hundred and fifty-three years' before the birth of Christ.' 
The kings of the Romans were seven. The first was Romulus, 
the second Ntima Pompllius, the third Tullus Hostilius, the 
fourth Ancus Martins, the fifth Tarquinius Priscus, the sixth 
Servius Tullius, the seventh and last Tarquinius Superbus. 
TibSrius died' in the seventy-eighth year of his' age and* 
twenty-third of his' reign,'' seven hundred and ninetv years 
after the founding of the city," thirty-seven after Christ." 
Cicero died b. c. 43. For fifteen days " there were five or six 
miles'* between'' the armies. In" the two armies were three 
brothers." The shield of Aiaz was seven-fold. MSxius was 
seven times consul. The third part of the army is lost. Three- 
fourths of the army are lost. One camp was taken. An 
Olympiad was the space of four years. 

» Had, habebant. — 3 Hor»$, eqaites. — ■ Omit and. — * Foot, pedites. — » Waa 
founded, condlta est.— ^ In Latin we must say, ' In the seven hundred and fifty, 
third year* The time token anythini; happens is expressed by the ablative 
without a preposition. — '> Brfore the birth if Chriet, ante Christum natum -> 
* Died, mortuus est.— * Omit At«.— ** Reign, imperium.— '* JSlfter tka foundings 
qfthe city, post urbem conditam.— " Jlfler Chriet, post Christum natum.—'* Ar 
J|/le<n daye. Time, how long, is expressed by the accusative without a preposi- 
lion.—** Five or «tz milee, each day ; therefore the distributive. Or, aut. Mile ; 
literally, a thousand paces.— *■ Between, preposition inter, with ace.—** in, pie^ 
position <ii, with abl.— >'' Three in each army. 



II. 

In secundtf bello civili undeviginti legiones Romanae in 
armis erant. Pedester exercitus octo millium venerat.' Copiae 
Hannibalis in Italia erant viginti millia peditum, sex' equitum. 
Hannibal dedit' Hannoni decem millia peditum etmille eauites, 
Hasdrubali undecim millia peditum, elephantos quatuoraecim. 
Decem erant cohortes legionis Romanae. Hostes duodeviginti 
millia passuum aberant.* Jolius Caesar interfectus est' anno 
ante Christum natum quadragesimo quarto. Augustus mortuus 
est anno post Christum natum quarto decimo. Hannibal erat 
ter victor in Gallia Cisalpina. Scipio erat bis consul. Acies 

* Venerat, had come.—* 8ez; supply mfUta.— ' DedUi gave.—* Jtberamtt wer^ 
disunt.— • Intoffeelue est, was killed. 
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erat triplex. Bina oastra sunt capta. Diiae partes exercitos 
sunt amissae. Annus est tempus trecentorum sexaginta quin- 
que dierum. 



PKOKOUKS. 



8UBBTAKT1VE8. 



Dictum (2d decl.)f a word. 
Error, errSris, m., an error, [orime. 
FSeinua, facindrisf n,, an aoUon, a 



Ligdttu (2d decl.), an ambassador. 
Poima, poim&ttt, n., a poem. 
SeilWf §eeliri9, n,, ffult, crime. 



ADJECTIVES. 

Avdrutf coyetons. I Mimor, memdrit, mindfnl. 

ImmemoTy nnmindfuL t Pardtua, prepared, ready. 

Inlmlcua, bostUe. | Simplex, timpHcit, simple 

For Pronouni see the Orammar. 

I. 

Thou praisest' me. He praises' thee. He praises you. "We 
are* mindful of you. My friend, I am* min^ul of you. The 
covetous man is hostile to himself. That night was most sad. 
The man whom you praise • is just. He is dearest to us who 
is best. The poems which you praise are pleasing. Whoever 
does this is unjust. Neither cause is just. The one cause is 
just, the other unjust.* Such poems as you praise are disagree- 
able to me. What is more excellent than virtue ? What crime 
is more base ? The eyes are the same, and the countenance is 
the same. The same day^ ambassadors come' to* Caesar. 
Every one of us is ready. His'® actions are pleasing to me. 

> Tkou praisest^ laudas. The pronoun which is the nominative to the verb is 
not expressed in Latin unless it be emphatic, because otherwise the person 
is sufficiently indicated by the termination of the verb. If tlie meaning were 
here, ' Uum praisest me, but some other person does not,' we should then require 
to say, tu laudas.—* He praises, laudat.— * JVe are, siimus—- * lam, sum.—* You 
praise, laudas. When you refers to one person only, it must be translated by 
tu, not vae.—* Tka ana ^ the other, alter — alter.— ^ The same day ; the ablative, 
denoting the unie tehsn something happened. —■ Come, vSniunt. — ■ 7b, pre- 
position aA, governing the accusative. — *' His actions; the actions of him; 
and so always, unless his is equal to hU own, which is suus. So also hers, its, 
thsirs, must be translated tf her, of it, of them. 

II. 

Ego sum mercator, tu es miles. Ipse laudo me. Memor es 
fortunae meae. Non immemor nostri es. Error, non scelus, 
erat causa fugae ' meae. Tu tibi inimicus es. Is nobis gratuB 

' Fuga, exile. 
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est, qui memor beneficii est. lata snnt vera, LaelL lUud 
onns majus erat yiribus nostris. Haeo sunt mixta, ilia sunt 
simplicia. Imago illios noctis tristissima est Hujus facta, 
illius dicta laudo. Qui se laudat, sibi inimicus est. Gbnus et 
majores et ea quae non fecimus' ipsi, non sunt nostra. Alii* 
laudant mercatores, alii^ milites. Utraque causa est justa. 
Qnibusdam hominibus sunt carmina ingrata. Nee' melior yir 
hiit* Afr!c9,no^ quisquam, neo clarior. Talis erat amicus, quails 
nemo unq^uam' fuit. Quae' fuit causa belli? Non omnes 
iisdem yiribus praediti sunt. 

* F$eimus, we have done. — * Mint — aUut, one — anotber ; am — oHi, some — 
othera.— * Sapply Uudant.—* Jfee—nee, neither— nor.— ' JFVtt, was, has been. — 

* 4frieano, than AfVicanus. — * Unquam, ever. — ■ Qiiae (not fuid)fHU eau—f 
what was the cause 1 the interrogative pronoan agreeing in gender with tlie 
substantive. In the same way we must translate, dUa is tks eauaet by kaee (not 
kse) est eausa. 



THE VBBB. 
(Esse with its regular oompoundB.) 



SUBSTAKTrrsS. 



ArXf arcisf f., a height^ citadel. 

Classisy elcusis, f., a class, a fleet 

Consilium (2d decL), plan, design, 
discretion. 

Cultura (Ist decl.), onltare. 

Eptstdla (Ist decl.), a letter. 

£xemplitm (2d decl.), an example. 

Fira (1st decl.), a wild beast 

Jnedla (1st decl.), an inhabitant 

IntHdiae (pi., 1st decl.), snares. 

InventoTfinventdriSf m., an inventor. 

Labor, labSris, m., labour, toil. 

Menddeium (2d decl.), a Ue, false- 
hood. 

Morsus (4th decl.), a bite, biting. 



MuUU^do, muUttueRnts, f^ a mul- 
titude. 

Occdsio, oeeasidniSf f., an occasion. 

Oee&nus (2d decl.), the ocean. 

Orator, oratdris, m., an orator. 

Patria (1st decL), native country. 

Provineia (Ist decl.), a provinee. 

Scientia (Ist decl.), knowledge^ 
science. 

Sdeietas, soetetdtxs, f., sodetj. 

88lum (2d ded.), the soil. 

Ultor, uUoris, m., an avenger. 

Vineulum (2<^decl.), a bond. 

Vdluntas, voluntatis, f,, will, good- 

Zino, Zenonis, m. [wiU. 



Aridus, dry, parched. 
Imprdbus, wicked. 
In/estus, hostile. 



▲DJECTITEB. 

Ittsuetus, unaccustomed. 

Mortuus, dead. 

Situs, placed, situated. 



For the compounds of Esse, see the Gramwuir, 



I. 

Philosophy is the culture of the mind. Every load is heavy 
to the unaccustomed. This one thing is wanting to you. Wis- 
dom is always content with that which is present. This town 
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is two miles disfant' from' ours. There is some difference' 
between* pain and toil. Punishment and fear were absent.* 
Li^^us so* ruled over^ the province that* his uprightness* 
wae**^ very pleasing both" to the citizens and to the allies. 
Many are useful neither'* to themselyes nor to others. Inhsr 
bitants were wanting to the new city. Be just to all. I know* 
that the punishment is just.** I know that* the ^ods haye 
been present to the Romans, and that* valour will not be 
wanting. Zeno was not so much* the inventor of new things 
as of new words. He asks*'' what our condition will be.* The 
society of bad friends will do more * injury*^ to you than the 
snares of enemies. He who is useful*' to the state will be useful 
to himself. If* you are** diligent you will be happy. You. 
would have been happy if you had been** diligent, xou shall 
be** diligent. If you are" useful to the state you will be 
useful to yourself. Not many will be left. 

' n b0 iutantt abesae. Two mil*$, the accusative of diatanoe.— * ^Vmi, a.-> 

* TIUr$ M tamB difference ; literally, there is something between. — * B«tapeeii, 
inter. The preposition contained in the verb is here repeated, and governs the 
accusative. — * To be absent, abesse.— * So, sic. — "* 7b r%U 90«r, praeesse, govern- 
ing the dative.— * Tkat^ ut, conjugation followed by the subjunctive.— * Upright- 
itess, fides.— *• Was, imperfect subjunctive after ut. — " Both — and^ et — et, — 
" M'eitker—nor, nSque— nJSque.— " I know, scio.— " That the puniskmsnt is just; 
literally, the punishment to lie just This is called the construction of the acc- 
nsative with the infinitive. In the same way, • I know that the punishment 
was just,* must be translated by ' I know the punishment to have been just ;' and 

* 1 know that the punishment will be just,* by • I know the punishment to be 
about ta be just.* This construction we shall in Aiture designate by the abbre- 
viation ace. c inf. — '* Ace. c. inf. — " So mueh^as, tam— quam.— ^* He asks, 
it^at.— ^ Will be, subjunctive. — '* More, adverb, mtigis.— •* Ts do injurf, obesse 
— « /« ustful ; literally, shall have been useAiI. — *> XT, si. — ^ Are ; literally, 
vbtll have been.->* Subjunctive.—** Imperative. 



II. 

Nostra omnis vis in animo et corpore sita est. Solum erat 
aridum. Omne solum forti patria est. Persae Graecis infesti 
fuerunt. Miserae mihi plura supersunt quam tibi felici. Et* 
tibi tempera veris erunt. Dario aefuit nihil minus* quam mul- 
titude militum. Supersunt multae epistolae Ciceronis, oratoris 
clarissimi. Exempla improborum hominum obsunt virtiiti. 
Scientia rerum futurarum tibi non prodesset. SpQrius Tarpeius 
praeerat Romanae arci. Si ceteris sua facta prosunt, ne^mea 
mihi obsint. Aliis consilium, aliis occasio defuit, voluntas 
nemini. Dii, regum ultores, adeste. Neo* verbis* nee rebus* 
inerat vis. Cui servo unquam fuerunt vincula poena mendacii? 

* Et, also.- * JfYaiM, adverb, leaa.— ' Jfe, not, joined to the imperative or to 
the subjunctive used with imperative force.—* Ifu — nec, like ji«i»« — nefiM.— 
* FerHs, rebus, datives, governed by inerat. 
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MorsTis feramm non ol)ent milii mortno. Absit a nobis ira et 
odinm. Alter ducom classi, alter copiis pedestribus praefuerat, 
Sol Bnbest Oceano. 

* 0e€MM9, dative, governed by rabest* 



FIBST CONJUGATION. 



SUBSTAimTES. 



Ahdr^gtneBf aboriginum, m., pi., the 
original inhabitants (of Latiuxn.) 
OnUf erurtB, n., the leg. 
FortUudoy/ortitvdlniB, f.,fortatade. 
Oem, gentia, t, a nation. 
Jncendium (2d deol.), a eonflagra* 
Nubet, nubta, t, a olond. [Uon. 
Pan, PdnoBf m., the name of a god. 



Piitat, jnetdtiB, t, piety. 

Sdiut, aalUtta, t, safety. 

Sinecttu, aeneetUtUf i., old age. 

Sdcr&tea, Soeratia, m. 

TgnuUaa, tenuitdtia, f., thinnesfl, 
slenderness. 

TurpUudo, turpttwRnta, f,, base- 
ness, tnrpitade. 



ADJECTIYES. 



Inaipiena, inaipienHa, foolish. 
Zatinua, Latin ; pi., the Latins. 
Jftmiua, too great; ezcessire. 



I Perieuloatta, dangerous. 

Edmoaua, branching. 
I Victua, conquered. 



Aedifico, I buld. 

Appetto, I call. 

Ckrto, 1 strive, contend. 

OoWfcOf I place, settle. 

Comp&ro, I compare. 

Concilio, I win, gain, conciliate. 

Conafdfro, I consider. 

Curo, I care for, take care ofl 

DiedrOf I adorn. 

J)ileeio, I delight. 

Diaidiro, I miss, desire, long for. 

J)ivdco, I call down. 

Fugo, I put to flight 

S&bito, I dweU, inhabit 



Zaudo, I praise. 

LibiKo, I free, deliver. 

Miniatro, I wait upon, supply. 

3futo, I change. 

NegOf I deny. 

Opto, I wish for. 

PldeOf I appease, ealm. 

Pttto, I think. 

JtieHpirOf I recover. 

Megno, I reign. 

&)iro, I hope for. 

SupirOf I overcome, surpass, excel. 

Tento, I try. 

Vitupiro, I blame, find fiEiult with. 



The Greeks call toil and pain by one name. I have freed the 
city from conflagrations, tne citizens from slaughter, Italy 
from war. Many build houses in* which they wifl not dwell 
The work surpassed the material. Old age had not changed 
Ms manners. Bo not long for ease ; it is dangerous. I think 

*■ In, preposition with iibl. 
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that this is' more to be wished than to be hoped for. Oar 
ancestors used to adorn' the temples of the gods mth piety, 
their own .houses with glory. The only safety for the con- 
quered is to hope for no safety. Romulus reigned thirtynseven 
years,* Numa, forty-three. No eyils are to be compared with* 
the evil of baseness. Virtue desires no other reward. Aeneas^ 
that* he might ^ain to himself the minds of the AborigineSy 
called both^nations* Latins. 

* Ace c inf.—* Uttd to ad»m, imperfect.—* Tears, accusative of duration.— 

* Witkt cum, governing tbe ablative.—* Tkat^ ut.— ^ Botk, uterque.— * JVtiltMw, 
lingular. 

n. 

Ennius appellat poetas sanctos. Cervus laudavit ramosa 
comua, vituperavit nimiam tenuitatem crurum. Neptunus 

?lacat turgidam mare, et fugat nubes. Furor ministrat arma. 
'entemus hoc, omnium yoluntates recuperare. Insipientes 
id honestum piftant, quod a pleris(^e laudatur. Cives cum 
civibus de' yirtute certabant. Considera quae condicio vitae 
futura sit. Pan curat oyes, oviumque' magistros. Te tua, 
mea me delectant. Socrates doTOcavit philosophiam^ e' ooelo, 
et in urbibus collocayit. Non nego dolorem esse* dolorem ; 
cur* enim* fortitude desideraretur? 

* De, about or concerning, prepoaitlon governing the ablative.—* Que, and 
always suifized to a word. Oves ovium; n« magistros is equivalent to, oves u 
ovium magistros.—* E, from or out of, preposition governing tbe ablative.— 

* Ace. c. inf.—* Cur, why.—" £ntm, for. It never stands first in a clause, but ia 
put after one or two words. 



SUBSTAHTITSS. 



AdapeetuB (4th decL), sights aspeot 
C&to, CatonU, m. 
Ddlna (2d deol.), a plot, artifice. 
FrugdRta»JrugcU%tdtit,f,, frugality. 
ImpiiUu, impietdtia, f., impiety. 
LiberUu, HbertStis, f., liberty. 
Mundu9 (2d decL), the world. 
OrlnB, orbit, m., a oirole, the world. 



Orettea, Oreatia, and Ist deoL m. 
PgricUlum (2d decL), trial, danger. 
Piao, PiadnUf m. 
Praeaentia (Ist deel.), presence. 
Pyl&dea, Pyladia, and 1st decl. m. 
Sedeaf aedia, f., a seat, an abode. 
SUperbia (IstdeoL), pride, haa|^ti« 
ness. 



AeeOao, I accuse. 
AeaHmo, I esteem, estimate. 
Ajfflrmo, I affirm. 
Amo, I love. 
Artno, I arm. 
Cfonaervo, I preserve. 
Oreo, I create. 
iHsfSmlno, I spread abroad. 



Dublto, I doubt^ hesitate. 

Duro, I endure, hold out 

Igndro, I am ignorant^ do not know. 

Impetro, I obtain. 

Jiidieo, I judge. 

Luatro, I survey. 

Mdno, I flow. 

m», I kill, put to death. 
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NSmlno, I 

NumXro, I number, count 

NuntxOf I announce. 

Oecupo, I take possession of. 

Pdco, I bring into a state of peace, 

Pdro, I proyide, prepare, [subdue. 

Per§gviro, I persevere, persist 



Pr8ho, I prove, approTeu 
PrdpSro, I hasten. 
ServOf I preserve, save. 
TdUrOf I bear, endure. 
Triumpho, I ^iumph. 
Fito, X avoid. 
VtdnirOf I wound. 



III. ' 

Tirtue both gains and preserres friends. CtLrius announces 
to the consul the plot which was beine prepared. That liberty 
which YOU haye often* wished for is placea before' your* eyes. 
When* the king did not know which* of them was Orestes, 
Pylades affirmed that he was* Orestes, that^ he might be put 
to dea^ for* him. Orestes, however,* persisted that he was* 
Orestes, as^ he was. Y^u hesitate to aToi<i-the sight and 
presence of those whose minds you wound ? Your commanders 
80 "triumphed over" Mithridates, that** he, although** con- 
quered, reigned. Since" the glory is ours, we think that" 
the danger also " is ours. We bear these griefs patiently." 
Socrates was accused of impiety. So long ais "you are** happy, 
you will count many friends. You praise me that** you may 
yourself be praised by** me. Caesar Octavi&nus, who was 
called Augustus, subdued the whole world.** 

' OfUti, saepe.— • Btfor$, in, governing the ablative.—* Omit your.—* When, 

2uam, with the imperfect subjunctive. — * Which of two.—* Aoc. c. inf. T%at 
e wa*, equivalent to, himte^to &«.—'' ThaU at.— ' J%r, pro, preposition govern- 
ing the ablative.—* Howner, autem.— ** As; literally, ao as. Ita ut— " &, ita. 
~*a Ovr^ de, with ablative.—'* Thnt^ ut, with imperfect satdanctive.— *« Omit 
although. — *> Since, qui5nlam. — *• Aec c. inf. — " Jileo, «tiam. ~ <• PatietUlf^ 
pStienter.— ** So Ung me, donee.—* Teu are; literally, you shall be.— ■• 7»a«, 
at— » By, a.— 9* WerUL^ orbis terrarum. 

ly. 

Virtus voluptates, quas probavit, non magni* aestimat. Fru- 
salitatem virtutem esse* maximam judico. Litterae tuae me 
delectarunt Catonem nostrum non tu amas plus* quam ego. 
Flumina amem silvasque. Durate et servate vos rebus secuncus. 
Hoc malum late* disseminatum est, manavit per* Italiam, et 
multas provincias occiipavit. Legati aequa desiderantes impe- 
traverunt. Piso accusavit Germ&nlcum luxuriae et Buperbiae. 
Serins* aut citius^ properamus ad* unam sedem. Totum orbem 

* Megni, highly.—* Ace. c. inf.—* Plue, adverb, more.— « Late, adverb, widely. 
— • Per, through.—* Serins, adverb» comp., later. — ' CfUiue, adverb, comp.,. 
sooner.—* Jtd, to. 
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animis yeluti* oculis lustramus. Bens creavit et consemi 
xuandum. Milites armati et paiati sunt. Ejiu vita landanda 
est qui yirtatem amat. Neminem nominabo. 

• ruki, as it. 



STTBSTAimTES, 



CdliimUaa, ealamitdtU, t, a cala- 
mity. 
Ckartkdgo, Oarthagima, f,, Carthage. 
OitUina (Ist decLX OatiUne. 
Celtae {ph, 1st deol.) [panipn. 

08me8f eomUu, m. and f., a com- 
Belphi (pi., 2d deci.) [oise. 

Mxerc^USfio, exercitatidnii, f., ezer- 



Fundua (2d decl.)> a farm. 
Hdmirxu (2d decl.), Homer. 
Lingua (Ist deel.), the tonga«^ 

language. 
Ordo&lum (2d deeL), aa ocacle. 
Ordoy ordinitf m., order, an order* 

rank. 
VdUtUdo, valetudinia, t., healtb. 



ADJBCnYSB. 



Ahnardua, abeurd. 

AUentu, belonging to another. 



I Eqnetter, equestrian. 
I FeliXf /elieu, happy. 



Amb&lo, I walkt. 

Aro, I plough. 

CldmOf I call, call upon. 

CkmjirmOf I strengthen. 

OoMeerOf I consecrate. 

DeddrOf I declare. 

EdUeOf I bring up, educate. 



Erro, I err. 
BSndvOf I renew. 
Itdgo, I ask. 
SpdliOf 1 8poil| plunder. 
Tructda, I murder. 
Vdeo, I call. 
Vwo, I devour. 



The memory is strengthened by exercise. Let us walk on\ 
the green b^k. Accuse the senate, accuse the equestrian 
order, accuse all orders, all citizens. Augufltus consecrated a 
temple to Jupiter. The Celtae are called dalli in our language. 
Cato was asked his* opinion.* Ask Gh)d for health^ of mind* 
and soul.* He is happy who is missed when^ dead. Cicero 
was called the father of his* country. Socrates was judged 
the wisest of the Greeks. All men err; no one but* a fool 
persists in* error. As^ at Rome" consuls, so^ at Carthace'*, 
two kings, were created every year." Which of the poets has 
excelled Homer? The battle was renewed. Reason, by which 
alone we excel the beasts, is common to all men. We Btkj that 
tiiere is nothing^ more absurd than this opinion. 

* On, In.— • Omit hit,—* Opinion, accusative. — * Ihr ktalth, accusative — 
• Mind, mens.—" Soul, animus.—'' Omit when.—* But, nisi ; it does not govern 
a case ; a fool is therefore here the nominative, like no one. — * /», prepoflitioUt 
with aW. — >• Jie, ut. — " Ai Romo, Eomae. — » So, sic. — » M CarAoffo, Car- 
thagine.— ** Every y«ar, adverb, qufttannis.— a* W§ My tk&t thtr9 <f ntUdng: 
literally, we deny anything to be. 
17 
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VI-. 

Senatus judicayit Calalinam hostem reipublicae. Multos 
tnicidaras quos Caesar fortasse ' servasset.' Delphos, quondam' 
commnne' humani ^enezis oxaculam, Galli spoliaverunt. 
Bomulus, ut fratrem liberaret, properavit Albam^ cum armatis 
pastoribus. Cicero declaraius est consul. Multi diyites non 
merito' felloes judicantur. Yirtutes animi pluris* aestimantuT 
quam bona corporis. Dea clamat matrem et comites. Etiam^ 
^versus ^ infimos justitia est servanda. Bomulus, qui Bomam 
aedificavit, a pastore regis educatus est. Ut' aurum igne, sio 
fortes Yiri calamitatibus probantur. Alienum aras fundum. 

* FbrUutt, perhaps.—' Qwmdamt once, formerly.—' Commnne qaaliilcB craem' 
/urn.— « jSibam, to Alba.— > Meriio, deservedly.—* Pluris, more highly.—^ EtUm, 
even,— * Advtnut, towards, preposition governing tbe accasative.— * Utt &B. 



SlTBSTANnYES. 



Aegyptui (2d decl.), Egypt 

Alexander (2d decl.) 

aUHUu, eeleritdtie, t, celerity. 

Cdnon, Cononie, m. 

(Mpid^Uae, eupiditdtie, t, a desire, 

passion. 
Friimentum (2d ded.), oom. 



Murtu (2d decl.), a wall. 

If^fae, n. (indeclinable), anything 
nnlavrful, a c^me. 

Pl&to, Platonu, in. 

PompeiuB (2d decl.), Pompey. 

SuperetUio, auperatitioMej f., super- 
stition. 



Adoro, I worship. 
C6g^, I think. 
Qommendo, I commend. 
JExcito, I excite, rouse. 
FUtgUOf I demand. 
Mho, I liit np, lighten, free. 
Nof I swim. 
OmOf I adorn. 



PeccOf I sin. 
PiragrOf I traverse. 
PortOf I carry, bring. 
JRgcuso, I reftise, decline. 
Sublevo, I lighten, relieve. 
Vouto, I lay waste. 
Verhgro, I sconrge. 
Vdlo, I fly. 



vn. 

Who does not know that 1 the ciiy has been laid waste? This 
life delights me. This life would have delighted me, if* you 
had been present. If vou are' present, this life will dehght 
me. Cneius Pompey, who had triumphed thrice, was murdered 
in* Egypt. I{ere^ we bring peace osid war. By means of* 
friends prosperity is adorned, adversity relieved. Let men be 
estimated, not by their fortune but' by their character.* Let 

* Ace. c. Inf.— «|;r, si, witb subjunctive.-* jgrt; literally, shall be.—* /a, pra- 

r>siUon, with aW.— • flsrs. adverb, hie— • JBy sisans eft per ^ But, sed.— 
ChuraetiTt mores. 
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eyen occasions of sinning* be avoided. Plato is thought to 
have traversed Egypt. I am come* to free" you. No virtue 
of Alexander is more ^ to foe praised than his celerity. 

• Of BitMingt gerund.—*" / am evme, veni.— >» T» frte^ rapine in «».—«» JM^rt, 
magis. 

VIII. 

Philosophia liberat animum cupiditatifous. Veteres* putave- 
runt Neptunum appellatum esse a' nando. Si meam spem vis 
improfoorum superaverit, commendo vobis parvum meum 
fiham. Multa mecum' cogitabam. Tela volabant e muris. 
Conon fugavit Persas magno proelio. Victoriam sperabimus, 
non recusabimus mortem. Nefas est verberari civem Roma- 
num.^ Sapientia nos superstitione levat mortisque metu liberat. 
Bomani adorabant multa numina. Caesar flagitabat Aeduos 
frubientum.' Ezcitasti metum in animis hominum. 

' VtUres, the ancients.—* A^ fVom.— * .tf«evm, cum me, with myeelf— * Ace- 
c. inf.—* To demand anything of any one, flagitore aliquem aliquid. 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

Anidniui (2d deol.), Antony. | Diicetnu (4th dec!.), departure. 

CrudetUaa, crudelitdtie, t, cruelty. Ferrum (2d decl.), iron, the sword. 
Demosthenes, Demoethenit, m. | Loctu (2d decl.), a place. 

▲DJKCTIVKS. 

Oettm, done, performed. | PSregrlnw, foreign. 



AdHlor, I flatter. 
Arbitror, I think, judge. 
Aapernor, I despise. 
Aug^ror, I au^r, guess. 
AwMior, I help, assist. 
Baechorf I revel, rage. 
Conor, I endeavour, attempt 
J)Bte»tor, I detest. 
QiorioTf I glory, boast. 



VERBS. 

(Deponents.) 

Hortor, I exhort. 

Imltor, I imitate. 

Laetor, I rejoice. 

Minor, I threaten. 

Miror, I wonder, admire. 

Mdror, I delay, tarry. 

Solor, I console. 

Suspteor, I suspect [abide, am. 

Vertor (properly, I am tamed), I 



IX. 

The orators have chiefly' imitated Demosthenes and Cicero. 
I would never* have suspected this. Caesar delays in* these 
places for the purpose * of providing* ships. Socrates considered 

« Chieflff, maxime.— " JTever, nunquam.— » /«, preposition, with abl.— « Far 
the purpose, altlative of eatua. nlaced after genitive dependent on it.—* Of pro- 
viding, the gerundive, placed after the noun with which it agrees. 
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himself an inhabitont and citizen of the whole world. The 
Helyetii thought that* they had^ narrow territories. Those 
who have sinned think that* punishment is* always* before" 
their ^ eyes. The daughter attempted to console the wretched 
parent.** Antony threatened the state with fire and sword.'*' 
He rejoiced at our departure.** Nobody assisted * the wretched' 
men. 

• Ace. c. inf. ; literally, themselves to have.—* Ihav anything; est mihi aliquid, 
■ometbing is to me.—* Ace c Inf.—* To ft«, versari. — '<> wtf<aMty«, semper.— > 
** Before, ante, with the aceusative. — *> Omit cActt*.— » Parent^ feminine.—* 
** Literally, threatened fire and sword to the state. — ** j9f o«r dq»art«re, the 
ablative.—** Aosioted^ governing the dative. 



X. 

Romani yeteres peregrinum regum aspemabantur. Haeo. 
quae facio* judex aequus mirabitur. Sullum non sum imita- 
turns. Quem neoue gloria neque pericula excitant, nequic- 
quam* hortere.* Kecte* auguraris ae me nihil a me abesse* 
longius* crudelitate. Yersatur mihi ante oculos^ adspectus 
CewSgi in yestra caede bacchantis. Attlcus potent! Antonio*, 
non adnlatus est. Rebus suis gestis* gloriatur Homines 
saepe in magno errore versantur. Quis hunc impium non 
detestur ? Cui tu urbi minaris ? 

* fVda, Ido, am doing.— * JV8vvtea«am. to no purpose.-* E%m, the antecedent 
to fvem, is here .not ezpraneo. — ^ lUcto^ rightly, -r* Ace. c in£— ' X^mraiw* 
further.-'' Voroalur^ mihi ante oeuho, equivalent to versatur ante nuos oculos. 
— * JtntoniOf the dative, governed by adiUatu$ ost.—^ Rea gestae, actions, exploits. 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 



SUBSTAITTIYES. 



Auetoritai, auctoritdtiaf f., author- 

- My, influence. 

CSnto (4th de<A,), fall, aceident, 
misfortune. 

CHria (Ist decl.)y the senate-house. 

Fdrum (2d deol.), a street, market- 
place, fomm. [ness. 

ImprdHtaa, improhitdtia, f., wicked- 



Mdduo (2d deel.), measure, mode- 
ration, manner. 

Pdteatae, poteotstis, f., power, au- 
thority, magistrate. 

Stadium. (2d decL), sseal, desire* 
study. 

Victuo (4ih ded.), food, 
nance. 



ADJECtiVjs. 

Qu9(id%dnu9j daily. 



aiOOin> OHIJVOATIOK. 
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(Includiog Deponents.) 



Adhlbeo, I use, apply. 
Admiror (Ist eox^,), I admire. 
Admdneo, I admonish, warn. 
Coireeo, I confine, restrain. 
Debeoj I owe, onght 
Displiceo, I displease. 
Ddleo, I grieve, lament 
Extrceo, I exercise. 
JSdheo, I have, hold, esteem. 
Jntro (1st conj.), I enter. 
Intueor, I look upon, regard. 
Jaeeo, I Ije, am in a low condition. 
Jfireo, mireor, I deserve. 
Jfdneo, I advise, warn. 
Jfdeto, I hurt, do injury. 



Pdreo, I obey. 

PlSceo, I please. ^ 

Polticeor, I promise. 

Praebeo, I afford. 

Bicordor (1st oonj.)> I recollect. 

iS^ecto (1st conj.)> I look upon. 

Taeeo, I am silent; pass over in 
silence. 

Terreo, I alarm, terrify. 

Te9tor (1st conj.), I take to wit- 
ness. 

Tueor (past participle also tUhu), 
I look upon, defend. 

Vdleo, I am well, avail, prevaiL 

Vireor, I fear, revere. 



Force availed more than the will of the father. He who 
exercises virtue is happj. If you exercise* virtue you will be 
happj. If you had exercised* virtue you would have been 
happy. By th« punishment of one wicked man the wickedness 
of many is restrained. Poets were held saored. It is wretched 
to have had, and to have nothing. You have deserved the 
greatest praise. You lament my misfortune. Recollect the 
countenances of men regarding and admiring you. Caesar 
was in vain admonished not' to enter the senate-house. The 
consul promises that* he will not be wanting to the republic. 
I had warned him in vain. Use moderation in' all things. 
We think that* this design will do injury to the republic. How 
long* will you be silent? Let him be silent. These things are 
to be passed over in silence.^ 

* Exerehe; literally, shall exercise.—* Subjunctive.— * JVbl, na, wUlr tbe 
imperfect subjunctive.—^ Ace. c. in£ — > /n, preposition, with abl. -* Bno long, 
quousque. — "^ Gerundive. 

II. 

nii sunt beati quos null! metus torrent. Omnes artes habent 
quoddam commune vinculum. Studia litterarum ^ omant socun- 
aas res, adversis' solatium praebent. Debes me tueri. Non 
ignore quid patriae debeatur. Incertum est,.qui mortales initio 
Afrlcam habuerint. Justitia jacet, omnesque virtutes. Haeo 
oratio placet? omnibus. Quibusdam viris qui de* patria bene* 

* LtUtTMy here Uteraturo.'^ Supply rehiu.— * Tliis verb governs tbe datlve.-> 
De, of.— » BHe, well. 

17* 
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meraerant Athenis,* yiotus quoiddianns praebebatnr. lisdem 
imperiis^ et potestatibus paremus." Milites Bomani fortissimi 
habiti sunt. Eos casus, in quibus me fortuna exercuit, mecum 
ipse considero. Multis hominibus sua displioent,* aliena plar 
cent.* Spectarem curiam, intuerer forum, coelum testarer 
ipsum. Patriae auctoritatem non verebere ? 

• Atkeniit at Athene.—^ ImparU^ here eqaivalent to imp^aUrti. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 



SUBSTANTIYBS. 



Arina (Ist deoL), sand. 

Bdga (1st deoL), a Belgian. 

CantRddttu (2d decl.), a com- 
petitor, candidate (for a public 
office.) 

F&milidHtatf familiarttdtu, f., fa- 
miliarity. 

O&rumna (Ist decl.), the Garonne. 

0Uidiu9 (2d dee.), a sword. 

Inginium (2d deoL), natural dispo- 
sition, genius, understanding. 



Indpia (1st decL), want. [derer. 
Inter/eetorf inter/eetSrit, m,, a mur- 
Mdtrdna (1st decL), the Mame. 
PecttUf peetdri$, n., the breast. 
Phild9dphtt$ ,{2d decL), a philoso- 

pher. 
SequSna (1st decl.)i the Seine. 
Sdlon, Soldnia, m. 
Tyranntu (2d deel.), a tyrant. 
Ve»ti8, veUia, t, a garment^ dress* 
Xerxe9, Xerxia, m. 



Ffdu9, futhful. 



▲DJBOTIVJSS. 

I Inftdua, unfaithfiil, faithless. 



TEBBS. 



Aeuo, I sharpen. 

Claudo, I shut, enclose. 

Oonflfgo, I conflict, engage. 

Obntemna,* I despise. 

JHeo, I say, call. 

JDltigo,-f 1 love. 

JHaaolvOf I dissolve. 

JHvido, I divide. 

DueOf I lead, reckon. 

JEvddo, I turn out, become. 

ExiUo (1st 001^.) I am an exile. 

£xuo, I strip off. 

Imbuo, I steep, imbue, imbrue. 



Induo, I put on (of clothes.) 

Inaeribo, 1 inscribe. 

Inatituo, I appoint, institute. 

IntelRgo,f I perceive, understand. 

Invddof I invade. 

Htnuo, I lessen. 

BfgOf I rule. 

SeHbo, I write. 

St&tuo, I resolve. 

SumOf I take. 

Tr&ho, I draw. 

afWftwo, I give. 

Vado, I go. 



• The « is thrown out and sometimes p inserted in the perfect and pupine. 
t This verb changes i into e in the perfect and supine. 
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I. 

Pablins Claudius was overcome not by* the enemy,* but* 
by* the gods, whom he had despised. How* many friendships 
have be^ dissolved by too great familiarity among* friends ! 
Concerning* the others we have both said and will say many 
things^ BO not^ imbrue your hands in the blood of the 
citizens. The philosophers themselves inscribe their names' 
even on those books* wnich they write about* despisine** glory. 
Unless" I speak" the truth" now,** I shall speak it** in vain. 
Solon instituted laws for Athens. After** Catiline saw*^ him- 
self enclosed l2y the mountains and by the forces of the enemy^* 
he resolved to engage with" Antony. The murderers did not 
strip Dentatus of his arms.** These things are difficult to 
understand.*" Tell me** this only.** 

* Bjf, preposition. Jl can be used only before a word beginning with a conso 
nant; before a word beginning with a vowel or the letter k, ab roust be used.— 
* Enemjf, pi.—' But, sed.— « Ifiw, quam.— > Among, inter, with accusative.—* De, 
with abl.— "I JVb<, ne.— * A*aHM«,aingular.— • 0% iko$p books, dative.— **i)Mpi«<fV', 
gerundive.—'' UnUso, nisi.—** / tpeak; literally, I shall have spoken.—** 7%« 
truth, verura.— ** JVbw, nunc— "Omit it.—** Jfltr^ postquam.— *v fisw, vidit.— 
** With, cum.—** Literally, did not strip off the arms to Dentatas.— ** To under' 
atand, supine in «.— ** JIfe, to me.—** Oa/y, tantum. 



n. 

In^nium acuitur exercitatione. Neque copia neq^ue inopia 
minuitur avaritia. Graeci honores tribuunt iis viris,qui tyrannos 
necaverunt. Justitia suum cuique tribuit. Latona a supremo 
Jove dilecta est. Numa ea pietate * omnium pectora imbuerat, 
ut fides et jusjurandum civitatem regerent. Gallos ab Aqul- 
t&nis Ganmina flumen dividit, a Belgis MatrSna et SequSna. 
Clypeum post* vulnera sumis. Contempsi Catilinae giadios. 
T&gus flumen arena sua aurum volvit. Trahimur omnes laudis 
studio et optimus quisque maxime* gloria ducitur. Sulla jussit* 
malo cuidam poetae praemium tribui sub* ea conditione, ne* 
quid postea^ scriberet. Candidati apud* Komanos Candidas 
Testes induebant. Xerxes, rex Persarum, Graeciam invasit. 
Hie vobis helium et pacem portamus ; utrum placet,' sumite. De 
Cicerone scripsisti quaedam, quae non intellexi. Multi homines 
sua virtute clari et magni evaserunt. Nunquam tantus timor 
senatum invasit. Tarquinius dixit se exulantem intellexisse,** 
quos fidos amicos habuisset, quos infidos. 

< Ea putoie, translate, with $ueh piety. — * Poot, after — * Maximo^ most.— 
* Juooit, ordered. — ' Sub, on; literally, under. — ' JV%, ut non. — ^ Potteo, after 
wards.—* jSpud, among.—* Supply wii*.— *• Ace. c. inf. 



LATIN XZERCISB8. 



BUBSTANTIYBS. 



Aerdrtum (2d decL), ihe treasury. 

Arioharzdne$, Ariobarzanit, m, 

Coena (1st decl.)> dinner. 

ContHldtus (4th deel.)i the oonsnl- 
ship. 

JXgnUaSf dignitdiia t., dignity. 

JHteordia (1st decl.), disoord. 

JHvinStio, divincUiSnitf f., divina- 
tion. 

Insania (1st deol.)» madness. 

Ju$, jurUf n.y Jastice, right. 

Mihi&des, Mihiadu, m. 



MuB, murtt, m. and f., a mouse. 
Parrtcida (1st decl.), a parricide, 

an assassin. 
PersipolU, Per»epol{$, f. 
ReViquiae (pi., 1st decl.), remains. 
EubfgOf rt^iginia, f,, rust. 
Huina (1st decL), rain. 
Sollicltudoy8ollicitudini8ff.,anxietY* 
Spiritue (4th decl.)y breatii, spirit. 
TKeramSncB, Theraminis, m. 
Thisaurut (2d dec!.); a treasury, 

repository. 



▲DJECTITES. 



DivtnWf dirine. 
FUgaXf/ugdcif, swift, fleeting. 



IPublUnUf public. 
Sempitemw, etemaL 



AbBolvo, I acquit. 

OarpOf I pluck. 

Cingo, I gird, surround. 

Conjungo, I join. 

(hntrdho, I draw together, collect. 

CorrigOf* I correct. 

DeldboTf I glide or fall down. 

Demoy I take away. 

DepromOf I take out. 

Detraho, I draw away, remove. 

JHldboVf I sink, fall to pieces. 

Diseerpoj I tear to pieces. 

EdUeo, I lead out. 

Erigoy* I erect, rouse. 

Sxdudo, I shut out, exclude. 



Featino (1st conj.), I hasten. 

Fungor, I perform, discharge. 

IndicOf I declare, proclaim. 

InJligOf I inflict. 

Labor, I glide away. 

LaedOf I injure. 

Ludo, I play, jest. 

Negligo,* I neglect, disregard. 

N-ubo, I marry. 

PorHgo,* I stretch out. 

Prdmoy I draw or bring forth. 

Beatinguo, I extinguish. 

Bodo, I gnaw. 

Tego, I cover, protect. 

Vgho, I carry, bear, draw. 



in. 

Whoever.was an enemy to the republic declared war against 
me' also.* A great wound has been inflicted on the republic* 
The Judges acquitted Gains. Ancus joined the Janictilum to 
the city. The sacred shields were thought to have fallen doim 
from* neaven. Cicero discharged* the duties* of the consul- 
ship with^ the greatest praise. Octavia, the sister of Augustus, 
married Antony.^ After' the death of Caesar, good citizens 

* JIgainat ms, dativSe.— » Also, qu5que.— > On the republic, dative.— « From, de. 
— * To diteharge, ftingi, with the ablative.—* Duties, munus, -eris, n., singular. — 
* WUkf preposition cum, with abl.— ' Antony, dative.—* Aifter, post, with accus. 



* This verb changes t into in the perfect and supine. 
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roused themselyes to''' the hope of liberty. The Romans 
derived" liieir whfAe science of divination from'" EtrOria. 
Therames jested with his last breath. G&U^la inscribed his 
name even on the statues* of the gods. By the valour of 
Mariiis all fear was taken awajr from the Romans. ^^ Romulus, 
as some thought, was torn to pieces in^ the campus. If you 
injure* others, you will injure yourself. Miltiades led out a 
little band of citizens against '^ the* immense forces of the 
Persians. When the Triumviri entered* Rome victorious,* 
all the examples of our ancestors, all laws, all the authority of 
the senate, all divine and human rights were disregarded. The 
breath which we draw," the offices'* which we oischarge are 
the gift of God. 

»• TV, a4, with aecui.-. » 7b d0riv8, ducere. — » fVom, ex, with abl. — <*Oii 
the ttatues, dative.—'* From the Romant^ dative.—** /n, preposition, with abl.— 
" Injure; literally, shall injure.—" Agointt^ adversus, with accus.— » Entered^ 
pluperfect subjunctive.—** Victorious ; literally, victors.—* To dran, ducere."- 
** Qfieest honores. 

IV. 

Bignitas populi Romani a JUgurtha NtLmldiae rege, laesa 
est. Id si correxeris, mihi valde gratum erit. Xerxes, Persa- 
rum rex, ingentem exercitum adversus Graecos contraxit. Tibi 
gratum est carpere flores. Gamillum triumphantem albi vexe- 
lunt equi. Murus texit milites. Vos dubitatis quid de crude- 
lissimis parrioidis statuatis. Fugaces labuntur anni. Discord a 
xnaximae res dilabtmtur. Tarquinius Priscus urbem Romam 
muris cinxit. Liscus intellexit quanto cum periculo ' eam rem 
Caesari nuntiasset. Incendium meum civitatis ruina restin- 

Sam. Iram philosophi dixerunt initium insaniae. Quum 
iobarzanes Persepolimurbem occupare fe6tinaret,a custodibus 
urbis exelusus est. Caesar publicam pecuniam ex* aerario 
depromsit. E' veterum scriptis, quasi e sempitemo thesauro. 
sapientiae praecepta promuntur. Mures roserunt reliquias 
coenae. Ferrum rubigine roditur. Porrexisti manum regi 
BeidtHro. Philosophia detrahit inanes soUicitudines. Buobus 
Tarquinii filiis duae Tullii filiae nupserant. Neque locus neque 
amicus quisquam teget eum, quem arma non texennt. 

* Quanto eiin perUulOt cum quanto periealo. — Ez is used before a word 
beginning with a vowel or consonant ; e only before a word beginning witli a 
consonant. 
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zatux sxescisbs. 



FOURTH CONJUaATION, 

SUBSTAirnVES. 



Alpe», Alptum, tf pi., tlie Alps. 

AmpUtudo, amplitudinit, f,, magnl- 
tnde, grandeur. 

Britannia (Ist decl.), Britiuii. 

OuUtu (4th decl.), cultivation, man- 
ner of life. 

F&me9f /amis, t,f hunger. [lawfnL 

Fat, n. (Indecl.), right, anything 



Indulgentia (Ist deol.), indolgenoe^ 

favour. 
Mdleatia (Ist deol.)> trouble. 
Pariet, parxHia, m., a wall (of a 

house.) 
PelliSf pellitf t, the skin (of a beast.) 
SamniSf Samnitie, m., a Samnite. 
Sitia, titit, f,, thirst. 



AmoenuB, pleasant. 
JmpirUui, unskilful. 



ADJECTIVES. 

I L&e^daemdnttUf Lacedaemonian ; 
pL> the Lacedaemonians. 



VERBS. 



Audio, I hear. 
CondiOf I season. 
CuttodiOf I guard, protect. 
DiUnio, I mitigate, soothe, seduce. 
Dormio, I sleep. 
ErUdio, I instruct. 
JBxpSdio, I extricate, free. 
I'Mtidio, I disdain. 
FiniOf I finish, put an end to. 
Impgdio, I entangle, involve. 
Mentior, I lie, speak falsely. 
MoUio, I soften, render effeminate. 



MUniOf I fortify. 

NeeciOf I do not know. 

Nutrio, I nourish, rear. 

Obedio, I obey. 

Potior, I gain, make myself master 

of. 
Praeedgio, I presage, augur. 
PUnio, I punish. 
Scio, I know. 

Servio, I serve, am a slave. 
Sitio, I thirst, am thirsty. 
Vettio, I clothe. 



The feasts of the Lacedaemonians were seasoned with hunger 
and thirst. Some animals sleep the whole winter.' We hear 
the voice of Nature herself. All are not to be heard.' No one 
loves him faithfully' whom he disdains. Tiberius Gracchus 
was instructed in Greek literature from his boyhood.* Socrates 
never drank' except* when thirsty.^ It is easv to make our- 
selves master of iJie government® of all Gaul. It is disgraceful 
to be a slave to passions. SptLrius Garvilius put an end to tho 
war with' the Samnites. The ancient inhabitants of Britain 
were clothed with skins. If you had obeyed"* the laws," you 
would not have been punished. It is not lawful to know all 
things. The god has not lied. Fortune will free us &om these 
troubles. 

* 7^ «7Ao/etrinf«r, accusative of duration.— * 7b be heard^ fferundive.— ' JFhitA- 
fully, fideliter.— * From his boyhood, a puero.— • Drank, bibebat.— • Except, oisi. 
— ^ When thirtty; literally, lieinff thirsty. — * Chvemrnent^ ablative.—* Wiiki 
preposition cum, with abl.— '* Bubjunctive— *' The lawe, dative 
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n. 

Loca amoena molliverant animos militam. Nulli parietes, 
nullae leges custodient nostram salutem. Delenierat multitu- 
dmem imperitam muneribus. Audi Jupiter, audite fines hujus 
popuU, audiat fas. Animus regis prae8l^giebat futuram ampU- 
tudinein loci. Hunc puerum omni indulgentia nostra nutriamus, 
at erudiamus artibus quibus insenia ad' ma^ae fortunae* 
cultum excitantur. Faustttlus dedit Accae Romulum et RSmum 
nutriendoB. Alpibus Italiam munierat natura. Audiatur et* 
altera pars. £adeni fortuna quae nos impediYit, interdum^ 
etiam molestiis ezpedit Nesoiebat quae sibi parata essent. 

*■ Ad, gOTerning eultnm.—* MMfmmeftrtuna*. Thif genitive'may be translBted. 
teWMtnf . or wAmA beamsi mgr^aifttwu*'^* El^ alao.— * /iU«rrfatim sometioies. 



IRRBGULAR VERBS OF THB FIRST CONJUGATION. 



BUBSTAirmrBS. 



AdjatriXf aditttrici$f f., a helper. 
Oonvtvium (2d decl.), a banqaet 
Cot, cotUf t, a whetstone. 
ZecetM, (2d deol.), a couch. 
JfdvdeUla (let decL), a nu or. 



PontuB (2d decl.), the sesy the 

deep. 
Purpura (let decL), purple. 
TVmpanum (2d deol.), a drum. 
VUium <2d decL), a fault, yiee. 



ADJECnVES. 



Chnt^MUtu, oonsUtnted. 
Zongin^w, long, protracted. 



B^u9, royal, belonging to a king», 
SdliUw, unbound. 



Afioitbo, I recline by the side of, re- 
Adjiivo, 1 help, assist [dine. 

Alhgo (regular), I bind to, bind. 
Cfireumdo, I surround. 
Ocmato, I consist (in or of some- 
Dlmlco, I fight [thing.) 

DitaieOf I cut asunder, or tnrough. 
J)o, I give. 
DdmOf I subdue. 
ExpUeOf I unfold, explain. 
JSxato, I exist, am extant 
JmpliGo, I infold, inTolre. 



Incripo, 1 chide, abuse. 

IncHbOf I lie on, brood over. 

JUvo, 1 help. 

Ldvo, I wash, bathe. 

Mteo, 1 dart, glitter, shine. 

Obeto, 1 stand in the way of, with* 

stand, oppose. 
PraeatOf 1 excel, perform. 
Sieo, I cut 
Sdno, I sound. 
TdnOf I thunder. 
Vi(o, 1 forbid. 



2iQ LATIK txxkcmB. 



OSri^nns fought against' his country. Friendship has 
been given by* nature asf the helper of virtues, not as* the 
companion of vices. Attus Navius is said to have cut throu^ 
a' whetstone with a razor. The king was seized with^ a ^ro* 
Iracted disease. All assisted me. Thou hast subdued the divini* 
ties of the deep, and him who rules the divinities of the deep. 
When Marius was being cut,' he forbade himself to be bouna; 
nor is any one said to have been cut, before* Marius, unbound. 
What I have promised I have performed, and will perform. 
Many things in^ philosophy have not been as yet* sufficiently* 
explained. All the parts of which ^ animals consist are most 
fi^yu constituted. Give this letter to Attdcus. Not your fear, 
but the fortune of the Roman ** people, has opposed ^^our wicked- 
ness^ and madness.'* The drums sounded. Scipio and Ha»- 
drubal reclined on the same couch..^ Jupiter thundered. 

^ Jtgainat, adveraus, with aceiu. — • By, prepOBition a or ab.— ■ Omit aa. — 
* Wa9 •0it$d with, was involved in.-»> WaB being cut; namely, in a sargioal 
operation. The verb in the imperibct subjunctive after quum.— • B^ore^ ante, 
with aecus.— ** /«, preposition in, with abl.— * A» yet, lidhuc.— * Stt^snt/y, satis. 
-^*^ Of wUek ablative. — " Moat JUly^ aptissime. — *• The adjective to be put 
after the substantive.—'* Dative.—** On the same eouck^ ablative. 



n. 

Fortes fortuna adjnvat. Bos locusque dabunt consilium.^ 
Caesar statuerat dare operam* ut Pompeium sibi conciliaret. 
Atra nox incubuit ponto.* Homines praestant^ ceteris animali- 
bus. Vir^ omnia domuerat. Catihna increpuit omnes bonos, 
eoorum* unumquemque nozhinans laudavit. Auro purpuraque 
micuit regia vestis. Quern das finem, rex magne, laborum? 
Servius Tullius circumdedit urbem muro. Nemo fere* Eoman- 
orum accubuit in conviviis nisi se laverat. Dum^ populi 
Romani nomen exstabit, tu npminaberis. Consilio " me adju- 
visti. Ceres prima dedit fruges alimentaque mitia terris, prima 
dedit leges. 

* CaneUiumt advice. — ' JDars opemm, to take pains, to endeavour.— * Pento^ 
dative, governed by incubuit.—* Praeetare, in tlie sense of; to excel, governs 
the dative or accusative. — * Suorutnt of his friends. — * J^Vre, almost, on the 
whole.— ^ Dnm, while, as long as. 
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IBBEGULAK VERBS OP THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 

BUBBTANTIYES. 



Ardtrum (2d decl.)> a plough. 
Birgnice (let deol.) 
Fotdu»,foedirx8,ii., aleagneytreatj. 
OUha (Ist deol.)y a clod of earth, 

the soil. 
Inlquitm, iniquttdtUf t, injustice. 
Ju»entu9,Jmventuti9,t,jouUi, young 

people. 



M%no9, Minoit, m. 
Orgetdrix, OrgetorigU, m. 
Orpheua, Orphgi, and OrpMot, m. 
Pk&l&rit, PhalaiUUy m. 
PrdUUu, probUdtie, f,, goodnew. 
Saxum (2d decl.)* a stone. 
Taurtu (2d decl.), a bulL 
Traja (Ist decL), Troy. 



AOJECTZYES. 



AeneuB, braxen. 
Antiquua, ancient. 
Corueius, conscious. 



PrdeeuCf proedct$, forward, insolent. 
Stultutf foolish. 
Unetu, crooked. 



Ahdleo, I abolish. 

Arceo,* I keep off, drive away. 

CSveo, I take care. 

OireumHdeo {eedeo), I sit round, 

OompleOf I fill. [besiege. 

Deleo, I destroy, blot out 

JHmSvto, I move asunder, divide. 

J)deeo, I teach, inform. 

Ferveo, I boil, glow. 

FlSreo,* I flourish. 

Fdveo, I cherish. 

Miaceo, I mix, throw into confusion. 

Mdveo, I move. 



OhHdeo (»edeo)f I blockade, besiege. 
ObHneo (teneo), I hold, takepossei- 

sion of. 
Paveo, I fear. 
Potaideo (tedeo), I possess, hold 

possession of. 
Bitineo (teneo), I retain. 
Sideo, I sit 
Tineo, I hold. 
Torreo, I roast 

Video, I see ; pass., I am seen, or I 
Vidlo (1st conj.), I violate, [seem. 
Vdveo, I vow. 



Mummius destroyed Corinth. The recollection of your guilt 
has not been blotted out. The hope which you have cherished 
is yain. Orpheus moved stones and wild beasts with his' lyre. 
You feared a sadder misfortune. ^ If the Koman people had 
been' conscious to itself of any injury, it would not have been 
difficult to take care. The sun fills the whole world with its 
light. Most of the youth* favoured the designs^ of Catiline. 
The ancient law has peen abolished. The consuls informed the 
senate of the injustice' of Verres. Minos holds possession of 

* Omit kis.-^ Had been, subjunctive.—* Mut of the ffoutkt pleraqne Juventui. 
•^*D«^dgn9, dative.—' Of the injuetice, accusative. 



* Thii verb fimns the perfect regularly, but wants the supine. 
18 
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the earth* and holds possession of the sea. The mind of the 
youth glowed with anger. Teach the human race by your 
punishment to hold'' those things sacred which you have violated. 
Troy was besieged for ten years' by* the Greeks. The Deity is 
moved by prayers. You with dimculty^ retain the govern- 
ment which you have taken possession of. 

* Tht tarth, plural.—^ T\> hold, habere.—* Fbr ten yMr«, accusative of dura- 
tiOB.— ' J9y, preposition a or ab.— '^ With difficnltyt viz. 

11. 

I)uae urbes, Carthago et Ntimantia, ab eodem Scipione 
d^etae sunt. SS,guntum vestri exercitus circumsident, unde^ 
arcentur foedere ; mox' Carthaginem circumsidebunt Romanae 
legiones. Stultum est sibi non cavere et aliis consilium dare* 
Post* equitem sedet atra cura. Rem hand* difficilem admirari 
videmini. In aeneo tauro Phalaridis nocentes ignibus tosti 
sunt. Agna pavet acres lupos. Quum Athenae florerent acquis 
legibuB, procax libertas miscuit civitatem. Orgetorix obtentimis 
erat imperium suae civitatis. Vis probitatis est tanta, ut cam in 
lis quos nunouam vidimus, vel,* quod majus est, etiam in hoste 
diligamus. Berenice vovit crinem suum diis. Pompeius se 
oppido tenuit. Si regum at(j[ue* imperatorum virtus in pace 
ita ut in bello valeret, non videres omnia mutari et misceri. 
Atrox visum est hoc facinus patribus. Ceres prima dimovit 
glebam unco aratro. 

* Unde, from whScb.>-^ JUbz, presently, soon.--* Poit, behind.—* Baud, not.— 
• Fet, or.— • jSUqn$, and. 



SUBSTANTIVES. 



DamocleSf DamoclUf m. 
DeM, dentta, m., a tooth. 
JEnnSf etuU, m., a sword. [lot. 

Gubemdtorf gubernatorie, m., a pi- 
Irdcundia (let decl.), rage. 
Zfvor, Uvoira, m., livldnesS; envy. 
Nidhe (1st decL) 



Pharetra (Ist deol.), a quiver. 
Querela (Ist deol.), a oomplainty 

lament. 
Sextdriua (2d decl.), a measure of 

liquids ; about a pint and a halfl 
Sica (1st decl.), a dagger. 
Tempeataa, tempeatatiSf t, a storm. 



ADJECTIVES. 



Deatriotua, drawn. 

Pir%tu$, experienced, skilfiiL 



Securuif careless, unconcerned. 
Vtduus, deprived of, without 



AugeOf I increase. 
DeapondeOf I betroth. 
Extorqueo, I wrest from. 



Impendeo (perfect and supine want* 

ing), I overhang, impend. 
Indv^w, I indulge, iadulfe in. 
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Irrideo, I langh at, mook. 
JUbeo, I bid, order. 
Maneo, I remain. 
Mordeo, I bite, gnaw. 
Pendeo, I hang. 
Perauddeo, I persuade. 



Praedieo (3d oonj.), I tell before- 
hand, predict. 
Bim&neof I remain. 
BetpondeOf I answer, replj. 
Bideo, I laugh. 
Suddeo, I advise. 



m. 



A drawn sword hung OTer* the head of Damocles. A very 
high mountain impended. The sister of the H5ratii was i 
betrothed to one of^the Curi&tii. Caesar replied to the ambas- 
sadors, that he kept^ these things in mind.^ You bade me 
entertain good hopes.^ If Catiline had' remained in^ the citj, 
we should not easily' have freed the state from such* dangers. 
The number of the ambassadors has been increased. How 
often '^ has that dagger been wrested from" your** hands? 
The grief of exile is mcreased by the recollection of my past 
life. Niobe would have been called the happiest of mothers, if 
she had not seemed so ^ to herself. OrgeU)riz persuaded Cas- 
ttcus" to take possession of^ the sovereign power* in*^ his 
state. Hannibal did not indulge in more^' than a sextarius** 
of wine. Apollo laughed when he saw* himself deprived of 
his quiver.*' 

* Ovevy sjiper, with the ablatlvf . — > Qf, e, with the ablative. — * That he kept, 
ace. c. inf.; literally, himself to hold.— « Mind, memoria.— * Entertain good hopet^ 
bene aperare. — * Subjunctive. — *> In, in, with the ablative. — * Easily, focile.— 
* SmA, so great.— ** How ({f3ten,qu5tie8.— ** jFVom, de, with the ablative.— » Yovlv, 
tibi. — ^' Omit $0,—^^ Caaticus, dative. — ** 7b take poeteesion qf, that (vt, with 
the subjunctive) he should take possession of.— ^ Sovereign power, regnum.— 
" In, in, with the ablative. — *• More, plus. — ** jS eexlaritu, dative.—** <Sato, 
imperfect subjunctive.— ** Ma' quiver, ablative. 

IV. 

Graecia floruit multis artibus. Meum opus livor non momor- 
dit iniquo dente. Quis melius ' praedicet, quae tempestas impen- 
deat, quam gubemator ^eritus ? Romulus et Numa auxerunt 
civitatem, ille' bello, hie* pace. Tu, qui securus irridebas 
nostra mala, nunc simili querela luges casum tuum. Semper 
honos' nomenque tuum laudesque^ manebunt. Extorquebit 
tibi* ista arma populus Romanus. Polliceor te multa visurmn 
esse.' Haec omnia nunquam vidissem, nisi tu adfuisses. Ira- 
cundia nihil unquam justum suasit. Alexander jussit se appel- 
lari Jovis filium. 

* Meliua, adverb, better.— >J7/e— Ate, the former— the latter.— * JTonm, supply 
tuua,—* Laudeat supply (koo.— * 71M» translate, from thee.—* Ace c. inf. 
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BUBSTAXnTES. 



£!xUu9 (4fh deoL ), agoing out, iune. 
L&ttUf latiri§, n., the side. 
MUirieordia (Ist deol.)> oompas- 
Mdtu9 (4Ui d6cl.)y motion, [sion. 
Ndtio, nationi; t, a nation. 
Opulentia (Ist dec!.), wealth. 
Pi$ei$, piicit, m., a fish. 



Beu» (2d deoL), a penon aeoiued, 

a culprit. 
Splendor, tplenddris, m., splendour. 
Ulmus (2d deol.)y an elm-tree. 
Vdtetf vdtu, m. and f., a prophet^ 

poet, bard. 
Xinocr&teSf XenocroHt, m. 



ADJBCTITBS. 

ConjurditUf having conspired ; pL, conspirators. 



Ardeo, I bum. 

AudeOf I dare. 

Aveo, I desire. 

Cenaeo, I judge, am of opinion. 

Cieo, I stir, move, call on. 

Cfon/Ueor (like ^ro/Steor), I confess. 

Gonniveo, I wink, connive. 

J)amno (iHt conj.)» I condemn, 

Egeo,^ I want, stand in need of. 

F&teor, I confess. 

FulgeOf I shine, flash. 

OaudeOf I rejoice. 

ffaereof I cling, [inform against. 

JTiKfico (1st conj.), I show, indicate, 

LangueOf* I languish, drotp. 



Lateo,* I lie hid, escape (the no« 

tice of.) 
Lueeo, I shine, am conspicuous. 
LUgeOf I lament. 
IfideoTf* I heal, cure. 
MUireor, I pity. 
Mulceo, I soothe, calm. 
NUeo,* I shine. 
PateOf* I am or lie open. 
BeoVf I think. 
Sileo,* I am silent 
SoleOf I am wont. 
Succenseo,* I am angry. 
Timeo,* I fear. 
Urgeo, I urge, press, oppress. 



Darius condemned bis senerals, thinking that some had been 
deficient in care, all in ^rtune.^ He is not a good man who 
is kept from' crime by the fear of punishment. Caesar was 
of opinion that' the conspirators should not be put to death. 
Xenocrates did not stand in need of money .^ Grant' pardon 
to me who confess.' I confess that I fear'' the arms of Jupiter. 
The suppliant crowd feared the face' of their judge. I Know 
that you are wonf not to write in vain. Neptune calmed the 
waters. The artifices of Juno did not escape her brother. All 
these things the accused have confessed. The others rejoiced ; 
he alone lamented on account of whom the others rejoiced. 
We are wont for the most part*' to be more mindful of injuries 

* Aoc. c. inf. Literally, care to have been wanting to some, fortune to all. — 
*From, a, with abl.— * That, ut, with the sufatiunctive. — « M&nef, ablative. — 
■ Orant give.—* Who confess; literally, confessiog.—^ Ace. c. inf.—* Foe; plural 
of M.— * On account ^, propter, with the accusative.—- **#br fA« moot jMirl, 
plerumque. 



* This verb forma ibe perfect regularly, but has no supine. 
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than of benefits. Philosophy heals all the diseases " of the mind. 
The general called on the soldiers by name. Why do you 
connive at^ the guilt of your friends? It is just that your 
compassion be open^ to all. We rejoiced at the happy issue'* 
of your cause. 

" JHitaseti daUve. -» At, in, with abl. —» At the iappf <m««, aUatiTe. 

1 

VI. 

Quot aderant vates,' rebar adesse decs. Si tos languere 
Tiderint, mox omnes aderunt. ^ Mihi nihil arenti nihil defiiit. 
Non arbitrabar me sine' maximo periculo id ausurum esse,' 
quod conabar. Piscium genus haesit tdmo. Haeo tu, homo 
sapiens, ausus es yituperare. £go ita censeo. Hoc latus mundi 
mains Jupiter^ urget. Puero dormienti, cui nomen Servio 
Tullio* fait, caput arsisse dicitur.* Rex fortnnae^ eorum 
misertus est. Exercitus Persarum nituit purpura auroque, 
fulsit armis et opulentia. Orbis semper eodem motu oietur. 
Etiam silendo saepe peccamus. Sic terram rei intuebantur, ut 
non ab aliis indicari, sed se ipsi indicare yiderentur. Yirtute 
Pompeii splendor imperii yestri etiam exteris' nationibus luxit. 
Non yereor ne* tu ilU^ succenseas; yereor illud, ne* tibi ilium 
succensere^ suspicere. Sic pereat" quaecumque Romana luge- 
bit hostem. 

* Supply lot.—* SKne, without.—* Ace c. inf.—* Jupiter, here, the atmosphere. 
— ■ Servio T\iUio. This dative must be translated as if it were the nominative. 
-^ GfltpiU ifiettKr ar«iM« putfro, equivalent to, caput pueri dicitur arsisse.—* Ar« 
tunae, the genitive, dependent on mieertue Mt— ' Ezterue, foreign.—* AV, lest 
— ** lUi, the dative, dependent on siiecea«M«.— " Sie pHreat, so perish. 



IRRBaULAR VERBS OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 

I. VERBS ENDING IN £70 AND VO, 

SUBSTANTiyES. 



AchilUej Aehilltef m. [spirit, life. 
Anima (Ist decl.), the breath, 
(hmmieeum (2d decl.), an offence. 
Congiriee (5th decl.); & heap, pile. 
Jliae, Iliiidie, f., the Iliad. 
Intiritue (4th decl.), destraction. 
Pactum (2d decL), a bargain. 



Pemlciee (5th decl.)> destruction. 
RicorddtiOf recordationUf £., reool- 

lection. 
Scutum (2d decl.), a shield. 
Thebae (let decl.), Thebes. 
Tumiilue (2d decl.), a mound. 
Verreey Verrief m. 



▲DJECnYES. 



Inope, inSpie, needy. | Per/ectw, perfect, complete. 
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TERBS. 



Ahnuo, I express dissent hj a nod, 
AdnuOf I nod assent. [refase. 

ArguOf I accuse. 
Coarguo, I convict. 
Congruoy I agree. 

Contigo (regul.), I coveri cover up. 
JHruo, I destroy, overthrow. 
Fluo, I flow. 



FruoTf I eiyoy. 

Inttruo, I arrange, draw np, pre- 

Luo, I pay, atone for. [pare. 

3fgtuo, I fear. 

Obruo, I bury, overwhelm. 

Buo, I fall, rush* 

StruOf I heap, pile up, build. 

Vivo, I live. 



The life which' we enjoy is short. I so enjov the recollec- 
tion* of our friendship, that I seem to have fived happily," 
because' I have lived* with* Scipio. After this* you shall not 
atone for your offences by a like punishment. My slaves do 
not fear me in such a way^ as all your fellow-citizens^ fear you. 
Why do those who are in* calamity not enjoy yoifr compas- 
sion?" You are rushing into *^ destruction." Alexander ordered 
Thebes to be destroyed. Cicero accused Verres of avarice. 
Your actions have not agreed with* your words. The victors 
raised a pile of arms. All things had been arranged by"" 
Catiline for^ the destruction" of the city. Saguntum was 
destroyed by*' Hannibal. Jupitor nodded assent. Such men 
seem to me to live and to enjoy life.* 

' Fmor governs the ablative.—* Happily^ beate.— * Beeauae, quia.—* Subjunc- 
tive.—* Witk^ cum, with abl.— * J^r tkU, posttaac— * In suck^ivatf, isto pacto. 
—* FtUow-eitiiens, cit'izena.—' In, in, with abl.— *• Into, in, with the accusative. 
— " Destrueiion, perniciea.— ^> By, a, with abl.—" For, ad, with accusative.— 
** Destruction, interitus. 

n. 

Cicero coarffuit Verrem avaritiae. Ne inopibus auxilium 
tuum abnue. Is satis diu * vixit qui virtutis perfectae perfecto 
munere functus est. Numantia a Scipione diruta est. Nisi 
Ilias exstitisset, idem tumulus qui corpus Achillis contexerat, 
nomen ejus etiam obruisset. Recordamini quemadmodum' me 
coarguerit homo acutus. Scu^is obruta est Tarpeii filia. E 
lingua Nestoris oratio fluxit dulcior melle. 

< Diu, long.—* Quemadmodum, in what manner, how. 



n. VERBS ENDING IN 10. 
SUBSTANTIVES. 



Cdlor, coloriOf m., colour. 
Conjurdtio, conjuratidnia, f., a con- 
spiracy. 
Hi^mpoal, ffiempo&li; m. 



LibidOf libidint8„ t, desire. 
Moray ao (1st decl.) 
JfaTendoctum (2d ded.), » lie, 
fable. 
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BUBBTAHTITSB. 



Jf6HlUct»,nobilitdti9f f., the nobility. I 
NUmida (Ist decl.)f a Numidian. 
SaevUia (Ist decl.), cruelty. | 



Tgmirittu, temcritdtu, t, rashnei 

imprudence. 
Unda (1st decL), a ware. 



Pl&cUiu9, 



ADJECTTVES. 

I Vatiu, vast insatiable. 



CSpiOf I contain, take, seize on. 
CSpiOf I desire. 

DeapiciOfllook down upon, despise. 
Egridiory I go out, depart 
EjlciOf I tbrow out, eject, expel. 
EHpioy I tear from, rescue. 
Facto, I do, act, make, form. 
Impiro (1st conj.), I command, 

rule. 
IneutiOf I strike into, inspire with. 



Induce (regular), I lead on, indnae. 

Jfiter/icio, I kilL 

3fdrior, I die. 

P&rtOf I bring forth, produce, ao- 

P&tior, I suflfer. [quire. 

Praiecipio, I command. 

Praeficio, I set over, appoint to 

the command of. 
Sttbjieio, I throw or put beneath, I 

subject 



Plato died writing, in his' eighty-first year. How useful to 
me have been those things which I had despised I Orgetorix, 
induced hj the desire' of sovereign power, formed a conspiracy 
of the nobility. Inspire the winds* with force,* and bury the 
ships in the waves. Many are praised, both those who have 
acted and those who have written the actions of others. A very 
great desire of seizing on' the republic had taken possession 
of* Catiline. Micipsa placed Jugurtha over an army'' of 
Numidians. Your benefits have been torn from me ;^ in* my 
injury you have been despised. The ambassadors of Jugurtha 
replied, that '° Hiempsal had been killed by" the Numidians on 
account of" his crueltv. Depart from** the city. SuUa 
ezpeUed Marius from^ the city. 

^ Omit At>.— * Desirtt cuplditas.^ * T^e v>ind$, dative.—^ With forcB^ accusa* 
five. —* Gerundive. — * 7b take poggession qf, inVadere. — "* Jin army, dative. — 
* fVioM iii«, dative.— * In, preposition in, with abl.— ^° Acc.c inf.—** J^y, prepo8i< 
tion a or ab.— ** On nccount 4^, ob, with accusative.—*' From, ex, with abl. 



Graecia capta ferum cepit victorem. Color Marsyae fluminis, 
placido man similis, locum poetarum mendacio fecit.' Felix 
est ille, qui omnes metus peoibus subjecit. Imperium facile* 

* Faetre loeum, to give occasion.—* FaciU, easily. 
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Ids artibuB reiinetur, quibos initio partum est. Vastus animus 
Gatilinae nimis* alta semper cupiebat. Quum praecipitur ut 
nobismet ipsis imperemus, hoc praecipitur, ut ratio coerceat 
temeritatem. Quousque haec ^atiemini, viri fortissimi ? Virtus 
et sapientia major in illis fuit, qui ex parvis opibus tantum 
imperium fecere, quam in nobis, qui ea oene parta vix retine- 
mus. Erepti estis. ex crudelissimo et miserrimo interitu. 

*An(ai{«,too. 



BrBSTAMTIYKS. 



B&c&lua and hddilum (2d deoL), a 
staff. 

Oiimiltu (2d decl.)t a camel. 

J)Uidgrium (2d deoL), desire, long- 
ing for. 

JDetrtmentum (2d deol.), loss. 

Emdlumentum (2d decl.)> gain* 



FldgUinm (2d deol.), a shameful 

aoUon. 
Eeret, heredis, m. and f., an heir 

or heiress. 
Papdver, papaviris, m. and n,, the 

poppy. 
Uter, iUris, m,, a skin. 



Ahjieio, I throw away, throw. 
AficiOf I affect 
CondpiOf I conceiye. 
ConfUgio, I ilee for refuge. 
I>ecutiOf I shake or strike off. 
De/icio, I faiL 



DiHpio, I tear asunder, plunder. . 
FUgio, I flee, shun, escape. 
Jlticio, I allure, attract 
Ingrgdiotf I enter on, enter. 
P&tgf&eio, I open, lay open, disco- 
Suaeipio, I undertake. [ver. 



III. 

The conspiracy was laid open. The water, which the camels 
had conveyed in skins, failed ; and in* the parched soil there 
was none. My labours have been undertaken in vain. Bescue 
me from this calamity.' Our country and houses have been 
plundered. My strength had failed me. You threw yourself 
as* a suppliant* at* the feet of Caesar. They have done what 
nobody nad done. Persevere in' the path on^ which you have 
entered. Catiline taught the youth whom he had allured evil 
actions* in many ways. (Consider what benefits I have 
bestowed upon you.' What shameful action did not Catiline, 
with'® Lenttilus and Autronius, conceive? Demaratus, the 
father of our king Tarquinius, fled from Corinth to Tarquinii." 

^ /n, prepoMtion in, with ablative.—* From tM» ealamitf, dative.-^ Omit ««. 
—* A suppliant, nominative.— • Jtt, ad, with accusative.—* /», preposition in, 
with ablative. — "* Oh belongs to the verb to enter on, which governs the accusa- 
tive.—* An action, facinus.-* Literally, with what benefits I have affected you. 
The verb in the subjunctive. — " fVitkt preposition cum, with ablative.—** 7b 
Tkrquinii, accusative. 
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IV. 

Jovis filium se non solum' appcll^ri passus est sed etiam 
jussit Alexander. Dulce et decorum est pro' patria mori. Te, 
quern nunquam viderat, fecit heredem. Te non fugiunt prae- 
cepta philosophorum. Male' parta male' dilabuntur. Ita a 
puero yixeras, ut omnia facile patereris. Tarquinius dicitur 
summa papaverum capita baculo decussisse. Si curam fugimus, 
yirtus fugienda est. Plus detriment!^ est in ipsa injuria quam 
emolumenti in iis rebus, quae injuria pariuntur. Superbia regis 
fecerat ut libertas laetior esset Romanis. Hannibal gravi ocu- 
lorum morbo affectus est. Haec vitia qui fugerit, is omnia fere 
yitia vitaverit. Affecisti omnes magno desiderio tui. Alex- 
ander urbem Cglaenas intrat ; arcem, in quam incolae confuge- 
rant, circumsidet. 

* Solum, adverb, only. — * Pro, for.— ■ Jlfa/«, adverb, ill — * Plu» detrimeKti, 
more loss; literally, more qf loss. 



SUBSTAHTIYES. 



A8»entdtor, ataentatdris, m., a flat- 
C&mulus (2d decl.), a heap, [terer. 
Jadicium (2d dec!.), a jadgmenty a 
JN'uttu (4th dec!.), a nod. [trial. 



ImpSrdttUf anprepared. 



Bdmtu (2d dec!.), a braneh. 
Senator, tenatorit, m., a senator. 
&>&t%um (2d decl.), a space. 
Tyrus (2d dec!.), Tyro. 



ADJECTIVES. 

I MdUituBf tronblesome. 



AecipiOf I receive. 
Confodio, I pierce, stab. 
Oonflcio, I throw together, throw. 
Constttuo (regular), I resolve. 
Injicio, I throw in or on. 
Introduco (regular), I introduce. 
J&cio, I throw. [rious. 

OfficiOf I obstruct, hinder, am inju- 



On^ro (1st conj.), I load. 
Perpgtior, I bear, endure. 
Quatto, I shake, shatter. 
JiSpiOf I tear, carry off, drag. 
ES/ieto, I repair, refresh. 
S&tisf&eiOf I satisfy. 
TrimSfdcio, I make or cause to 
tremble. 



I expelled kings, you introduce tyrants. Some things are 
useful to those who receive, and' not troublesome to the giver.* 
I hope tiiat* I have satisfied you.* Pain is diflScult to endure.* 
He was not led but dragged to" the trial. Do not open your 
ears to flatterers. Janus, make eternal^ the peace and the 

* Omit and.^* Literally, to the (person) giving.—' Ace. c. inf.—* Tom, dative. 
— * 7b endure; the supine in «.~* 7b, in, with accusative.—'* Eternal^ pi. m. 
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servanis of peace. Gaius Cornelius, an eques, and, wiiih' him 
Lucius Vargunteius, a senator, resolved to stab Cicero unpre- 
pared in his own house.* Jugurtha was taken and thrown '" 
into" prison." Let the strengm of mind and body be refreshed 
with rest. Jupiter nodded assent, and with the nod made all 
Olympus tremble. 

* IVIth, preposition cum, with ablative.—* In hia own house, domi suae. — ><> 7b 
tkrom, conjic^re. — ' IiUo,in, with accusative.—'* Prison^ literally, bonds. 



VL 

Nescio quod consilium Pompeius noster ceperit. DScius 
egressus est curia. Si Romani siiperaverint Helvetios, eripient 
libertatem Aeduis.* Mercator reficit quassas naves. Cicero 
multum* offecit consiliis' CatiHnae. Cicero confossus esset, 
nisi Curius ei nuntiasset dolum qui parabatur. Multis periculis 
breve vitae spatium est subjectum. Alexander, quum Tyrum 
obsideret, totas arbores cum ineentibus ramis in mare jaciebat, 
deinde* saxis onerabat, rursus* cumulo' eorum alias arbores 
injiciebat. 

* Dative.—* Jlfiifticm, adverb, much.—* Ddnde^ then. — « Rursua, again. 



nL YERBS ENDING IN BO AND PO. 
8UB8TANTIYES. 



AcMron, Acherontu, m,, a river of 
the infernal regions, often put 
for the infernal regions. 

Crdeddiltu (2d deol.), a crocodile. 

FebriSf/ebria, f., a fever. 



Foaaa (Ist decl.), a trench. 
fferculetf Herculii, m. 
L\tuu9 (2d decl.), a cornet 
MulieTf muUSrit, f., a woman. 
PlSga (1st decL), a hunter's net, 
toils. 



ADJECTIVES. 



OffUduB, cold. 



PharsdRcui, of or belon^g to 
Pharsalus. 



AbrumpOf 1 break off. [table. 

Accumoo, I sit down or recline at 

Affiicto (Ist conj.), I afflict 

Mho, I drink. 

CorrumpOf I corrupt 

Jncnmho, I fall or settle upon, I 

Zatnbo, I lick. [apply myself. 



Obatrgpo, I make a noise at or 

against any one. 
Perrumpo, I burst through. 
ReUvo (Ist conj.), I relieve. 
Pumpo, 1 break, burst 
Str^poy I make a noise. 
SuccumbOf I sink under, yield. 



IBBEGULAR YBSBS OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 



The comets Bounded. The winds settled on the sea.^ After 
the battle of Pharsalus, Cicero applied himself to' the study of 
philosophy. In' the battle at^ Zama Hannibal yielded to the 
valour of Scipio. I had sat down at table in the house of* 
Vdlumnius. The morals' of the state were corrupted. The 
accused had corrupted the judges with money. Hercules burst 
through Acheron. 

> The tea, dative. — » /n, in, with accusative.—' /«, in, with ablative.— « M, 
apad, with accusative.—* /» the house of^ apud, with accusative.—* T%e martUti 
pi. of mo8. 

n. 

Praecipites fossae abruperant iter. Saepe homines aegri 
morbo gravi, si aquam gelidam biberint, prime * relevari viden- 
tur, deinde gravius* afflictantur. Socrates nunquam nisi sitiens 
bibebat. Quum canis currens' biberet, sic crocodilus:^ lambe 
quamlibet aquam otio. Quum Catilina Ciceronem vituperaret, 
senatores obstrepuerunt, eumq^ue hostem et parricidam vocave- 
runt. Tempestas incubuit silvis. Apud* Graecos mulieres 
non accumbebant in conviviis virorum. jRuperat vomer humum. 
Bupit aper plagas. Nova cohors febrium incubuit terris. 

* Primo, first.—* OraviuM^ more severely.—" CwrvM, running.—* Supply tftxtt. 
— * JSpudt anion^ 



IV. YEBBS ENDING IN CO, GO, HO^ CfUO, QUO. 
SUBSTANTrVBS. 



AequXtcUf ciequitdtU, t, jnsUce. 
Arvum (2d decl.), a field. 
Gradua (4th decl.), a step. 
Oreseua (4th dec!.), a step, going. 
JiUmitor, Nttmitorit, uu 



Perpetuus, continual. 
SyrdcuBae (pi., 1st deoL), Syraeiue. 
TrdgiUa (Ist decl.), a javelin. 
Votum (2d decL), a vow, prayer, 
wish. 



ADJECTIVE. 

Pronm, bending forward or downward. 



Ago, I do, drive, spend. [gain. 
Aaeiquor, I come up with, reach, 
Cdmitor (1st conj.), I accompany. ■ 
J)eMtringo, I draw, nnsheath. 
J)%rlgo Tregular, like corrigo), I di- 
Fingo, I feign, form. [rect 

JcQ, I 9trike, wonndt 



Linquo, t leave. 

Ldquor, I speak. 

Perga, I go on. 

Eelinquo, I leave. 

SSquor, I follow. 

Tango, I touch. 

Vinco, I oonqner, overeome. 



LATIN BZ£SCISBS. 



I shall follow reason whithersoever' it shall lead me. Han- 
nibal was severely* wounded by a javelin. I shall follow thee 
dead, and shall be called the most wretched cause and com- 
panion of thy death. Their prayers touched the gods, touched 
•the parents. The kine made an end of speaking.' You do 
nothing, you gain nothing. Consider what is^ to be done.' 
PrScas left the kingdom to Numitor, All other conquerors 
you have conquered in justice and compassion ; to-day* you 
nave conquered yourself. Leave your houses and accompany 
our steps. He who has conquered all things will conquer the 
flames *^which you see. A life well spent is a great consolation. 
Tullia is said to have driven her chariot over^ the body of her 
father. 



* WkitkerBoeoer, quocunque.—* Severely, graviter.—* Gerund.— * Subjunctive— 
» Gerundive.—' To-day, hodie.— ^ Flame, ignis.—* Over, per, with the accusative. 

II. 

Naturam, optimam ducem, sequimur. Haec nova sit ratio ' 
vincendi, ut misericordia nos muniamus. Nos patriae fines 
linquimus et dulcia arva, nos patriam fugimus. Natura finxit 
pecora prona. Gloriae invidiam vicisti. Si servi mei me isto 
pacto metuerent, ut te metuunt omnes cives tui, domum meam 
relinquendam esse' putarem. Perge et, qua' te via ducit, 
dirige gressum. Quid tuus gladius destrictus in acie Phar- 
salica agebat? quid cupiebas? quid optabas? Dionysius Syra- 
cusarum tyrannus, vitam in perpetuo metu agebat. Consul 
gravi vulnere ictus est. Relinquendi sunt amici, quos fratemo 
more dilexi. 

< B0UO, method. — • Ace. c. inf.—* Qua, where. 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

Ae8f aerie, m, brass. I Inlmicue (2d deol.), an enemy. 

Exddium (2d dec!.), destruction. | i\^(eee9«{fa«,«i«e«Mt<a(i»,f.,neoe«8ity. 

ADJECTIVES. 

FaUtUj false. I Prdbue, good, upright 



ImbSeillue, weak. | SlnUter, left. 



Ahetergo, I wipe away. 
Adigo, I drive, force, bind. 
Cogo, I compel. 
CotuSquor, I overtake) attain. 
Dego, I spend, pass. 
Uligo, I choose. 
Figo, I fix, I post up. 
Frangoj I hrwk, frustrate* 



VERBS. 

Lego, I gather, read. 
Pango, I fix, bargain for. 
Pareo, I spare. 
Pereiquor, I follow, persne. 
Reeurgo (from eurgo, I rise), I rise 

again. 
Spargo, I scatter. 
SuhmergOf I submerge, sink. 
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in. 

Who compiled iJiem to think falsely?* Which* of yon 
has read this book? In what way' shall we attain ahappj 
life ? The Romans chose the most nnright and noble men as^ 
senators. The enemy had scattered tnemselves over the whole 
plain.* Cicero frustrated the designs of Catiline. Let me not 

Eass a disgraceful old age. The daughter of Tarpeius is said to 
aye i^krsained for what the soldiers had' on^ their left hands. 
Hannibal was bound b^ an oath that' he would be an enemy 
to the Romans. The ships were sunk. 

> FaUely; literally (something) f^lie.-^ WkUk, of two.— * ITay, ratio.— « Omit 
««.— • Ov9r the whale plain, ablative. — * Bad, imperfect sul^aiieUve.— ^ On, in* 
with ablative.—* Ace c. inf. 



IV. 

Persequeris inimicos, non solum viventes, verum' etiam 
notortuos. FausttQus, necessitate coactus, indicavit Romulo, quia 
esset. Pergite, Aixfae earn viam, quam ingressi estis, perse^ui* 
mini. Aut potentior laesit te, aut imbecUlior ; si imbeoiUior, 
parce illi,' si potentior, tibi.' Satumo re^ante' verba minan- 
tia non legebantur fixo aere.^ Rex abstersit lacrimas. Sequimur 
haec praecei)ta, ut sine metu et cura vivamus. Marcellus peper* 
cit yictis civibus. Persepolis ne^ longa quidem aetate,' quae 
excidium ejus secuta est, resurrexit. 

* Varum, but.— > Pareo governs the dative — ■ Satumo regnanU, Saturn reif n- 
ing, or while Saturn reigned—^ Jt9s is here a brazen tablet, on which laws west 
posted up.—* J\fb-qiitdem, not even.—* Jtataa is here time. 



BUBSTAVTIYES. 



ApeUea, Apellie, m. 

Crimen, eriminie, n., a charge, ac- 

onaalion, crime. 
Crux, erUeie, t, a cross. 
Jctut (4tii decL), a stroke. 



OolOffo (1st 001^.), X bind or fasten 

together. 
Conetringo, I bind together, bind. 
Jtuiquor, I pursue. 



PUum (2d decl.), a javelin, dart 
Septentrio, eeptentriCnie, m,, th9 

north. 
J^etdeUlum (2d deel.), a speetaole. 
T&biOa (Ist deeL>, a board, tablet 



Pingo, I paint. 

Sabigo, I subdue. 

Trane/igo, I pierce through, tnas* 

fix. 
Vergo, I incline. 
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LATIN SXSBCISSS^ 



If Alexander had lived* longer,* he would have subdued the 
whole world. T^e horsemen pursued too keenly.' I heard 
Cato speaking. When Alexander had taken ^ Tyre, the anger 
of tlie king afforded a sad spectacle to the victors : two thou- 
sand of the inhabitants hung affixed^ to crosses over' an 
immense space of the shore. The shields of the Helvetii were 
transfixed and bound together by one stroke of the javelins. 
That parf of Gaul which the Gauls inhabit inclines to^ the 
north. 

* Subjunctive.—" Lngtr, diutius. — ■ Too koenlf, cfipMias.— « SubJunGtive.-^ 
* 4fix9d, maieuline, altogether miUeia is neuier.-^ Over, per, with accuBBtive.— 
'* ZV, ad, with accuaatire. 

VI. 

Certum est' me* parcere libertati eorum, quorum virtuti 
fortuna belli pepercit. Horatius sororem verbis increpans trans- 
fbdt. Spiritus lUi feroces fracti sunt simul' cum corpore. 
Catilina socios sues gravissimo jurej urando constrinxerat. Tar- 
quinius Superbus foedus cum Latinis icit. Crimen erat fictum. 
Alexander Magnus ab Apelle pingi, a LyBi|)po fingi^ cupiebat. 
Incendio Corinthi magna copia tabularum pictarum^ deleta est. 

> Certum «<, it is determined, I am resolved.— > Acp.c. inf.—" SXmul, together, 
at the same time. — ^ Fingi^ to be formed; that is, to have his statue made. — 
' « JWntla pietot a picture. 

v. VERBS ENDING IN DO. 
SUBSTANTIVEB. 



CentUriOf eenturidnia, m., a centu- 
Jgndvia (Ist deoL), idleness, [rion. 
Zatro, latroniSf m., a robber. 
MiUgdietum (2d decL), a reproach, 
abusive language. 



Pertlnax, PertindeU, m, 
Socordia (1st decl.), carelessne89» 

indolence. 
Turma (1st decl.), a troop of 

horse. 



ImmortdltOt immortal. 
Poenua, Carthaginian; pi., the 
Carthaginians. 



ADJECnVES. 

PraetdridmUf Praetorian, belong- 

ing to the body.guard. 
TrojdnWf Trojan; pL, the Trojani, 



Addo, I add. 

Aaoendo, I ascend, mount. 
Oondo, I found. 
. Con/ido, I trust. 
J)iao, 1 surrender. 
Diffido, I distrust, despair. 
Edo, I give forth, utter. 
Impldro (1st oonj.), I implore. 



Incendo, I bum. 

Perdo, I destroy. 

Beddo, I restore. 

ScandOf I climb. 

Solvo (re^lar), I loose. 

TrddOf 1 deliver, deliver up, j^vt 

up, hand down. 
Vendo, I sell. 



lERXOULAB TIRBS 01* THS THIRD CONJUGATION. 



The robbers took Bemns and delivered him to AmOlius. If 
you give* yourself ug to idleness and indolence, you will 
implore the gods in vam. The response* had been uttered by 
the oracle that' he who should loose ^ the knots should make 
himself master of Asia. One day destroyed all* the FSLbii.. I 
delivered f^lSrii into' the hands of the Romans.' Bomulus 
founded the city of Rome.' The army of Antony surrendered* 
to Octavianus. I trusted in your love. The centurion despaired 
of his own safety' and the safety" of all. After the murder 
of the emperor" Pertinax, the Romisin empire was sold by ** the 
Praetorian soldiers. The Roman consuls burned the fleet, 
which the Carthaginians had given up to them, in" sight of 
Carthage. I shall not add a word more. 

* Yougivt; literally, you shall have given.—* Re^onae, son.—* Ace. c. inf.^ 
« Should ioose; literally, should have loosed. — * Into, in, with accusatire.— ' Of 
the Romans; literally, to the Romans. —^ Of SomB, Rome, accusative. — ■ Sur- 
rendered, supply itoedr.— • Of hie oton softly, dative.— »•» Omit Hu safetfi.^ 
*^ Emperor, luiperator.— >* By, a or ab, with ablative.—** /», in, with ablative. 
— '• Jfor«, Amplius. 

II. 

IJrbem Romam, sicuti ego accepi,' condidere atque habuere 
initio Trpjani. Haec ex oraculo Apollinis tibi edita esse'puta. 
Traditum est Homerum caecum fuisse.* Flaminius veterem 
libertatom Graeciae reddidit. Helvetii incenderunt omnia sua 
oppida. Decius, curia egressus, eo^uum ascendit. Cura scandit 
naves nee turmas equitum relinquit. Conflsi sumus diis immor- 
talibus, cmi banc rempublicam saepe in maximis periculis servap 
verunt. Wisi illis gladiis, quos videmus, confideres, maledictis 
me increpare non anderes. Multi confidunt nimis' fortuna et 
divitiis. Mihi ipsi diffido. 

< Sicuti ego aeeepi, as I have heard. — * Ace. c. inf. — JV!m<«, too much. 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

Jfara, Marti», m. [pine-tree. I Hgdltue (4th declension), a re- 

Pinue (2d and 4th decl.), the | tarn. 

jiDJBCTIVES. 

Celeue, high, lofty. I Prdvue, erooked, depraved, bad, 

Hispdnus, Spanish. | perverted. 

VERBS. 

Deeido, I fall down. 
DiscldOf I depart. 



Ae<^do (supine wanting), I arrive, 

fall onti happen. 
Cado, I fall. 

CaedOf I cause to fall, fell, cut 
Gido, I yield, retire. 
CkmcidOf I concede. 
Crido, I believe, trust. 



Excldoy I go out, depart 
Oceido, I kill. 
Occldo, I faXlf perish. 
Pendo, I weigh, esteem. 
Succido, I succeed. 



226 liATIN BZEKCISXS. 

in. 

The enemy are said to have departed, that they might make 
war on us' again. All things have fallen out most favourably* 
for us, and most adversely* for them. If you yield* from fear, 
all things will be adverse to vou. Micipsa hoped that* Han- 
nibal would fall. Socrates always said that* the souls of men 
are divine, and that* when they depart* from* the body, a 
return lies open to them into heaven. Those things which 
have happened are to be ascribed^ to fortune. The enemy, 
being put to flight on all hands,* conceded the victory. The 
consul, being severely wounded, retired from* the battle.'® 
Romulus was believed to be the son of Mars and Rhea Silvia. 

* On ««, dative.—* Mtut X^roumblif-^fnost adoertely; literally, most fhvoarable 
—moBt adverse.—' Yield; literally, shall have yielded.— * Acc.c inf.—' Depart; 
literally have departed; subjunctive.—' From, e, with ablative.— ''Gerundive. 
7b aacrtbe^ tribuSre. — * 0» att ikands, undique. — * .FVoiii, ex, with ablative. — 
■* Tk9 buUle, aciea. 

IV. 

Pinus nondum' caesa erat. Dolor oessit virtuti. Oelsae 
turres decidunt graviore casu. Hannibal, tragula graviter ictus, 
oecidit. Piso, in provincia iter faciens, ab equitibus Hispanis 
occisus est. Trecenti sex Fabii cecidere uno die. Tua in 
victoria, Oai Caesar, nemo cecidit nisi armatus.- Libertas 
nostra armis tuis cessit. Nihil male accidisse' Scipioni puto. 
Dionysius," quern amarat, occiderat. Romulo successit JSuma 
Pompilius. Magnus numerus hostium occisus est. Pravi 
homines solent sua parvi* pendere, aliena cupere. lis, qui 
semel mentiti sunt, non facile credimus. Haoio fabulam nun* 
quam credidi. 

« Abniftfm. not yet- • Ace c inf.— ■ Supply •urn, th antecedent to « 
*i»arwi, lightly. 

SUBSTANTIVES. 



Acta (pi., 2d decl.), actions, acts. 
Ara (1st decl.), an altar. 
Attddcia (Ist decl.), boldness. 
Oapitolium r2d decl.), the CapitoL 
Captivut (2d decl.), a captive. 
Jicur, jecdrie, jeeindritf jdclndris, 
and jdciti^m, n., the liver. 



Matr6na (Ist dcdonBion), a ma- 
tron. 

MilOf Jil%l6n{§f m. 

Prdmithew, Promethgi, m. 

Hhod&nua (2d declension), the 
Rhone. 

Vultur, Vultiirts, m., a vnltore. 



AceendOf I kindle. 

Commdveo (2d conj., like moveo), I 

move, excite. . 
ConHdot I sit down. 
Coniundo, I bmise, crash, dis- 
Difendo, I defend. [oomflt. 

DiprehendOf I seize, catoh. 
Detrudo, I Uinist down. 
Edo, I eat 



VERBS. 



Eiurio (4th conj.), I am hungry. 
Exedo, X eat up, devour. 
Fundo, I pour, rout. 
Jmpendo, I lay out, expend. 
PandOf I spread open. 
Prd/tindo, I pour forth, shed, 
Retcindoy I out down, repeal. 
Tendof I stretch, stretch ouu 
Tundo, I beat 



IRREGULAR TBRB8 OF THX THIRD CONJUGATION. 



The king fortified hk oamp in ihe same place in w^iich he had 
routed the forces of the enemy. The captives excited more tears 
than they had themselves shed. The enemy were routed with 
great slaughter. The kin*g wiped away the tears which he had 
Bhed. LuculluB expended fSl his wealth on luxury^ and pleasures.^ 
Caesar cat down the bridge which was over' the Rhone. 
Socrates never ate except when hungry.' Antony repealed the 
acts of Caesar. I defended the republic when^ a youth. 

> Dative.— A Over, in. with ablative.—* Whtn hungry ; literally, being hungry. 
— * Omit token. 

VI. 

Romana acies, accensa regis audacia/ fudit hostes. Milites 
Antonii Ciceronem fug^entem deprehenderunt. Pausanias, 
Lacedaemoniorum rex, in templum Neptuni confugit, ibique' 
in ara consedit. Aeneas tetenait manus ad sidera. JPromethei 
jecur a vulture exesum est. Galli, Capitolii muros ascendentes, 
a Manlio detmsi sunt. Marcellus fudit Poenos apud Nolam. 
Milo a Cicerone defensus est. Pons rescissus est. Litus tun- 
ditur undis. Classis Antiochi victa, fusa, oontusa, fugataque 
est. Matronae Romanae, crinibus passis,' manua ad coelum 
tetenderunt. 

* Jiudaeia, ablative.—* Ibi, there.—' Pastug, >oow, diahevelled. 
VI. VERBS ENDINa HH LO, 



8UBSTANTIVBS. 

AgrMila (Ist deol.), a husbandman. 
AristldeSy AriHidU, m. 
Cibdria (pi., 2d deol.), proyisions. 
Cldva (Ist decl.), a dub. [exile. 
ExtUium (2d decl.), banishment, 



Futtia, fuitia, m., a eud|^el. 
Servitw, aervttatiSf f., slavery. 
Vininum (2d deol.), poison. 
Vigil, vigUUf m., watchman, a 
guard. 



ADJBOnVBS. 

FrUgXfer, fruitful. I Hectw, straight, right; rectum, 

rectitude. 



VBRBS. 



Ato, I nourish. 

AvellOf I pluck off, tear away. 
CdlOf I cultivate. 
CfonaUlOf I consult 
ExeeUo, I excel. 
Expello, I expel, banish. 
FallOf I deceive, elude, escape. 
JmpeUo, I impel, urge on. 
19* 



Incdlo, I inhabit 

Mdlo, I grind. 

OeeUlo, I hide, conceaL 

Pello, I drive, drive away, expel. 

PercellOf I strike down, strike with 

consternation. 
Bipello, I drive back, repel. 
ToUa, I lift up, out off, abolish. 



LATIK XXKR0ISB8» 



When TarquiniuB tms banished,' two consuls were created. 
That is the man who expelled us from oar country. The 
guards and keepers of the temple were driven back with clubs 
and cudgels. How highly' is that state to be esteemed' from^ 
which the good and wise are expelled? VSrius cut off Drftsus 
with the sword,' MStellus with poison. The ambassadors 
consulted the oracle. If the yiolence of wicked men deceive' 
my hope, I commend to you my little son. Many generals 
were banished by^ the Athenians. Lycurgus abolished the use 
of gold and silver. The Helvetii carried with them' groand 
provisions for three months.' The oration of Cicero struck 
Uatiline with consterpation. The river tore away the men 
together with ^ the bank. Bratus concealed his hatred against " 
the tyrants. Who has urged you on to** so great a crime? If 
you pluck off ^ the first golden apple, a second ^^ will not fail. 

» Wat banished, pluperfect Bubjunctive.— * How highly, quanti.— ■ Crerundive. 
— * IVom, ex. with ablative. — * Thenoord, ferrum — • Deceive; literally, shall 
kare deceived.— '> Bw, a or ab, with ablative.— ' mth them, secum.— * For three 
wunuhe; literally, or three moniha— ** TTogether vrith, simul cum, with ablative. 
— '* Affainet, adversus, with accusative. — *» To, ad, with accusative.—** Ptmek 
4#; literally, shall have plucked off.—** A etcondt alter. 

Agri non omnes frngiferi sunt, qui coluntur. Spes alit 
agricolas. Aurea aetas colebat fidem rectumque. Gallia est 
omnis divisa in tres partes; quarum unam incolunt Belgae, 
Aquitani aliam, tertiam Celiac. Arcbias poeta omnibus Unge- 
nio cxcelluit. Servitus non mode' bello, sed etiam morte 
repellenda est. Hoc me fefellit. Philosophia medetur animis, 
inanes sollicitudines detrahit,cupiditatibus liberat,pelli ttimores. 
Athenienses Aristidem in exsilium pepulerunt. Ciceronis 
oratione Catilina graviter perculsus est. Viri avulsi sunt simul 
cum ripa fluminis. Honos alit artes. 

* OmaiJ^iw, dative, governed by etceUuiL — MMo, only. 

Vn. VERBS ENDING IN MO AND NO. 
SUBSTANTIVES. 



Amphlorif Amphidnie, m. 

Arietdtilee, ArietoteliSf m., Aristotle. 

Binivdlentia (let deol.), good-will. 

Cdrita»f earitdtie, f., love, attach- 
ment 

Conjunctio, conjuneHdnie, f., vnion, 
intimaey. 

DHHgentim (Ist deol.), diligence. 



Didginee, DiogeniOf m. 

L&eaena (1st decl.)» a LaoedaamoH 

nian woman. 
Ndtue (2d decl.), a son. 
Nireits, NerSi, m. 
SyrdeHadui (pi., 2d decL), the in- 

habitants of Syraouse, Syraea- 

sans. 



IRUQULA& YSKBS OF THE THIftD OONJVOATIOir. 2 

ADJSOTITBS. 

2^l«<ld5i/t«, detMtoble, abomina- I DomesOwa, domestie, a( home. 

ble. I PerditM, lost^ abandoned. 



Adiriio, I take away. 
Antgpono, I place before, prefer. 
CSno, I sing, propbesj. 
Cemo, I separate, perceive. 
DicernOf I decree. 
DiHnOf I cease, give over. 
JHrimOf I divide, interrapt. 
Emo, I buy. 
EximOf I take out. 
ExponOf I place onty expose. 
Exprimo, I express. 
Gimo, I groan. 



Oiffno, I beget» bear, produce. 
JmponOf I impose, impose upon. 
Importo (1st coi^.), I import. 
IntMmo, I kill, slay. 
OpprimOf I crush. 
Pirimo, I destroy, kill. 
PrgmOf I press, oppress. 
Propono, I place or set before, pro- 
pose. 
Slno, I allow. 
Spemo, I despise. 
Stemo, I strew. 



Which of those orators, who have done nothing else,^ will 
you prefer to Caesar? Catiline would have hastened to* the 
army, if he had* first^ crushed Cicero. You will be crushed, 
unless you take care.* Many things are to be preferred • to 

Sleasure. Aristotle has expressed this opinion excellently.'' 
[e, in whose love I most* trusted, has imposed upon me.* 
You say that"* you have given life to those from whom" you 
have'* not taken it** away. As soon as** you have ceased" 
to fear, you will be like yourself. ** Romulus and Remus 
founded the city in the same places where ther had been 
exposed. He who despises" false'* glory shall have true 
glory. *• All things which are produced on" the earth arQ 
created for*' the use of man. The ambassadors announce to 
the senate that** the Aequi have pitched" their camp in** 
their** territoir. Great gifts were aespised by* Diogenes the 
plulosopher. Amphion moved stones by singing.** The ground 
was strewn with the bodies of the slain. The Suevi did not 
allow wine to be imported to* them.*' Nereus prophesied the 
destruction of Troy. Pleasure is often bought with pain. Do 
not buy pleasure with pain. 

« Efo«, aliud.— • 7b, ad, with aocasaiive.— • Subjunctive.— « FirtU priua.— 
■ Take care; literally, shall take care. — * Gerundive. — ** Excellently^ egr^ie.-^ 
• Mut^ maxima.—" Dative.— »• Ace. c. inf.—" From wA«m, dative.— »« Subjunc- 
tive.—" Omit it.—** ^8 soon as, simul ac. — *» You have ceased; literally, voti 
ehall have ceased. — «• Genitive. — " Despises ; literally, shall have despised. — 
>• False, vanus. — » Omit glory. — « On, in, with ablative. — ^t a,.^ ^d, with 
accusative.—" Topiuh, pongre.— » In, in, with ablative. — «« TMr^ suaa.— - 
>• 0y, a, with ablative.—^ GerHnd.— ^ Thom^ se. 



980 



hAxvx BXKKcma. 



n. 

Bemaratas antepostiit exsilii libertatem domesticae servitaii. 
Ego te, misera, peremi. Ea caritas, quae est inter ^parentes et 
natos, nunquam nisi detestabili scelere dirempta est. Sulla 
ejecit Marium ex urbe et multos fortes viros interemit. Decre- 
vistis conjurationem perditorum hominum patefactam esse' 
mea virtute atque diligentia. Is yir vere* putandus est, 5[ui, 
proposita invidia/ rempublicam defendit. Qui omnia vicit, 
yincet ignes, ^uos cernitis. Si exemeris ex natura rerum bene- 
Tolentiae conjunctionem, nee domus ulla nee urbs stabit. 
I^Eicaena quaedam dixit se idcireo' ^nuisse' filium, ut non 
dubitaret pro patria mori. Leges omnium salutem singulorum 
saluti anteponunt. Syracusani complurium tyrannorum cru- 
delitate pressi sunt. Ne istud Jupiter sirit.* Quum Cicero in 
exsilium pulsus esset, tota urbs gemuit. 

* InUr, between.—* Ace. c. inf.— ^ Fire, truly.— « ProposUa invttfia, the abla- 
tire, corresponding to the nominative absolute in English; odium being placed 
belbre him; or: when odium is placed before him.—* /dcjreo, therefore, for this 
purpose.-^ Sirit, with imperative force. 



Tin. TESBS ENDING IN RO, 

St7BSTAKTITES. 



(^leHmen, cacumlnUf n,, the top, 

summit 
J^on«, fontU, m.y a fonntain. 
Fiiria (1st deol.), madness, a Fnrj. 
Indu9 (2d deol.), an Indian. 



Mar&thon, JfarathdniSf m. 
Petra (Ist decl.), a rock. 
Stripitm (4th dec!.), noise, 
Vettigium (2d decl.), a footstep, 
trace. 



ADJEOTIYES. 



AmpluB, large, honourable. 
OravU, serious. 



Praecldrw, excellent. 
Vivus, alive. 



VERBS. 



Aapicto (like deapicio), 1 look. 
CombHro, I burn up, bum. 
Corugro, I BOW, plant 
ConairOf I knit together, join. 
CfurrOf I run. 

DUiro (like eero, I twist), I desert 
i)^«^ro(like «ero, I twist), I discuss, 
discourse. 



Excurroy* I run or flow out 
GirOf I bear, hold, carry on, per- 
form, wage. 
InsgrOf I implant. 
Occurro,* I meet, occur. 
QuaerOf I seek, inquire. 
Qnerovt I complain. 
TSrOf I rub, spend. 



« Has no reduplication in the perfect. 



ISRBOULAK VERBS Or THS THIRD CONJUGATION ^31 



The Helvetii burned all the com except' what they were 
about to carry with them. For whom have we sown our 
fields ? I have often complained of* the luxury and avarice of 
our citizens. No tree,#no trace of cultivated soil occurred. 
Our ancestors waged many serious' wars for* the safety of the 
allies. Inquire now what cause our pride has.' Not all see 
the fruits of those trees which they have planted. You com- 
plained of* the injury which I have done you.* Diogenes 
taught the art of discussing' well. Men liave often been 
deserted by* those in whom they most trusted. Love of 
country has been implanted in us* by nature. The Mace- 
donians carried on war for several years *° with* the Persians. 
You desert those whom ye ought to protect. After the battle 
at Marathon, one of" the army of the Athenians ran on foot'* 
to Athens,^ I have spent my '* whole life ^ in* this study. 
When the ambassador said'* that^ he gave war, all replied 
that '^ they accepted it,'* and that" they would carry it" on 
with the same spirit^ with which they accepted** it.** Man 
was joined to man, arms to arms.** 

* Except^ praeterquam. — * Of, de, with ablative.—' Mknf serioug; literally, 
many and serious. SerioiUy gravis.—* Fbr, pro, with ablative.—* Has, subjune* 
tive. — ■ The injury which I have done you; literally, my injury.— ^ Gerund.— 
• Preposition.—" In us, dative. — »« For several years, accusative of duration.— 
«» O/, ex, with ablative.— « On foot, ablative plural of pes.—" 7T» Athens^ accu- 
sative.—** Omit my.— »• lAfe, aetas.— »• Said^ pluperfect subjunctive.- »' Ace c 
inf. — ** Omit it. — " Spiri\, plural of animus.—^ Jlccepted^ pluperfect subjuue- 
tive. — «* Arms, arma. 

II. 

' Non viribus res maffnae geruntur, sed consilio. Apud Lace- 
daemonios ii, qpii amplissimum magistratum gerunt, nominan- 
tur senes. Calanus Indus sua voluntate vivus combustus est. 
Tullus Hostilius quaesivit materiem excitandi belli. Fons 
Marsyae fluminis, ex summo mentis cacumine excurrens, in 
subjectam petram ma^no strepitu aquarum cadit. Is mihi 
vivere et frui anima videtur, qui praeclari facinoris aut artis 
bonae famam quaerit. Defend! rempublicam adolescens, non 
deseram senex. Quocunque aspicis, ut furiae, sic tuae tibi 
Qccurrunt injuriae. 

IX. VERBS ENDING IN TO, 
8UB8TANTIYES. 



CommodXtaSf commodttdtis, f,, an 

advantage. 
ContinenSf conttnentiSf f. (properly 

an acyectire with terra under- 
- stood), the mainland. 
Hispdnia (1st decl.), Spain. 



3f6mentum (2d declension), a i 

ment. 
Patten tia (1st decl.) patience. 
SementiSf sementis, f., a sowing. 
Tergum (2d decl.), the back. 
Terror, terroris, m., terror. 



LATIK BZSRCI8E8. 



ADJECTIYES. 



CheUttia, eelestiali heavenly. I Nonnvllua, some. 

Fulvus, yellow. | Vtetor, yictorioas, oonqneror. 



Ahator, I abuse. 

Oonnecto, I connect, join. 

Converto, I turn. 

DeaiHOf I desist^ cease. 

Efficio (/acto),I effeotyrender^cause. 

Fleeto, I bend, move. . 



SS» 

MtSto, I reap. 

Mitto, I send. 

Reai8tOf I stand still, bait, resist. 

Sisto, I stop. 

Utor, I use. 

Verto, I turn. 



I see that* the eyes of all are turned towards * me. Those 
who have resisted most frequently* come off victorious.* Cause 
that* whatever I touch' be turned into yellow gold. Theo- 
phrastus used' every moment of life wisely.' It is not 
enough to have virtue unless you use* it. The Athenians sent 
ambassadors to consult ^ the oracle. The forces of Tigranes 
turned their backs on the first attack'' of the Romans. As 
you sow,** so also** will you reap. The divinities were moved 
by prayers. Alexander joined some islands to the mainland. 

/ 

* Ace. c. inf.—* Towards, in, with the accusative.— ■ Most frequently, sanpis. 
■ime.— * Come t§ victorious, depart conquerors.—* That, ut.— • Thueh ; literally, 
may have touched. — "* Utor and abutor govern the ablative.—* Wisely, sapienter. 
— * Subjunctive.—" Ta consult, about to consult.— " On the first attack, ablative. 
'-^ Sow ; literally, shall have sown. To sow ; literally, to make sowing.— '**S9 
also, ita et. 

n. 

Tu, pater deorum hominumque, hinc saltem* arce hostes, 
deme terrorem Romanis, et fugam foedam siste. Restitere 
Romani, tanquam* coelesti voce jussi. Quousque abutere, 
Gatilina, patientia nostra? Micipsa praefecit Jugurtham 
Numidis, quos in Hispaniam mittebat, sperans eum facile 
occasurum esse.' Nihu agis, nihil assequeris, neque tamen* 
conari desisti. Una dies Fabios ad bellum miserat omnes ; 
ad bellum misses' perdidit una dies. Commoditates quibus 
utimur, lux qua fruimur, spiritas quem ducimus, honores 

2uibus fungimur, sunt munera Dei. Orpheus flexit feras lyra. 
ilaudius, primes et extremes' metendo, stravit humum. 

* Hlne saltern, hence at least.- « TaTiquam, as if.— ■ Ace c. inf.—* 72fm«», yeL 
— • Supply Fabios, or eos.—* Supply milites. 



IRREGULAR VERBS OF THE THIRD CONJCGATIOK. 

suBSTAnrms. 

Mucro, mverdnit, m., & sharp point, | Bona (1st decL), a frog, 
a sword. 



TEBBS. 



Amitto, I lose. 
AppSto, I desire, covet 
CommUto, I set or bring together, 

join. 
Compleetor, I embrace. 
IHmitto, I dismiss, disband. 



Immitto, I send in, let loose 

upon. 
Nitor, I lean upon, rely upon, striye. 
Permitto, I permit, suffer. 
Pito, I seek,«a8k, aim aA, make for. 
Prdmitto, I promise. 



m. 

By the Roman laws exile was permitted to the condemned. 
The senate decreed that^ Caesar should disband his army 
before* a certain day. Fortane renders those blind whom she 
favours.' We have relied on nothing* except virtue.* Hanni- 
bal, in^ making for Etruria, was attacked* with a serious 
disease of the eyes. At^ Cannae a battle took place' between' 
the Romans and Carthaginians. 

^ Tftaf, at.—* Btfortt ante, with accusative.—" Favoun; literally, has em- 
braced.— « Ablative. JfoUUng, nulla res. — • Omit in. —• TV atiaek, affic^re. — 
^ Jit, apud, with BLCCufUitive.-^ A battle took place; battle was joined.— ' Betweom, 
inter, with accusative. 

IV. 

Ranae petiere regem a Jove. Illud non movet me, quod' ii, 
aui a me cumissi sunt, discessisse dicuntur, ut mihi rursus bellum 
&cerent. Gloriam, honorem, imperium bonus et improbus 
aequo' cupiunt; sed ille vera via,' hie dolis nititur. Cujus 
latus ille mucro petebat? Alexander petivit Persas bello.^ 
Centurio, difGisus suae et omnium saluti, se immisit' in hostes. 
Dixi te omnia promissurum ;' simul ac metuere desiisses, simi- 
lem tui futurum.' Omne animal volu^tatem appetit, dolorem 
a se repellit.. Equites, cupidius insecuti, nonnullos e suis'' ami- 
serunt. 

> Quod, that—* jSeque, equally.—" Vera via, ablative. Supply nUitMr.—* AH" 

rtem bellopetere, to make war upon any one.—* Se immittere, to plunge, rush.— 
Ace c inf. Supply esee. — ^ E «»», of their men, of their number. 



X. VEBBS BNDING IN 80, JTO, ESSO, AND SCX>, 

SUBSTAimVES. 

Ouree, Curium, f. I Pietrinum (2d decL), a pounding- 

F&r€na (1st deoL), meal, flour. 1 mill. 

PlnUdpe (1st decl.) | Tela (1st decL), a web 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



▲IKTBOnYES. 



ImmUis, cmel. 
ImpldcdbUU, implaoable. 



IMiru$, wonderful. 
SUbinut, Sabine, of the Sftbinea. 



Arce9sOf I send for. 

Cotile§eo, I grow together, become 

united. 
Cf&peHo, I undertake, enter upon. 
Dueo, I learn. 
Mxardeico, I blaze forth, break 

out. 
Zdeegto, I proYoke, assail. 
MdHlreteo, I ripen, grow ripe. 



MltetcOf I grow ripe, grow tame 

or gentle. 
PertimescOf I fear greatly, fear. 
PtntOf I pound. 
Posco, I demand, require. 
Bitexo, I unweave. 
SSne9co, I grow old, feeble, or 
Texo, I weaye. [inactiye. 

VUo, I yiait 



All were provoked by* me for the sake* of the republic. 
The senators^ sent for Nuina, who dwelt at Cures, a town of 
the Sabmes.* Penelope unwove in the night-time* the web 
which she had woven in the day-time.* I will do what the 
case'' shall require. The Latins demanded the citizenship' 
from ^ tiie Romans. The mind of man is nourished by learning.* 
If we learn* this from' you, you will do us a very great 
favour." As some wild beasts never grow tame, so the mind 
of that man is cruel and implacable. The colour of the fruit, 
when " it has ripened, is black. A civil war broke out between * 
Caesar and Pompey. I defended the republic when** a 
youth, I shall not desert it now I am*^ola; I despised the 
swords of Catiline, I shall not fear yours. 

' PrepositioD. — * J^ U««ai0, causa, put after the noun dependent on ic— 
* 7^ »enat«rs, patrea.— « Literally, the Sabine Cures ; ablative.—* /» tht nigkt* 
time, noctu.— * In the day'time, interdiu. — ^ The ease, res. — * 7%« eitiienehip, 
eivitas.— * Gerund. — ** Learn; literally, shall have learned.—** Literally, you 
will have done (something) very agreeable to us.— *> fVhen, ubi^— ** Omit ibAmi. 
—** Omit now lam. 

II. 

Maledictis me lacessisti. Decorum' erat turn ipsis ducibus 
capessere pugnam. Omnes qui in Graeciam iter fecerunt, 
Athenas viserunt. Quinctius Cincinn&tus ab ftratro arcessitus 
est, ut summam potestatem acciperet. Servi farinam in pis- 
trino plnsuerunt. Didici quod discendum erat. TuUus Hos- 
tilius, ratus populum senescere *otio, undioue (][uaesivit materiem 
excitandi belli. Mirum est, quam facile Trojani et Aborigines 
coaluerint. 

*' Deemrumt becomiaf . — * Ace c inf. 
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BrgvUat, Irtvitati; L, brevity, 

Qhortness. 
Oancordia (Ist deoL); concord. 
Factio, factionit, f., a faction. 
Fe»tindtio, festinatidnit, t, haste. 



BirBSTAHTITES. 



Jbertu (2d decl.), the Ebro. 
Bdgut (2d decl.), a funeral pile. 
Su9f «ut«, .in. and f., a pig. ' 

Su»piciOf ntepieidniSf £., enepioioB. 
Unui (1st decl.), an urn. 



ASJEOTIYES. 

Mdrdtus, possessed of morals ; I Tusciu, Tuscan, Etrurian ; pL, the 
bene moratua, with good morals. | Tuscans. 



Addleteo, I grow up, increase. 
Agno9co, I recognize. 
Cognoaeo, I learn, become ac- 
quainted with, know. 
CompeacOf I restrain, slake. 
ConquieaeOf I rest. 
Con$ei9co, I decree, execute. 



ConaueaeOf I accustom myself, be- 
come accustomed. 

Creaco, I grow. 

IgnoaeOf I pardon. 

Noaco, I become acquainted with, 
get a knowledge of. 

Paaeo, I feed. 



ni. 

You will pardon my haste ^ and the shortness' of my 'letter. 
He is happy who has learned the causes of things. What 
surviyed the funeral pile,' rested in** one urn. As soon as* I 
shall reach* a state with good morals and free, I shall rest in^ 
it. Caesar, when^ conqueror, pardoned his enemies.' Hanni- 
bal was always accustomed' to have poison by him.' Attus 
Navius, when^ a boy, had fed {ugs. The suspicion is not 
wanting that'° Orgetoriz killed himself." The Tuscans had 
almost® all decreed war. The goddess was recognised by* her 
son. 

. * Ignoato governs the dative. — • Omit my. — ■ Dative, — * Preposition.—* Jia 
Mon M, quum primum.— * / ahatl reach; literally, I shall have reached. 7b 
ramtk, tanffere.— ^ Omit wAm.— ■ Waa ulwaya aeeuatamad, had always accustomed 
biroself.— " By kirn, aecum. — ** TTkat, quin, followed by the Bubjunctive.|— ** n 
kUl atmfaaaytt mortem sibi conscisc£re.<— ** Mmoatt fSre. 

IV. 

Neminem cognovi poetam, qui sibi non optimus videretur. 
Saeuntum, ciyitas opulentissima ultra* Iberum, brevi' creverat 
in' tantas opes. Leo compescuit sitim multa aqua. Postquam^ 
respublica adolevit et multitudine ciyium factiones yaluere, 
leges paratae sunt quibus exsilium damnatis permissum est. 
Concordia parvae res crescunt, maximae res discordia dila- 
buntur. Pascere,* crudelis Latona, nostro dolore. Tempore 
crevit*amor habendi, qui nunc summus est. Nosce te. l)ea 
agnovit filium. 

> Ultra, beyond. —* JBrtfvi, in a short time. — " A. to. — « Pa^t^utm, after. — 
• Paaeh^ from paacor, I feed on, satiate myself with. 
20 
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CfSlumla (Ist decL)» » pigeon. 
CW^(lsideel.)»a£Mtlt. 
Flamma fist decL)» ft flame. 
X<6^r» (pL, 2d decl.)f children. 



SUBSTAHTITSSt 



Milmu (2d deoL), ^« ^i^* 
Peeedtum (2d decl.)» an offence. 
i?2<riiia (Ist deol.)» a queen. 
iS'a2u«, uti; t, safety. 



ADJEOTIVB. 

Pri»tinu$f pristine, former. 



Adipiaeor, I obtain. 
Ditjungo, I disjoin, remoTC. 
ExpergUeor, I awake. 
Iraacor, I am angry. 
NaneUeor, I obtain. 
NoMcor, I am bom. 



Oblfviscorf I forget. 
Prd/iciacor, I set ont, depart 
RemlnUcor, I remember, call to 

mind. 
Uleiacor, I ayenge. 
Fecoor, I feed upon, eat. 



Forgetting my safety,* ihink of yourselves and of your 
children. Thou art wont to forget nothing but' injuries. I 
have formed the design of setting** out and of visiting* you. 
The republic has as yet only^ avenged itself; it has not yet 
recovered itself. The queen forbade the boy to be moved until* 
he should awake^ of his own accord.^ Now let that celestial 
flame rouse tibiee, now awa^e indeed.* Soldiers, remember your 
former valour.* Be not angry with the earth, *° which is " faith- 
ful to you. Every animu, as soon as*' it is bom,*' desires 
pleasure, and repels pain from** itself. 

* Genitive; bat in the next sentence obliviacor governs the accusative. — • TV 
tkink 4^, oogitare de, with ablative. — * But^ nisi . — * Gerund. — * On/y, tantum- 
m8do.— ■ Untilt donee — '' He should awake; literally, he should have awaked.— 
• Cf Us awn accord, sua sponte. — • Indeed, vere. — »• fVitk the earth, dative.— 
** omit which is.—^^ A» eoon as, simul atque.— *' Is tern, perfect.—** A or ah. 

VI. 

Catilina dixit se oupere* ad ezercltum proficisci, si prius 
Giceronem oppressisset. Expergiscimini et capessite rempub- 
Hcam. Egreaere ex urbe, in exsiliuin^ proficiscere. Milvus, 
adeptus regnum columbarum, vescitur singulis.' Ego huno 
locum in pace nactus sum, tu in bello.' Ausus es dicere opera 
mea' Pompeium a Caesaris amicitia disjunctum esse/ ob 
eamque causam' civile bellum mea culpa natum esse.* Plurimi 
nommes non peccatis irascuntur, sed peccantibus. Caesar cum 
magno exercitu profectus est Romam.^ Me non frustra natum 
esse* arbitror. 

* Ace. e. inf.—* Singulis ; supply colunMs ; or the pigeons one by one.—" Sup- 
ply naetus es kune leewm.^* Ojpsm mea, by my exertions.— • Ok eamque eaasaai, 
et Ob earn causam.— * Romtm^ to Bome. 
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lEREGULAE VERBS OF THE FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

SUBSTANTIVES. 



Adveraariua (2d decl.)f an enemy. 
Altdre, altarUf n., an altar. 
Asylum (2d decl.), an asylum. 
CMdveVf eadavSriSf n., a carcass. 
Contiin^lia (Ist decl.), an affront. 
Cdrdna (Ist decl.), a crown, a ring 
of men. 



Funda (Ist decl.), a sling. 
Ora (1st decl.)y the coast. 
PonduSf pondiris, n., a weight. 
SpSciea (5th decl.), an appearance. 
Status (4th decl.), 8tat«, condi- 
tion. 
T8ga (1st decL), the gown, toga. 



ADJBCTIYES. 



Contentut, contented. 
CunctuSf all, whole. 
DenauB, thick, dense. 



I InexpeetdtuB, unexpected. 
In/tnittu, infinite. 
I OmnUf all, whole. 



AcdOf I send for, summon. 

Addrior, I attack. 

Amlcio, I clothe, dress. 

Amoveo, (2d coxg., moveo), I re- 
move. 

ApgriOf I open, disclose. 

Aa»entior, I assent. 

Comp^rio, I find out, ascertain. 

Consentio, I agree. 

Oonvenio, to come together, as- 
semble. 

OodperiOf I cover over, envelop, 
overwhelm. 

CoSrior, I arise, break out. 

DevinciOf I bind, gain over, attach 
to myself. 

JSxperioTf I try, experience. 

Firio, I strike. 



FuleiOf I support. 

Haurio, I draw, dnun, drink. 

Invgnio, I find, invent 

Metior, I measure. 

OpgrtOf I cover, conceal. 

Chrdior, I begin. 

Orior, I rise. [traverse. 

PermetioTf I measure through, 

PervSniOf I arrive. 

ProHliOf I leap forth, spring up. 

Bg/ercio, I stuff, fill. 

RipgriOf I find, discover. 

SaepiOf I fence, hedge in. 

Saneio, I ordain, establish. 

SentiOf I feel, perceive, think. 

SepiliOf I bury. 

TransUio, I leap over. 

Vincio, I bind. i 



I. 

If you had been* contented with our abodes, you would not 
have experienced this affront. It is said' that* Kemus leaped 
over the new walls. From* what coasts have you come ? Do 
not bury the dead in* the city. The whole senate assented. 
The Koman consul attacked the line* of the enemy. Why 
have you not opened an asylum for women also ? A storm 
having suddenly* arisen, "concealed the king in a thick cloud. 
Numa being sent for, ordered the gods to he consulted con- 



» Subjunctive.—" R is said, fama est. — ■ Ace. c. inf. - 
Unst acies.— ■ SvMsnly, nubito. 



■ « Preposition. — * Tkt 
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ceming him J The king sprang up from^ his seat, and ordered 
the youth to be removed from^ the altar.^ I have neither, 
deserved ner felt vour anger. The women bound the forehead 
with a sling. If you prove' to me those things which you 
say, I will gladly * assent. I found him whom I had not 
known to be there. The Persian worshipped the rising sun. 
The body of Vltellius was not buried. Letters are said to have 
been invented by^ the Phoenicians. In time of peace the 
Romans were clothed with the toga. . I have disclosed what I 
think." When Anaxi^Sras the philosopher ascertained" the 
death of his son, he said : You announce nothing unexpected 
or new, for he was mortal. The Phoenicians, m the most 
ancient times, had traversed many seas. Do not measure all 
things by pleasure. Many drank poison by. the order ^ of 
the emperor Tiberius. 

' mm, we.— • The altar; plural. — * Proea ; literally, shall Drove. — " Oladlg, 
libenter. — >> / think; subsanctive. — '^wtftfeertatiMf; pluperfect subjunctive.— 
**Bytk9 order, juwu. 

II. 

Invidia saepe ex opulentia orta est. Haec lex in amicitia 
sanciatur, ut neque rogemus res turpes, nee faciamus rogati.* 
Non sentiunt viri fortes in aoie vuinera. Xerxes, refertus 
omnibus praemiis donisque fortunae, non equitatu,* non pedes- 
tribus copiis, non navium multitudine, non infinite pondere 
auri contentus, praemium proposuit ei, qui invenisset novam 
voluptatem. Illorum dolis effectum est, ut respublica in hunc 
statum perveniret. Quid videras, quid senseras, quid audieras? 
Our armatorum corona saeptus est senatus ? Caesar devinxerat 
sues' praemiis, adversaries clementiae specie. Multi mortales 
convenere studio novae urbis videndae. Athenienses coope- 
ruerunt Cyrsilum quemdam male suadentem lapidibus. Con- 
senserunt petentum esse^ a rege, ut aliquam ipsis tribueret 
sedem. Oaesar Helvetios adortus est. Duplex est ratio veri 
reperiendi. Oatilina lonse^ a suis, inter hostium cadavera, 
repertus est. Fulgura feriunt summos montes. Rempublioam 
Romanam prope' cadentem sin^uli viri virtute sua fulserunt. 
NonnuUi omnia voluptate metiri solent. Aeneas sic orsus est. 
Foedus Romanorum cum Latinis sancitum est. 

' Rof^ati, when asked.— ^ Equitatu ; this and the following ablatives are de- 
pendent on eontentus. — * Suos, those or his own party. — * P«.tentfun esse that 
tbey must ask.^ • £4mge, far.—* Pr$jr«, almost. 
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REAL IRREGULAR VERBS. 



SUBSTANTXYES. 



De/erm'o, defenndnit, f., a defence. I MU^Sria (1st decl.), wretchedness, 

/Vau«,/raud[M, f.y a fraud. • I affliction. 

IntiUutum (2d deol.), a custom. | Paupertaa, paupertdtu, f., poyerty. 



ADJECTIVES. 



Fructud9U9, fruitful. 
Innoeena, innoeentis, innocent. 



QuiihUf qniet, tranquil. 
Stolidtia, foolish. 



Abseondo (3d oonj. irreg.), I hide. 
AffSro, I bring. 
Avfero, I take aWay, remove. 
CoMolor (let conj.), I console. 
Diffiro, I diflfer. [sustain. 

Excipio (3d conj. irreg.), I receive. 



FirOf I bring, bear, endure. 
Oratulor (1st conj.), I congratolate. 
Offiro, I present, oflfer. 
PoBtnnif I am able, can, may. 
Prdfiro, I bring forth, advance, 
extend. 



I. 

The Belgae, Aquitani, and Celtae, who inhabit Gaul, differ 
from one anotlier^ in language, customs, and' laws. The past 
life, however' long, would not be able to soothe a foolish old 
age. Ennius so endured two burdens, which are thought the 

freatest, poverty and old age, that he seemed^ almost^ to be 
elighted with them. As a field without' culture cannot be 
fruitful, so the mind without* training.' We cannot all do" 
all things. They bear their* afflictions best* who hide them." 
I undertook the first defence of an innocent person that was 
offered to me. Why do you not extend your empire ? Come, 
Romans, and bring assistance to us. These things may happen 
to every one. He can in no way live with a tranquil mind 
who fears that which cannot be avcnded. 

* From one another, inter se. — * Omit and. — ' Hoteever, quamvis.— * Seemed ; 
subjunctive AfteruL — * Mmoet, paene. — • Without, sine, with the ablative. ~ 
"* Training , doctrina.— • Omit do.—* Omit their. — »• Beet, optime.— >* Omit 

n. 

Scio te* hoc onus sapienter et ferre et latnrum esse. Sapi- 
entibus nihil potest malum videri, (mod naturae necessitas 
afferat. Nullae o^es humanae armisKomanis resistere potu- 
erunt. Multi, qui vulnera fortiter* exceperunt et tulerunt, 
dolorem morbi ferre non possunt. Pompeii bella, victorias, 
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^ Ace. c. inf.—* IbrUter, bravely. 
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triumphos, consulatiu ftdmiraates numeTabamus ; Oaesaris 
numerare non possumus. Tentabas, quid populus Romanus 
ferre et pati.posset. Legis servi fnunus ut liberi esse possimus. 
Fraus est accipere quod non poteris reddere. Si ea, quae acci- 
derunt, ita fers ut audio, gratulari magis virtuti* debeo quam 
consolari dolorem tuum. Ilii, quod^ nun(j[uam ausi essetis 
optare, optulerunt vobis patriam, conjuges, liberos. Quaedam 
falsa ven speciem ferunt. Aufer hinc regium nomen. Tulit 
ilia insula multos et crudeles tyrannos. 

Firtuti ; dependent on gnUulari. Bopply tuae, — * Qiemi, &c This clause 
niuat be taken parentbetically : a thing which, &c. 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

C6gUdtib,eog\tatx6n\8ff.fK\hoxx^t, j Offleium (2d decl.), a duty. 
Majorea (plur.), ancestors. | PuUua (2d decl.), a chicken. 

TERBS. 

Merffo (3d conj. irreg.), I dip. 



Sdo, I eat 

Sxtstlmo (Ist conj.). I think. 
L&b6ro (1st coqj.), I labour. 
Mdh, I choose rather. 



plunge. 

Nolo, I am unwilling, do not wish. 
Vdh, I am willing, wish, wish for. 



III. 
Do not' think that' our ancestors made the republic great 
by arms. Do not* suffer me to ask assistance from* you in 
rain. Not so* many wish to be endowed with virtue itself as** 
to seem to be so.' Alexander either believed that* Jupiter was 
the author of his race or wished it® to be believed. Your for- 
tune has nothing greater than that^ you are able, your nature 
has nothing better than that^ you are willing, to save as many 
as possible.* Deiotarus is accused of having wished* to kiU 
you in his own house.^^ He who wishes to be praised on 
account of virtue," labours hot for virtue, but for giory. Men 
for the most part'* choose rather to imitate the vices than the 
virtues of others. 

. ^ Do not; be unwilling to.—* Ace. c. inf.—* Preposition * So^ao, tamquam. 

*Oiuit to bo 00.—* Omit it. — '' 7%ae, ut, with the subjunctive.—' Jto mauf 
ao poosible, quam plurimi,— ' Of having wiokod; to have wished.—" In Ho own 
hou»e, domi suae.— ^* On account qf virtuo^ virtutis causu.— ** For tho most partf 
plerumque. 

Liberae sunt cogitationes nostrae et ea intuentur, quae volunt. 
Avaritiam si tollere vultis, mater ejus tolienda est, luxuries. 
Qui adipisci veram gloriam vult, fungatur officiis justitiae. 
Fhaethon, si viveret, vitaretu coelum et nollet tangere equos, 
quos stulte' optarat. Si volent grati* esse, debebunt* !Pom- 
peium hortari, ut malit mihi esse amicus quam iis, qui et illi et 
^ SiuUo, foolishly -» Oratuo, grateftil.— 'Dobebunt, it v^ill be their dutyr 
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mild semper fuerunt inimicissimi. Carpsit fructus, quos rami, 
quos ipsa volentia rura 8{)onte sua tulerunt. Idem velle atque 
idem nolle, ea firma amicitia est. Publius Claudius, quum 
puUi non pascerent, jussit eos in aquam mergi, ut biberent, 
quoniam esse noUent. 



SUBSTANTIYES. 



Oertdmen, certamlnit, n., a 

test 
Mlnae (pi., 1st decl.)^ threats. 



Moenia, moentum, n., waUfl. 
Praeaidium (2d decl.), a defence, 
guard. 



ADJECT! YES. 

Alttu, deep. i Ftnttimue, neighbouring. 

Exactua (participle of exigo), past | Legltimua, lawful, legitSnate. 



Aheo, I go away. 

AdeOf I approach. 

AmbiOf I go round, encircle. 

Averto (3d conj. irreg.), I turn 

awaj, avert 
CfireumeOf I go round, surround. 
Ootuuto (3d conj. irreg.), I take 

mj stand, stand firm, exist 
Eo, I go. 

FiOf I become, happen, take place. 
In/iro, I bring, or throw in. 



Ngqueo, I cannot, am not able. 

Pgreo, I perish. 

Praetereo, I pass by, pass oyer. 

ProfUeor (2d conj. irreg.), I pro- 
fess, give in my name, make 
application. 

Prohibeo (2d conj.), I keep back, 
hinder, prevent 

Queo, I can, am able. 

Eedeo, I return. 



V. 

So perish whoever else shall leap over my walls. Numa 
ordered the Salii to bear the celestial arms, which are called 
ancilia, and to go through* the city singing songs. Owing to 
these circumstances' it happened that they were less easily* 
able to make war on^ the neighbouring nations. A deep sea 
encircled* the walls and towers of Tyre. Allow me to pass 
over my misfortune. They approached a thousand houses 
seeking rest. Let us return to* Italy. It is better to perish a 
thousand times than not to be able to live in^ the state without' 
a guard of armed men. When you return* to*° Greece, I shall 
cause " that no one " believes his condition to be better than 
yours. I hope that ^* you will presently'* go home.** How** 
does it happen that'^ we are rarely** able to find a man who 
gays** that'* he has lived happily,** and retires'* from life 
contented with the past time. Bo not wish for that which 
cannot happen. 

^ nrouffk per, with accusative.—* Owing to these cireumstanees ; ablative.— 
' Less easHy, minus facile. — * 7\> make war on any one, inferre bellum alicui. — 
» Imperfecl.— • 7b. ad. — ' Preposition.—' Without, sine.- • Return; literally, 
almll have returned.—" To, in.— *» To cause, praestare.— *• That no one, ne quia; 
followed by the sijhjunclive.— " Ace. c. inf.—" Presttntlp,mox.—** Home, domum. 
— *« How, qui.—" That. ul. willi subjunctive.—*' Rarely, raro.— " SabjuncUvek 
— * Happily : literally, happy. 
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VI. 

Neutra acies ex eo certamine laeta abiit. Melius peribimus, 
quam sine vobis vivemus. Sunt certi fines quos ultra citraque ' 
nequit consistere rectum. Quocunque fortuna, melior parente, 
feret nos, ibimus o socii comitesque I Gatilina prohibitus est 
consulatum petere, quod* intra* legitimes dies profiteri nequi- 
verat. Quum viderent sibi esse* pereundum, voluerunt cum 
omnibus potius^ quam soli perire. Nisi Antonium ab urbe 
avertissem, periissent omnia. Vellem, quoniam periturus 
abibas,® me quoque duxisses. Fierine' potest, quod nunc ego 
mente concipio? Beneficio tulisti^ a me, quod minis nequistL 

* Quos ultra eitraaue, on either side of whicb; literally, on the further ride 
and on the liilher side of which.— > Quod, because.—" Intra, within.— * Ace. c 
inf.- • Potiua, rather.—* Supply ««.— ' AV; interrogative particle.—" F$rre, to 
gain. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 



SUBSTANTIYES. 



Anttnut (2d decl.), m., mind. 
JBf&ruapeXf harutptciB, m,, a sooth- 
sayer. 



Mdderdtio, moderattonis, f., mode- 
ration. 
Pompa (1st decL), a procession. 



Intifreo (eo), I perish. [require. I Tingxio (3d coi:g.), I wety dye^ 
Po8tulo (1st coi^.), I demand, | stain. 

For the Defective Verbs, see the QramiMr (No. 191.) 



I. 

I came to Athens,* says Democritus, and nobody* recognised 
me. He is happy who knows the rustic gods. I know the 
moderation of your mind. When you write? to me, remember 
that* you are writing not only to a king, but also to your king. 
Sulla put to death all whom he hated. They remembered that** 
their native country had been saved by'' me. We remember, 
says he, we confess it;* you have expelled the kings; complete" 
the benefit you have conferred on us,® take hence the royal 
name. 

' ToJithens; accusative. —> jfnd nofro^y, nee quisquam. — * Write; literally 
■hall write. — * Acc.c. inf.— « Preposition.— • Omit i/.— ' CompieU, absolvgie.— 
• Tne ^nefit you have conferred on us ; literally, your benefit. 
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n. 

Mortales norant nulla litora praeter' sua. Ut' PyramuB 
reperit yestem tinctam sanguine, una nox, inquit, perdet duos 
amantes. Non assentior iis, qui dissercre nuper' coeperunt, 
cum corporibus simul animos interire^ atque omnia morte 
deleri.* E^ istud non postulo, inquies. Novi te, novi patrem, 
novi domum nomenque vestrum. Hoc, quaeso, considera, <}uod 
soles. Socrates, quum in pompa masna yis' auri argentique 
ferretur, Quam multa non desidero 1 inquit. Qui magno 
imperio praediti sunt, eorum facta cuncti mortales noverunt. 
Non satis nosti vim yerae amicitiae. Ne cura, quid stultus 
aiat aut neget. ^ Gato mirari se^ aiebat, quod* non rideret 
haruspex, haruspicem quum vidisset. 

* PraeUr, besides. —« Ut, when. — • JVlper, lately.— « Ace e. inC — • FU, a 
quantity.-^ Qvo^ that. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

SVBSTANTiyES. 

Bias, BiantUf m. i Mensa (1st decl.), a table, [aboye. 

Oontrovwia (let decl.), a dispute. | SUperi (pi., 2d decl.), the gods 



Diseurro (3d conj. irreg.), I run I Bit^to (Ist cox^.), I recite, read. 

diflferent ways, run about^ rush. I Snevio (4th coig.), I rage, a 
Invideo (2d oo^j. irreg.), I envy. | crueL 

For the Impersonal Verbs, see the OrttmiMr (No. 900.) 



Bias said that it behoved^ one' so to love as if he were one 
day' about to hate. Let it be allowed me to defend my life 
from* the weapons of my enemies. It was announced to tiie 
king that it had rained^ stones." You have neither done it, 
nor would you have been allowed to do it. It behoved me 
alone to be sad. I am not ashamed of my past life. I shall 
never repent of my past life. You are not only* not envied,^ 
but you are even mvoured.' They had come to® the mountain. 
It behoves me to be protected* by the attachment and good- 
will of my fellow-citizens, not by arms. 

' niat it behoved; present infinitive; that it had rained; perfect infinitive.— 
* Omit one.-^' One day^ atlquando. —* Preposition. — ■ Stonee ; literally, with 
stones.^* Only, modo.— ^ / am envied, mihl invidetur; / am favoured^ mihi 
fhvetur.-^Tb, ad.— ^ TV be protected, esse saeptum. 
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Quod es, eo decet uti. Satis constat, Troja capta,' in Tro- 
janos saeyitum esse. Quid viro bono et quieto et bono ciyi 
ma^is coliyenit, quam abesse a civilibus controTorsiis ? TantSio 
Hcuit, superorum Meusas tangere. Tarquinius turn rex fuit, 
quum esse Komae^ regem' licebat. Miseret te aliorum ; tui te 
non miseret, nee piget. Nemini parcetur. Laudi et gloriae 
maxime invidetur. I)iu et acriter* pu^natum est. Bella sunt 
ob earn causam suscipienda, ut sine injuria in pace viyatur. 
Haec quum recitata essent, ad arma discursum est. Archiae 
poetae contigit, omnibus ingenio excellere. 

* TVqja copte, wban Troy was taken.—* Roma$^ at Rome.— " Aec. c inf.— 
* Diu 9t aeritert long and fiercely. 



PREPOSITIONS. 



BUBSTANnySS. 



Britannia (Ist decl.)i Britain. 
Oaudtum (2d deel.), joy. 
Oermdnua (2d decl.), a German. 
£nmortdllta8f immortalitdtie, f., im- 
mortality. 
LiUrdeinium (2d decl.), robbery. 
ParthuB (2d decl.), a Parthian. 



Bhinw (2d deel.), the Rhine. 
SeeUlum (2d deel.), an age, oen- 

tury. 
SSmiramii, Semiramu and Semi" 

ramld%»f f. 
Tabemdcaium (2d decL), a tent. 
Ttbgri9, Tiberia, m. 



ADJECnyES. 



0&dCcu», falling, perishable^ 
Monettut, honourable. 



Immddieua, immoderate. 
MdrUimu9, of the sea, maritime. 



Tbote English words which are to be translated by prepositions are printed 
In italics. 

I. 

Cicero sent messengers to Atticus. Caesar came with his 
army to the city. We are all hastening to one abode. Romulus 
hastened to Alba' with armed shepherds. Candidates among* 
the Romans used to put on white dresses. Caesar took^ the 
public money out of the treasury. The earth moyes* eyery 
year* round the sun. Caesar fought against Pompey. There 
are many large* riyers on this side of the Alps. Jfier death 
we leaye the earth. Socrates discoursed in prison concerning 
the immortality of the soul. Cicero wrote a book concerning 
friendship. The world has been created by God. Next to'' 



* 7b .atba ; accusative.—* Apud.— " To take, depromSre.— * Mna ; passive.— > 
"JEJvery year, quotannis.— « Jlfany largs; literally, many and large. Larg9t 
magnus.— ^ Juzta. 
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God children owe the greatest benefits to their parents. It was 
in the power of Caesar to conauer the city. The Germane 
dwell on this side and on the other side of the Rhine. These 
things are a^ove my strength. The accused have confessed the 
crime before^ the judges. Cicero delivered* an oration in 
I cann 



behalf of ^ Milo. I cannot speak /or "joy. You have excited 
fears in the minds of men. The rivers flow into the sea. You 
wrote something about ^ Cicero which I did not understand. 
You hesitate what you should determine*' with regard to^ the 
most cruel parricides. Carthage was destroyed by Scipio. 
Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, spent his life in continual 
fear. Pausanias fled into the temple of Neptune, and sat down 
on the altar. Marcellus routed the Carthaginians at* Nola. 
The Roman matrons, with dishevelled hair, str^ched out their 
hands to heaven. Catiline had not been able to give in his 
name within tte legitimate days. Friendship cannot exist" 
except among the good. In the beginning, the government of 
nations is said to have been in the hand of^ kings. The Gauls 
hastened foM?ar(Z5 Rome. It is honorable to die /or" one's*' 
native country. AntiSchus reigned as far as Taurus. The 
philosophers have divided the nature of man into mind and 
body. The army remained all night *^ under arms. You wiU 
not see the sun jor^^ the multitude of arrows. 

• Coram.—* 7b deliver an oration, habere orationem. — *" Pro. — «* Prae. — " De. 
— " Present subjunctive.—" To exist, esse. — *» Penes. — *« Omit one's,— " All 
night; the accusative of duration. 

II. 

Post caedem Caesaris boni cives erexerunt se ad spem liber- 
tatis. Coriolanus dimicavit adversns patriam. Quam multae 
amicitiae dissolutae sunt nimia familiaritate inter amicos I Cati- 
lina statuit cum Antonio confligere. Latrocinia apud Germanos 
extra fines cuj usque civitatis fiebant. Tarquiniorum ager, qui 
inter urbem et Tiberim fuit, direptus est a Romanis. Roman* 
orum nuUus, praeter mercatores, Britanniam adiit, neque iis 
ipsis quidquam praeter oram maritimam notum erat. Cicero 
scripsit librum ae Senectute. Contra vim sine vi nihil fieri 
potest. Qui peccaverunt, poenam semper ante oculos versari 

Sutant. Ira Alexandri praebuit triste spectaculum victoribus: 
uo millia incolarum crucibus affixi,* per ingens litoris spatium 
pependerunt. Falerios Romanis in manus tradidi. Omnia 
quae in terris gignuntur, ad usum hominis creantur. Quibus 
yenistis ab oris ?• Numa jussit Salios ire per urbem canentes 
carmina. Infra lunam omnia sunt caduca. Supra lunam sunt 

' 4jfi^* the maacuUne according to the Bense.-** v9 quibut oris v«nistis. 
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aetema omnia. Ad montem yentnm erat. Melius est millies 
perire, quam in ciyitate sua sine armatorum praesidio yivere 
non posse. Praestat* prodesse malis propter bonos, quam 
bonis deesse propter males. Legi divinae et humanae omnes 
parebunt, qui secundum naturam volent viyere. Orassus prae 
ceteris dives fuit. Roma condita est anno septingentesimo 
quinquagesimo tertio ante Christum natum. Fabius creatus 
est consul adversus Hannibalem. Magna erat Romanorum 
erga patriam caritas. Quod per alios facimus, id ipsi fecisse 
putamur. Julius Caesar labons ultra fidem patiens erat. Non 
queo, quod pone me est, servare. Ob immodicam divitiarum 
cupiditatem Crassus Parthis bellum intulit. Circiter vi^esi- 
mum seculum ante Christum natum Semiramis dicitur yisisse. 
Super tabemaculum Darii imago solis fulgebat. Proba vita 
via est in Oi)6lum. Virtus omnia subter se habet. Sub noctem 
rediL 

• Praettat, it Ii better. 
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ENGINEERING, 2 large octavo volumes extra doth, 900 beautiful wood en* 
gravings. • 

"WHEATON^S INTERNATIONAL LAW, 1 vol. large 8vo, law sheep, cr extra 
doth, third edition, much improved. 

YOUATT ON THE HORSE, &e., "by Skinner, 1 vol. 8vo, many cuts. 

TOUATT ON THE DOG, with plates, 1 voL crown 8vo, beautiflil crimson 

doth. 
TOUATT ON THE PIG, 1 voL 12mo, extra doth, with outs. 
Same work in paper, price 50 cents. 



Together with numerous works in all departments of Medical Science^ Gate 
logTMS of whidi can be had on application. 



A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

BY THE REV. R. W. BROWNB, A. M., 

Rrebendaryof St. Paul's, and Professor of Classical Literature in King's College, Loodon. 

In one handsome vohane, crown Qoo.,€(fS3i6 pages. 

To be shortly followed by a similar volume on Roman Literatnre. 

- A most valuable book, and one very much to our taste, which we commend to the fa- 
vorable regard of professors and tenchem.—MeUiod. Quart. Review, South. 

The volume commences with Homer and closes with AristoMe ; and the plan pnreued 
is to give a biography of each author, an account of the period in which he flourished, and 
Uien a criticism on the character of his works. All the chapfirs are written with a care* 
ful remembrance that the general and not the strictly scholarly reader, is being ad- 
dressed, and hence a comprehensive historical air, most desirable in a book assuming to 
lie a history rather than an analysis of a literature. In every respect the work is ably 
executed. —ih/erfM<MMia< Magatine. 
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BLANCHABD AND LKA'S IfJTBIJOATlOSS^Ooatfft and ShhtdL BoO^.} 



ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY; 

TIDSOSETICAL AND PBAOTIOAL. By George Itownea, Vh. H^ V, JL 8„ Ao, 

Edited, with Notes and Additions, Ij Bobert Bridges, M. D. Third Amerioui 
from a late London edition. In one large royal 12ino Tdnxne, with nunMsraiu 
UlustrationB. 

We know of no treatise so well ealeolated to aid the student in beooming 

ftoniliar with the numerous facts in the sdenoe on which it treats, or one better 

calculated as a text-book for those attending Chemical Lectures. **•* The best 

text-book on Chemistiy that has issued from our press.— ^merioam MoctioaL 

^ JoumaL 

We know of none within the same limits, which has higher oUdms to oar 
confidence as a college class-book, both for accuracy of detail and ■dentiflo ar- 
rangement.— ^U|)ru«to Med. JoumaU 



ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 

Being an Experimental Introduction to the Physical Sdenoes. Illustrated with 
CTer three hundred wood-cuts. By Qolding Bird, M. D., Assistant Physician 
to Guy's Hospital. From the third London edition. In one neat Tolume^ 
royal 12mo. 

We are astonished to find that there is ro<mi in so small a book Ibr erm the 
bare recital of so many sulgects. Where everything is treated succinctly, great 
judgment and much time are needed in making a selection and winnowing the 
wheat from tbe chaff. Dr. Bird has no need to plead the peonliarity of his poet- 
tion as a shield against criticism, so long as his book continues to be the best 
m>itome in the English language of this wide range of physical sulgects.— iforiA 
AauriocM Review^ April, 1861. 

NEW AND IMFBOVED EDinON, NOW BEADT. 

OUTLINES 07~ASTR0N0MY. 

By Sir John F. W. Herschel, F. R. S., Ac A new American, from the Fourth 

London Edition. In one neat volume, crown Svo., with 

six plates and numerous wood-cuts. 

Tbis edition will be found thoroughly brought up to the present state of as- 
tronomical sdenoe, with the most recent discoveries frdly noted and explained. 

We now take leave of this remarkable work, which we hold to be, beyond ft 
dcubt, the greatest and most remarkable of the works in wfaidi the laws tX 
ftfltronomy and the appearance of the heavens are describe^ to those who are 
not mathematidans nor observers, and recalled to those wKo are. It is the re- 
ward of men who can descend from the advancement of knowledge to care for 
its diffusion, that their works are essential to all, that they become the manuala 
of the profldent as well as the text-books of the leaxnet.— Athenaeum. 

Probably no book ever written upon any sdence, embraces within so small a 
nnnpass an entire epitome of everything known within all its various depart- 
BMOts, practical, theoretical, and physioal.— .fieoMtfier. 
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ALANOHAED AND LEA*S PUBUCATIONS^Cblk^ and S^tod Botkt,) 

PHYSICAL GEOeRAPHY. 

BY MART SOMERVILLB. 

tKCOVB AKERICAN FROM THB SECOND AND REVISED LONDON EDITIOH. 

WITH AMERICAN NOTES, GLOSSARY, &c. 

A In one neat royal 12mo Tolume, extra doth, of orer 650 pages. 

The great snooess of this work, and Its introduction into many of our higher 
Mhools and academies, haxe induced the publishers to prepare a new and much 
Improred edition. In addition to the corrections and improrements of the au- 
thor bestowed on the work in its passage through the press a second time ta 
London, notes hare been introduced to adapt it more fully to the ph^^cal geo- 
graphy of this country ; and a comprehensive glossary has been added^ i^nder^ 
ing the Tolume more particularly stdted to educational purposes. The amount 
of these additions may be understood from the &ct, that not only has the siw 
of the page been increased, but the TOliune itself enlarged by orer one hundred 
and fifty pages. 

Our praise comes lagging in the rear, and is well-nigh superfluous. But we 
are anxious to reoommend to our yontii the enlarged method of studying geo 
graphv which her present work demonstrates to be as captivating as it is in- 
structive. We hold such presents as Mrs. Somerville has bestowed upon the 
public to be of incalculable value, disseminating more sound information than 
all the literary and scientific institutions will accomplish in a whole cycle of 
their existence. — BlackwoocPg Magazine. 



ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS; or Natural Philosophy, General and Medical. Writ- 
, ten for uniywsal use, in plain, or non-technical language. By Neill Amot^ 

H. D. A new edition, \xj Isaac Hays, M. B. Ck>mplete in one octavo vokuna^ 

with about two hundred illustrations. 
ELEMENTS OF OPTICS, by Sir Bavid Brewster. With Notes and Additions 

by A. B. Bache, LL. B. In one 12mo volume, half bound, with numeroua 

wood^nits. 
A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. By Sir John F. W. Herschel. Edited l)y S. 

0. Walker, Esq. In one 12mo volume, with numerous plates and cuts. 
AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT OEOGRAPHY. By Samuel Butler, B.B., late Lord 

Bishop of Lincoln. In one octavo volume, half bound, containing twenty-one 

coloured Maps and an accentuated Index. 
OEOGBAPHIA CLASSIC A; or, the Application of Andent Geography to ffaa 

Olasdcs. By Samuel Butler, D. D., &c. Fifth American fh>m the last London 

edition. ' With illustrations 1^ John Frost. In one royal 12mo volume, half 

bound. 
ELEMENTS OF UNIYERSAL HISTORY, on a new plan, from the Creation to 

the C^/Ugress of Yienna, with a Summary of the Leading Events since that 

time. By H.White. Edited, with a Series of Questions, by John S. Hart In 

one large royal 12mo volume, extra doth, or half bound. 



ILANCHABD AND LBA'S PTJBLIGATIONS^OUb^ Ofid iSbAMl iMfcl.) 

New editiUmB of the following works, by A. Bolxab, fbrmiog, in oonnection 

with ^Bolmar's Leyiuc," a complete series for the aorinisitlon of the Frendi 

language:— 

A SELECTION OF ONE HXTNDRED PERRIN*S FABLES, aooompanied by % 
K«Y, containing the text, a literal and free translation, arranged in such a 
manner as to point ont the difference between the French and English idioiB, 
Ac In one vol. 12mo. 

A COLLECTION OF COLLOQUIAL PHRASES, on every topic necessary to 
maintain conyersation. Arranged under different heads, with numerous re> 
marks on the peculiar pronunciation and uses of various words; the whol* 
so disposed as considerably to fiudlitate the acquisition of a correct pronnn* 
dation of the French. In one vol. 18mo. 

LES AYENTURES BE TELEMAQUE, PAR FENELON, in one vol. 12mo, ao> 
oompanied by a Key to the first eight books. In one vol. 12mo, containing, 
like the Fables, the Text, a literal and free translation, intended as a sequel 
to the Fables. Either volume sold separately. 

ALL THE FRENCH VERBS, both regular and irregular, in a small volume. 



OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

BY THOMAS B. SHAW, 

Ftofessor of English Literature in the Imp. Alex. Lyceum, St. Petershuif . 
SECOND AMERICAN EDITION. 

WITH A SKETCH OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 
In one large and handsome volume, royal 12mo., extra doth. 

The olgect of this work is to present to the student a history of the progrest 
of English Literature. To accomplish this, the author has followed its course 
firom the earliest times to the present age, seizing upon the more prominent 
** Schools of Writing,'* tracing their causes and effects, and selecting the more 
celebrated authors as sufcjjects for brief biographical and critical sketches, anap 
lyzing their best works, and thus presenting to the student a definite view of 
the development of the language and literature, with sucdnt descriptions of 
those books and men of which no educated person should be ignorant. He hat 
thus not only supplied the acknowledged want of a manual on this sutgect, 
hut by the liveliness and power of his style, the thorough knowledge he dis- 
Idays of his topic, and the variety of his sultjects, he has succeeded in producing 
a most agreeable reading-book, which ^rill captivate the mind of the scholar, 
and relieve the monotony of drier studies. 

This work having attracted much attention, and been introduced into a large 
number of our be8t academies and colleges, the publishers, in answering the 
call for a new edition, have endeavoured to render it still more appropriate for 
the student of this country, by adding to it a Sketch of American Literature. 
This has been prepared by Mr. Tuokerman, on the plan adopted 1^ Mr. Shai^ 
and the volume is again presented with full confidence that it will be found or 
great utility as a text-book, wherever this sutdect forms part of the educa* 
lional course; or as an Introduction to a systematic plan of reading. 
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BUHOHABD AND UU'S mBU(UTI0N8^CUIv< <Mi Mad HMkk) 

HANDBOOKS 

or 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND ASTRONOMY. 

BY DIONYSIUS LARDNEE, LL. D., ETC. 
HBSI C0UB8E, CONTAININa 

Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Fnenmatics, Sound, and Optics. 

In one large royal 12mo Tolnme of 760 pages, 
With over four hundred Wood-cuts* 

Also, to be had in three Parts, as follows: — 

Put L oontaining MBCHANIGS, 202 pages, 109 cuts. 

Part n. oontaining HTDKOSTATIGS, HTBBAULICS, PNlEnHAIXOS, woA 

BOUND, 188 pages, 97 outs. 
Put m. oontaining OPTICS, 280 pages, 158 oats. 

THE SECOND COURSE, EMBBACINa 

HEAT, ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, AND ASTRONOMY, 

Of abont the same size as the First Course, and Dlostrated with the same pro- 

ftiseness, is preparing, and maj shortly be had either In one large Tolnme^ 

or in parts. __^______«_____ 

The reputation which Dr. Lardner has acquired by his numerous sdenttlle 
works is too widely extended Ibr the puUishers to feel it necessary to say any 
thing in praise of the admirable manner in whidb tiie principles of Natural 
Philosophy are popularized and simplified in the present volume. The ol^ect 
of the author has been to present the numerous and important sul^eots em> 
braced in his design, in a form suited to the wants of the beginner, explained 
in dear and simple language, and with references to thebr practical applications 
In the arts and sdenoes. In but very few mstances has he presupposed a know- 
ledge of mathematics extending to quadratic equations, and this only In cases 
where the nature of the sul^ect absolutely requires it. To secure the aocunu^ 
so necessary to a volume of this kind, the publishers have availed themselves 
of the services of a gentieman whose sdentiflc acquirements enable them, with, 
confidence, to vouch for its correctness. Various errors which had escaped the 
author's attention have thus been rectified, and some omissions supplied; while 
a series of questions and examples is appended to each sulgect, with the view 
of impressing upon the student the application of tiie principles laid down in 
the text, to practical purposes. 

In order to supply the wants of those who desire to procure separate manuals 
en the various sulgects embraced in this work, it has been arranged for binding 
ilther in three parts, or as a whole. The First Part embraces Mechanics; the 
tferaiid, Hydrostatics, Hydrailids, Pneuma.tio8,.and Sound; the Third, Opttoi. 
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BLANGHABD AND LEA»S PUHLIOATIONS^AAiMe) 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS 

OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. 

FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES, ACADEMIES AND FAMILIES. 

BY ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.B.G.S^ F.G.S. 

In one large volume, imperial qnarto, handsomely and strongly bound, vrith 
twenty-six plates, engrared and coloured in the best style, together with 112 
pages of Descriptixe Letter-press, and a very copious Index. 

This splendid volume will fill a void long felt in this country, where no work 
has been attainable presenting the results of the important sdenoe of Physical 
Geography in a distinct and tangible form. The reputation of the author, and 
the universal approbation with which his Atlas has been received, are sufficient 
guarantees that no care has been spared to render the book complete and trust- 
worthy. The engraving, printing, and colouring, will all be fbund of the best 
and most accurate description. 

As but a small edition has been prepared, the publishers request all who may 
desire to procure copies of the work to send orders tibrough their' bookHselleni 
without delay. 

The book before us is, in short, a graphic encyclopedia of the sciences— an 
atlas of human knowledge done into maps. It exemplifies the truth which it 
^expresses— that he who runs may read. The Thermal Laws of Leslie it enuD> 
dates by a bent line nmning across a map of Europe; the abstract researches 
of Gauss it embodies in a few parallel curves winding over a section of the 
globe ; a formula of Laplace it melts down to a little patch of mezzotint shadow; 
a problem of the transcendental analysis, which covers pages with definite inte- 
grals, it makes plain to the eye by a little stippling and hatching on a given d^ 
gree of longitude I All possible relations of time and space, heat and cold, wet 
and dry, frost and snow, volcano and storm, current and tide, plant and beasL 
race and religion, attraction and repulsion, glacier and avalanche, fossil and 
Bummoth, river and mountain, mine and forest, air and cloud, and sea and 
sky — all in the earth, and under the earth, and on the earth, and above the 
earth, that the heart of man has conceived or his, head understood — are brought 
together by a marvellous microcosm, and planted on these little sheets of paper 
—thus making themselves dear to every eye. In short, we have a summary 
of all the cross-questions of Nature for twenty centuries — and all the answers 
of Nature herself set down and speaking to us voluminous system dans tun 
met .... Mr. Johnston is well known as a geographer of great accuracy and 
research; and it is certain that this work will add to his reputation; for it is 
beautiftilly engraved, and accompanied with explanatory and tabular lettflTi 
pnm of great value.— Zondon Athenaum, 
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MhAUCBiSXI Ain> LEA'S FCBUCATIONb. 



CAUPBELI^S chief justices— (Now Ready.) 

livesTf the 
CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAl^D, 

VBOM TBI HOKMAN CORQITIST TO THB DEATH OF LORD XAKSHXEOw 

BY LORD CHIEF JUSTICE CAMPBELL. 

In two Tory neas rcAvanm, crown 8to, extra doth, to mateh the "LlTes of the 
Chanoellors,'' of the same author. 

In this work the author has displayed the same patient inyestigation of his* 
torlcal fiftcts, depth of research, and quick appreciation of character whieh haT« 
rendered his previous volumes so deservedly popular. Though the "Lives of 
the ChanoeUors'' embrace a long line of illustrious personages intimately con- 
nected with the history of England, they leave something still to be filled up to 
complete the picture, and it is this that the author has attempted in the present 
work. Although it naturally presents greater interest to lawyers than to the 
rest of the public, still the vast amount of curious personal details concerning 
the eminent men whose biographies it contains, the lively sketches of interest- 
ing periods of history, and the gpraphic and vivid style of the author, render it 
a work of great attraction Ibr the student of history and general reader. 

Although the period of history embraced in these volumes had been pre- 
viously traversed by the recent work of the noble and learned author, and a 
great portion of its most exciting incidents, especially those of a constitutional 
nature, there narrated, yet in "The laves of the Chief Justices*' there is a fund 
both of interesting information and valuable matter, which renders the book 
well worthy of perusal by every one who desires to obtain an acquaintance with ■ 
the constitutional history of his oountiy, or aspires to the rank of either a 
statesman or a lawyer. Few lawyers of Lord Campbell's eminence could have 
produced such a work as he has put fort^. None but lawyers of his ezpcnrienoo 
and asquirements could have compiled a work combining the same interest as a 
narration, to the public generally, with the same amount of practical informa- 
Uui, for professional aspirants more particularly ^—.^Wtannta. 

CAJUPBELL^S LORD CHANCELLORS. 

LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS- 

ABD 

KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, 

FROM THB EABUEST TIMES TO THE HEXGN OF KING GEORGE IT. 

BY JOHN LORD CAMPBELL, A.M., F.R.S.E. 

Second Bdition, with Revisions and Additions. Complete in seven handsom* 
crown octavo volumes, extra cloth. 

Of the solid merit of the work our judgment may be gathered from what haf 
already been said. We will add, that trom its infinite fund of anecdote, an., 
happy, variety of style, the book addresses itself with equal claims to the mere 
general reader, as to the legal or historical inquirer; and while we a\oid the 
stereotyped commonplace of affirming that no library can be complete without 
it, we feel constrained to afford i* a higher tribute by pronouncing it entitled to 
a distinguished place on the shelves of every scholar who is fortunate enough 
to possess ^.— J?Va«er'« Magazine. 

A work which wilt take '^ place in our lib.arios as ^ '.• of the most brilliant 
«Dd valnable oontcibutlocii to the literatur; y 4b> preseu' Uj.'^Mhenceum, 
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BLANCHARD AND LEA*S PUBLICATION& 

STRICKLAND'S QUEEN S OF ENGLAND, 

LIVES OP THE QIIEENS OF ENGLAND, 

From the Norman Conquest to the Accession of the House of Hanover 

with Anecdotes of their Courts, now first published firom Official Becoids, Pll* 
Tate as well as Public 

VBW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS AND CORBECTIONS. 

BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 

In six Tolumes, crown octaxo, beautifully printed, and bound in Tarioos stylaii 
Copies of the duodecimo edition in tweWe yolumes may still be had. 

These yolumes have the fieuscination of a romance united to the integrity of 
history. — Times. 

A most valuable and entertaining work.— CArontcfe. 

This interesting and well-written work, in which the severe truth of history 
taKto almost the wildness of romance, will constitute a valuable addition to ova 
biographical literature.— Jfomtn^J9era2(2. 

BY JOHN P. KENNEDY. 

SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 

In two handsome 12mo volumes, with a Portrait and &(V8imile of a letter ftom 
John Adams. Also, a handsome Library Edition, in two beautiftilly printed 
octavo volumes. 

In its present neat and convenient form, the work is eminently fitted to as- 
sume the position which it merits as a book for eyerv parlour-table and fbr every 
fireside where there is an appreciation of the kindliness and manliness, the in- 
tellect and the affection, the wit and liveliness which rendered William Wirt at 
once so eminent in tiie world, so brilliant in society, and so loving and loved in 
the retirement of his domestic circle. Uniting all these attractions, it cannot 
fidl to find a place in every private and publio library, and in all ooUectionB of 
books fi>r the use of schools and oolites ; for the young can have before them no 
brighter example of what can be accomplished by industry and resolution, than 
Uxe life of William Wirt, as luiconsdously related by himself in these Tolumea. 

TO THE DEAD SEA AND RIVER JORDAN. 

BY W. F. LYNCH, U. S. N., 

Oommander of the Expedition. New and condensed edition, with a Map, ftoa 
actual surveys. In one neat royal 12mo volume^ extra doth. 

This Edition contains all the substance of the former volume, firom the tima 
the expedition reached Lake Tiberias till its departure from Jerusalem, em- 
bracing all the explorations upon the river Jordan and the Dead Sea. Soma 
matter in the preliminary and concluding ohapters has been omitted or con- 
densed, and the two mi4)S of the former edition have been reduced in one, pre* 
serving, however, all the more important features of the country described. In 
its present form, therefore, afforded a^ about one-third the price of the mor« 
eostly issue, in a neat and handsome volume, admirably adapted for parlour vae 
ilreside reading, or for district school, Sabbath school, and other libraries, th« f 
publishers confidently antidpato a very extensive demand. 

Copies may still be had of the Fine Edition, in one very large and bandaoBM 
octavo Tolume, with twenty-eight beautiful plates, and two maps. 13 



BLANCHARD AND LEA'S PUBLICATIONa. 
THE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, 

A FOFULAR DICTIONARY OF ARTS, SGIBNCES, LITERATURE, HISTORY, 

POLITICS, AND BIOGRAPHY. 

in fimrteen large oetaTO volumes of orer six himdred doaUe^olmiEned fMgM 

each. For sale very low, in yariotis styles of binding. 

Some years having elapsed since the original thirteen volumes of the ENCY* 
CLOPiEDIA AMERICANA were published, to bring it up to the present day, 
with the history of that period, at the request of numerous subscribers the 
publishers have issued a 

SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME (THE FOURTEENTH), BRINGING THE 

WORK THOROUGHLY UP. 

EDITED BY HENRY VETHAKE, LL.D. 

In one lai^ octavo volume of over 860 double-oolunmed pages, whidi may ]» 

had separately, to complete sets. 

.MORRAVS ENSciSSTlDrGEOGRAPHY. 

THE ENCYCLOP.XDIA OF GEOGRAPHY, comprising a Complete Description 
of the Earth, Physical, Statistical, Civil and PoUtical ; exhibiting its Relation 
to the Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each 
Country, and the Industry, Commerce, PoUti<»d. Institutions, and Civil and 
Sodal State of all Nations. 

BY HUGH MURRAY, F. R. S. E., &c 

Assisted in Botany, l>y Professor Hooker; Zool<^y, &&, Ij W. W. Swainson; 
Astronomy, &c, by Professor Wallace; Geology, &c., by Professor Jameson. 
Revised, with Additions, by Thomas G. Bradford. The whole brought up, by 
a Supplement, to 1843. In three large octavo volumes, various styles ot 
binding. 

. This great work, furnished at a remarkably cheap rate, contains about nine- 
teen hundred large imperial pniges, and is illustrated by eighty-two small maps, 
and a coloured Map of the United States, after Tanner's, together with about 
Eleven Hundred Wood Chits, executed in the best style. 

A NEW lilTE OF WIJLLIAJIf PENN— Now Ready. 



WILLIAM PENN, 

AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY, FROM NEW SOURCES; 

WITH AN XXTEA CHAPTER ON THE "UACAULAT CHARaEB." 

BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 

Author of " John Howard and the Prison World of Europe,** Ac In one very 
neat volume, royal 12mo, extra cloth. 

The volume before us demands especial notice for two reasons— in the first ' 
ftlaoe, it is an elaborate biography of William Penn, exhibiting great rieseardti, 
and bringing together a lai^e amount of curious and original information ; ia 
the second, it makes an undeniable exposure of blunders committed by Mr. 
Maoaulay in reference to its hero, which will go far to compromise his character 
•8 a historian. This latter subject is of much interest and importance, as Mr. 
Dixon discusses Mr.Macatday's charges against Penn, and reinstates the charao> 
ter of the latter on that moral elevation tram which it had been most m^vstlj 
•nd cuelenly overthrown.— .A^ftemEtcm. 14 



BLANCHABD AND LEA'S PUBLICATIONS. 



LIBRARY OF ILLUSTRATED SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 



A series of beautifully printed Tolumes on yarious branches of sdenoe, hy tha 
most eminent men in th^r refi^ectire departments. The whole printed In 
the handsomest style, and profiisely embellished in the most eflident maa* 



DE lA BECHE'S GEOLOGY^JtJST KEADT. 



THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER 

BY SIR HENRY T. DE LA BECHB, C. B., F. B. S, 

DDtXCTOIlrGENKRAL OF THE GSOLOOIOAL 8CB7ZT OP ORSAT BRITAIN, Ac. 

In one yeiy large and handsome octavo rolume^ with orer three hundred 
wood-cuts. 

We hare here presented to us, by one admirably qualified Ibr the taslc, th« 
most complete compendium of the sdenoe of geology erer produced, in which 
the different fjewts which &1I under the cognizance of this branch of natunl 
sdenoe are arrwoged under the, different causes by which they are prcTtooed. 
From the style in which the sulgect is treated, the work is calculated not only 
for the use of the profesfdonal geologist, but for that of th6 uninitiated reader, 
who will find in it much curious and interesting information- on the dianges 
which the surface of our globe has undergone, and the history of the various 
striking appearances which it presents. Yoluminous as the work is, it is not 
rendered unreadable from its bulk, owing to the judidous subdivision of ita 
oontents, and the f»pious index whidi is appended.— JbAn BiiU. 

This ample volume is based upon a former work of the author, called How to 
Obterve in Ckdogy; which has long been out of print, but tn its day gave risa 
to several other directions for ob^rving. The alteration of the title is 8om<y 
thing more than a nominal change; it ^ctends.the book from the individual to 
the general observer, showing what Juts been sdentifically seen in the globe, in> 
stead of what an individual might see. It is a survey of geological &cts througl^ 
out the world, dassified according to their nature. — Spectator, 



XBCHNOLOGY; or, CHSMiBiaT Applied to thb Abis ahd to MANVPACSinuEa. ^y 
Dr. F. Knapp, Fro&ssor at the TTniverdiy of Giessen. Edited, with nnmeroua 
Notes and Additions, by Dr. Esmnm Ronalds, and Dr. Trohab Bxchabsmr. 
Fiist American Edition, with Notes and Additions, by Profiessor Waltib B. 
Jomriozr. In two handsome octavo volumes, printed and illustrated in tha 
highest style of art, with about 500 wood engravings. 



' ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY; induding the Application of the Sdence to tha 
Arts. By Thomas Grahah, F. R. S., Ac Edited by Robert Brxdoes, M. D. 
Saooxid American, from the second and enlarged London eclition. In twa 
parts, large 8vo, with several hundred wood-cuts. (Part I. in press.) 
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Library of Illustrated Scientific Works. — {Continued.) 

CARPENTER'S COMPARATIV^HYSIOLOGY-NOW READY. 

PKINCIPLES-OF PHYSIOLOGY, 

GENBKAL AND COMPARATIVE. 
BY WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M. D. 

AUTHOR OF "BUMAN PHTSOLOGV ftc 

VhhCL Edition, greatly enlarged and improved. In one very handsome Tolunw, 
large 8yo, of 1100 pages, if ith 321 beautiful wood-cuts. 

A truly magnificent work. In itself a perfect physiological study.— iZafiX> 
uu^M AbAract. 

It is impracticable for us to giro an analysis of the varied contents of this 
most useful volume. Its production has been a labour of love with its author, 
and has sulgected him to much thought, and to no little toil, without the ez< 
pectation of pecuniary profit. It is to be hoped, however, that so much ability, 
seal and industry, may meet with their reward, and that fature editions may 
lemunerate him for productive exertions, fto beneficial in their results to othera 
We may remark, in conclusion, that the work is beautifully gotten up in the 
EneUsh feshion, and that the illustrations are in the first style of art. — The 
Medical Examiner. 

PBINCIPLES OF THE MECHANICS OF MACHINERT AND ENGINEEBr 
ING. By Professor Julius Weisbacb. Translated and Edited by Professor 
GOEDON, of Glasgow. First American Edition, with Additions, by Professor 
Walxkr B. JoHNBOir. In two octavo volumes, beautifully printed, with 900 
illustrations on wood. 

The most valuable contribution to practical sdenoe that has yet appeared in 
this country. — Atkenceum. 

Unequalled l^ anything of the kind yet produced in this country —the most 
standard book on mechanics, machinery and engineering now extant.— i^T. Y. 
Cfomnurciol, 

In every way worthy of being recommended to our readers. — lYanidin JntU- 
MeJouTwd, 

PRACTICAL PHARMACY: Comprising the Arrangements, Apparatus, and 
Manipulations of the PharmMeutical Shop and Laboratory. By F&asgis 
MoHB, Ph. D., Assessor Pharmadn of the Royal Prussian College of Medicine^ 
Ooblentz; and Thxophilus Redwood, Proiiassor of Pharmapy in the Phannar 
oentical Society of Great Britain. Edited, with extensive Additions, by Pro- 
fessor Wk. Pboctos, of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. In one hand 
lomely printed ootavo volume, of 670 pages, with over 600 engravings on wood 



I>RINCIPLES of physics and METEOROLOGY. ByProt J.MuLUtB, M.D. 
Edited, with Additions, by R. Eolesfeld Grdtith, M. D. In one large and 
handsome octavo volume, with 660 wood-cuts, and two coloured plates. 
The style in which the volume is published is in the highest degree creditable 

to the enterprise of the publishers. It contains nearly 400 engravings, executed 

In a style of extraordinary elegance. We commend the book to general fevonr. 

It ia the best of its kind we have ever seen.— iV*. Y. Ocfurier and JSnquirer, 
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